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Introduction 


The lengthy, mocking reply by a cantankerous maverick, obsessed with lexi¬ 
cography and grammar, to a rambling, groveling, and self-righteous letter by 
an obscure grammarian and mediocre stylist: this does not sound, prima facie, 
like a masterwork to be included in a series of Arabic classics. It is even doubt¬ 
ful whether it firmly belongs to the canonical works of Arabic literature. The 
maverick author, Abu l-'Ala’ al-Ma'arri, was certainly famous, or infamous, as we 
shall see, but in the entry on him in the biographical dictionary by Ibn Khallikan 
(d. 681/1282), 1 who calls him the author of “many famous compositions and 
widely known epistles,” the present work is not even mentioned; in the very 
long entry on him in a somewhat earlier, similar work by Yaqut (d. 626/1229) it 
is merely listed in a long list of works, without commentary. 2 It is true that the 
same Yaqut has an entry on the rather obscure author of the original letter, the 
grammarian Ibn al-Qarih, whom he describes as “the one who wrote a well- 
known letter to Abu l-'Ala’, known as ‘the Epistle of Ibn al-Qarih’,” 3 which sug¬ 
gests that Abu l-‘Ala”s reply was famous. However, the work is not often men¬ 
tioned or discussed in pre-modern times, unlike Abu l-‘Ala”s poetry. 

As happens occasionally in the history of Arabic literature, the Risalat 
al-Ghufran (The Epistle of Forgiveness), owes its present fame mostly to the redis¬ 
covery in modern times, by a western Arabist. Reynold A. Nicholson, in a letter 
to the Journal of the Roy al Asiatic Society, 4 describes a collection of manuscripts 
gathered by his grandfather, to which, as he writes, “I would call special atten¬ 
tion, because it is, as I believe, a genuine work, hitherto unknown and unde¬ 
scribed, of the famous blind poet and man of letters, Abu T ‘Ala al-Ma‘arrI.” Over 
the following few years, between 1900 and 1902, he published a partial edition 
with a summary and at times paraphrasing translation of the contents in a series 
of articles in the same journal. 5 The Epistle’s subsequent rise to fame is mainly 
due to the fact that it seemed to prefigure Dante’s Commedia Divina and that 
misguided attempts were made to prove the influence of the Arabic work on 
the Italian. This thesis has now been abandoned and one can appreciate Risalat 
al-Ghufran in its own right. 
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Abu 1 -Ala’ al-Ma‘arri 

The earliest appearance of al-Ma‘arri in Arabic literature is found in a work by a 
contemporary, one of the greatest anthologists of Arabic literature, al-Tha‘alibI 
(d. 429/1038). In the supplement to his Yatimat al-dahr, he quotes a certain 
poet, Abu I-Hasan al-Dulafi al-MassisI, who told him: 

In Ma'arrat al-Numan I came across a true marvel. I saw a blind man, a witty 
poet, who played chess and backgammon, and who was at home in every genre 
ofseriousness and jesting. He was called Abu 1 -Ala. I heard him say, “I praise God 
for being blind, just as others praise Him for being able to see. He did me a favor 
and did me a good turn by sparing me the sight of boring and hateful people.” 6 

Our author is usually called Abu 1 -Ala’ al-Ma‘arri, 7 the first part (literally “Father 
of Loftiness”) not being a teknonym 8 in this case—for he never had children— 
but an added honorific name or nickname, and the second part derived from 
his place of birth, Ma'arrat al-Nu‘man, or al-Ma‘arrah for short, a town in north¬ 
ern Syria, between Aleppo and Homs. The medieval biographical dictionaries, 
usually arranged alphabetically, list him under his given name, Ahmad, and 
supply not only the name of his father, Abd Allah, and grandfather, Sulayman, 
but also some twenty to thirty further generations, tracing him back to the leg¬ 
endary realm of pre-Islamic Arab genealogy; he belonged to the famous tribal 
confederation called Tanukh, entitling him to the epithet al-Tanukhi. He was 
born toward sunset on Friday, 27 Rabi 1 Awwal, 363 (26 December ad 973) in a 
respectable family of religious scholars and judges. At the age of four he lost his 
eyesight due to smallpox. He made up for this disability by having a truly prodi¬ 
gious memory, about which several anecdotes are related; apparently he had the 
aural equivalent of a photographic memory and he stood out in a milieu that was 
already accustomed to memorization on a large scale. His blindness meant that 
he wrote his numerous works by dictating them; his pupil al-Tibrlzi mentioned 
that al-Ma'arri at one stage had four well-qualified secretaries and a servant girl 
( jariyah ), who wrote down his dictations. 9 As a boy he studied with several 
teachers, including his own father, in his hometown and Aleppo; his main inter¬ 
est was poetry and he became an ardent admirer of the great poet al-Mutanabbl 
(d. 354/965), on whose poetry he was to write a commentary, entitled Mujiz 
Ahmad ( Ahmad’s Miracle), exploiting not only the fact that he shared his given 
name with the poet but also, rather daringly, alluding to the Qur’an, which was 
the prophetic “miracle” (mu'jizah) of the Prophet Muhammad, who is some¬ 
times called Ahmad. 
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It seems that his own poetic efforts date from an early age, when he was 
eleven or twelve. Normally the poetry of a poet is collected in a single diwan, 
in which poems are arranged alphabetically on rhyme letter, or chronologically, 
or thematically. Most of al-Ma‘arri’s poetry however, as far as it is preserved (for 
many of his works are lost), is contained in two very distinct major collections; 
yet more poems are found in some minor works. His early poetry, in a diwan 
called Saqt (or Siqt) al-zand (The Spark of the Fire Stick 10 ), shows the influence 
of al-Mutanabbl. The second collection contains his later poetry and it is very 
different. Instead of more or less conventional odes, it offers nearly sixteen hun¬ 
dred mostly short pieces. Thematically and stylistically the collection is unusu¬ 
ally coherent: it is a sustained invective on mankind in general, a glorification of 
wisdom and reason, and it expresses skepticism to a degree that made the poet 
very suspect in pious circles. Dogmatically, however, it cannot be called coher¬ 
ent, for doubts about the Resurrection and afterlife or the value of prophethood 
alternate with professions of orthodox belief. The title, Luzum ma la yalzam , 11 
literally “the necessity of what is not necessary,” could also be translated as “the 
self-imposed constraints,” one of these being a form of rich rhyme, involving 
two rhyme consonants instead of one and using all the letters of the alphabet as 
rhyme consonant. Another constant trait is the sustained use of figures such as 
paronomasia. The poems are riddled with allusions and studded with rare words 
and recondite expressions. 12 In order to refute allegations of unbelief detected in 
this collection he wrote a work called Zajr al-nabih {Chiding Away the Barking 
Dog), parts of which are extant. 13 

Al-Ma‘arrfs gloomy outlook on the world probably has something to do 
with his unsuccessful attempt to settle in Baghdad in 399/1008. He returned to 
al-Ma'arrah after some eighteen months, partly, it seems, because he was unable 
to secure suitable patronage and because he fell out with a leading personality in 
the cultural and literary life of the metropolis, al- Sharif al-Murtada. They quar¬ 
reled about the merits of al-Mutanabbi; when al-Murtada made a disparaging 
remark about the poet, al-Ma‘arri retorted with a cleverly allusive and insinuat¬ 
ing quotation, after which he was unceremoniously dragged by his feet from the 
literary gathering. Henceforth, for the rest of his long life, with only one brief 
exception, he remained in his birthplace, describing himself as rahin (or rahn) 
al-mahbisayn, “hostage to two prisons,” meaning his blindness and his seclusion; 
in an epigram he mentions a third prison, his soul being confined to his body. 14 
Although contemporaries mention that he was wealthy and greatly esteemed in 
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his town, he lived like an ascetic. He was obviously fond of various forms of self- 
imposed constraints. He abstained from marriage and sexual intercourse; the 
inscription on his grave says “This is my father’s crime against me, | a crime that 
I did not commit to anyone.” 15 His diet was extremely frugal, consisting chiefly of 
lentils, with figs for sweet; 16 and, very unusually for a Muslim, he was not only a 
vegetarian, but a vegan who abstained from meat, fish, dairy products, eggs, and 
honey, because he did not want to kill or hurt animals or deprive them of their 
food. This was an attitude he had to defend when he was attacked by the famous 
IsmaTlI ideologue and “chief propagandist” (da'il-du'ah), Abu Nasr al-Mu’ayyad 
fl 1 -DIn al-ShirazI, a kind of Grand Mufti of the Fatimids in Cairo (whose influ¬ 
ence extended to Syria). This attack branded him as a heretic who tried to pose 
as someone “more merciful than the Merciful,” i.e., God, who, after all, allowed 
the consumption of meat. The interesting exchange of letters between the theo¬ 
logian and Abu 1 -Ala’ has been preserved. 17 It is not clear from where he derived 
his ideas; his critics speculated that he might have adopted the vegan lifestyle 
from the Indian Brahmans. 18 

In spite of his ascetic attitude, Abu 1 -Ala’ was no true recluse, someone 
who cuts himself off from society. On the contrary, people flocked to him and 
scholars and viziers visited him, paying their respect and hoping to learn from 
him. Among his pupils were famous philologists such as the poet and critic 
Ibn Sinan al-Khafaji (d. 466/1074) and Abu Zakariyya Yahya ibn ‘All al-Tibrlzi 
(d. 502/1109). The latter reported that when Abu l-‘Ala’ died, after a short illness 
at the age of eighty-four in the month RabT al-Awwal of 449 (May, ad 1057), 
eighty-four poets recited elegies at his grave; 19 whether or not this is true, sev¬ 
eral such elegies have been preserved. Abu l-‘Ala’ also took a lively interest in 
the intricate politics of his own time and place (involving several dynasties 
and realms, such as the Hamdanids, Buyids, Mirdasids, Fatimids, and the infi¬ 
del Byzantines); an interest that is apparent from references in his poetry and 
from some of his letters and prose works. Probably the most interesting work 
in this respect is his Risalat al-Sdhil wa-l-shdhij (The Epistle of the Neigher and 
the Brayer ), a lengthy work in which the main characters are animals, notably 
a horse and a mule. Speaking animals had been familiar to the Arabs since the 
famous collection of animal fables, Kalilah wa-Dimnah, was translated from the 
Pahlavi into Arabic by Ibn al-Muqaffa‘ (d. ca. 139/756), 20 but Abu l-‘Ala”s book, 
composed around the year 144/1021, does not contain fables; it is a commen¬ 
tary on contemporary politics involving the Mirdasid and Fatimid dynasties and 
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the Byzantines. It also discusses matters such as taxation. At the same time, like 
other works of his, it is full of digressions on highly technical matters in the fields 
of grammar, lexicography, poetics, prosody, and rhyme. 

Abu l-'Ala’ ranks as one of the great poets in Arabic literary history. Unlike 
most poets of the first rank he also excelled as a prose writer. In addition to the 
present work and the Epistle of the Neigher and the Brayer, mention should be 
made of a controversial work of his: al-Fusul wa-l-ghdydt (Paragraphs and Peri¬ 
ods). It is composed in an exceptionally difficult idiom (the author regularly 
interrupts his text with a commentary and explanation of obscure words and 
expressions), but once one has grasped the sense the work is, at first sight, not 
shocking: it is a series of homiletic, sermon-like texts, containing praise of God, 
which call for piety, asceticism, and submission to Fate. The controversy that 
arose about the book is on account of its style and its form, together with the 
suspicion that the author’s intention was to outdo the Qur’an. It is composed in 
an intricate form of rhymed prose, with rhymes interwoven on two text levels: 
short range within the various sections or paragraphs (fusul ), and long range, 
because the last words (“ends”, ghaydt) of successive sections also rhyme in an 
alphabetic series. It uses many idioms that have a Qur’anic flavor. Altogether, it is 
not surprising that some thought that its author intended to surpass the Qur’an, 
an attitude clearly blasphemous to orthodox Muslims, who believe that the style 
of the Qur’an, God’s literal words, is inimitable and unsurpassable. When some¬ 
one rhetorically asked how al-Fusul wa-l-ghdydt could possibly be compared to 
the Surahs and ay at (“verses”) of the Qur’an, Abu l-'Ala’ reputedly replied, “Wait 
until it has been polished by tongues for four hundred years; then see how it is,” 21 
an answer that would not endear him to the pious. 

Although he has been called “the poet among philosophers and the philoso¬ 
pher among poets,” it does not do him justice to consider him a philosopher. It 
is probably wrong to see a consistent world view in his works. He is a humanist 
who generally hates humanity and loves animals, a Muslim who expresses many 
unorthodox thoughts (such as his frequently expressed doubts about a bodily 
resurrection), a rationalist, a skeptic, and a stoic, a precursor of Arthur Scho¬ 
penhauer. But above all he is a witty and erudite man of letters, a satirist and 
moralist, with an incredible command of the Arabic language. 

Among his other works that have been preserved is a treatise on morphology 
(Risalat al-Mald’ikah ); a “prosimetrical” work, Mulqd l-sabil, in which each sec¬ 
tion consists of a very short ethical paragraph in prose followed by a versification; 
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a collection of letters in ornate style; and commentaries on the collected poetry 
by famous Abbasid poets: Abu Tammam, al-Buhturi, and al-Mutanabbl. Many 
other works listed in the ancient sources are no longer extant. 

Al-Ma'arri lived at the end of what has been called “the Golden Age” of Arabic 
literature. 22 Whether or not this qualification and this periodization are justified, 
he firmly belongs to the “classic” Arabic authors. But his reputation has always 
been mixed throughout the pre-modern period. “People have different opin¬ 
ions about Abu 1 -Ala’,” says Yaqut, “Some say that he was a heretic ( zindiq )..., 
others say that he was a pious ascetic who subsisted on little and who imposed 
on himself a harsh regimen, being content with little and turning away from 
worldly matters.” 23 Against the many admirers there are as many detractors. One 
of the latter, a certain Abu Ghalib ibn Nabhan, apparently had a dream shortly 
after al-Ma‘arri’s death: 

Last night I had a dream in which I saw a blind man with two vipers on his 
shoulders, dangling down to his thighs. Each of them raised its mouth toward 
his face, biting off the flesh and devouring it. The man was yelling and crying 
for help. Shocked and frightened as I was by seeing the man in this state, I asked 
who he was. “This is al-Ma'arri, the heretic ( mulhid ),” was the reply. 24 
With this fancy about the afterlife of a presumed heretic we turn to the present 
work, al-Ma'arri’s imaginations about life in heaven and hell, much of which is 
devoted to heresy. It also has several passages about snakes. 

Risalatlbn al-Qarih and Risalat al-Ghufran 

Around the year 424/1033 Abu 1 -Ala’ received a long and somewhat rambling 
letter from a grammarian and Hadith scholar from Aleppo, called All ibn 
Mansur ibn al-Qarih, also known as Dawkhalah. 25 The elderly writer, already 
in his seventies, obviously tries to ingratiate himself with the famous inhabitant 
of al-Ma‘arrah. He complains at length of his infirmities and indigence, apolo¬ 
gizes for his foibles, and attempts to impress the addressee in the customary 
ornate style, employing rhymed prose (saf) with much display of erudition and 
orthodoxy, in the course of which he digresses with a discussion of a number 
of notorious heretics. 26 One of the aims of the letter to Abu 1 -Ala’, whom he 
praises volubly, is to exculpate himself of allegations, which he knows Abu 1 -Ala’ 
has heard about him: he had been accused of ingratitude toward a family that 
had patronized him, a family some of whose members had close links with 
al-Ma'arri. Abu 1 -Hasan al-Maghribl (d. 400/1009-10) was a man of letters who 
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became state secretary, serving under the Hamdanids in Aleppo and later under 
the Fatimids in Cairo. He made Ibn al-Qarih the tutor of his children, in par¬ 
ticular Abu 1 -Qasim (d. 418/1027), who later became vizier. When the family fell 
into disgrace and several were executed at the orders of the notorious Fatimid 
caliph al-Hakim, Abu 1 -Qasim was the only prominent member of his kin who 
escaped. Ibn al-Qarih not only disassociated himself from his former patron but 
even composed invective poems lampooning him. 27 One might expect that in 
his letter to Abu l-‘Ala’, Ibn al-Qarih would apologize for his vicious attacks on 
al-Ma'arrl’s friend. Instead, he goes to some length in trying to justify his views, 
by describing Abu 1 -Qasim as a madman, and a very unpleasant one at that. 

It is easy to imagine Abu 1 -Ala’ being not a little irritated by this rather inco¬ 
herent and self-righteous appeal and the attacks on a friend. Apparently he took 
some time before replying, and when he did it was in the form of this strange 
book known as Risalat al-Ghufran, The Epistle of Forgiveness. Formally it is a 
risalah, a letter, but it is longer than many a book, and like many Arabic “epistles” 
addressed to one person it is obviously meant to be read by many. Abu l-‘Ala’ 
does not openly refute or rebuke his correspondent; he remains as polite and 
respectful as Ibn al-Qarih. Both epistles are brimful with pious wishes and bless¬ 
ings, parenthetically added whenever the other is addressed or mentioned (in 
the polite epistolary style of the time, the third person is used instead of direct 
address, to refer to the recipient). Abu l-‘Ala”s work opens with sections express¬ 
ing his affection for Ibn al-Qarih and praise of his letter, and the second part of 
al-Ghufran opens with a discussion of hypocrisy, of which Ibn al-Qarih is said 
to be wholly free. The reader will not be fooled, however: it is clear that all this 
is ironical. The very difficult preamble of Part One (usually omitted by trans¬ 
lators) 28 ostensibly expresses al-Ma'arri’s affection for Ibn al-Qarih, but it is an 
exercise in double entendre, where words, said to refer to the writer’s “heart,” are 
closely linked to words for “black” and “snake.” It is an odd way to open a friendly 
letter, and Bint al-Shati’ has suggested that al-Ma‘arrI, with these snakes and the 
blackness, obliquely refers to what he really thinks of Ibn al-Qarih’s hypocrisy 
and malice. 29 There is a problem with this interpretation, because al-Ma‘arri is 
speaking of his own heart in this preamble, not that of Ibn al-Qarih; 30 but in any 
case the ambiguous and punning diction seems to suggest that the fulsome praise 
is not to be taken at face value: al-Ma'arri’s epistle is steeped in sardonic irony, 
even though it is not always clear when he is being ironic. 
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When Abu 1 -Ala extols the qualities of Ibn al-Qarih’s letter, his irony takes 
a different direction. He imagines that this letter will help the writer to secure 
God’s favor and forgiveness. Taking the theme of forgiveness as his starting point 
and as a leitmotiv for his text, he then embarks on a lengthy and extraordinary 
flight of fancy, which takes all of Part One of his Epistle. He imagines that on 
the Day of Resurrection, at the end of the world, Ibn al-Qarih is revived like all 
mortal beings. He is admitted to Paradise, but not without difficulty. He has to 
cope, even at the Last Day, with what one could call the hardships of bureau¬ 
cracy: one cannot be admitted without a document stating one’s true repen¬ 
tance of sins. Unfortunately, the Sheikh (as Ibn al-Qarih is often called) has lost 
this crucial document amidst the hustle and bustle and he must find someone 
to testify for him. When at last he has taken this hurdle and someone has duly 
attested that Ibn al-Qarih showed true repentance in the nick of time, he still 
needs the intercession of the Prophet and the help of the latter’s daughter and 
son. Having arrived in Paradise, after crossing the narrow Bridging Path in a 
rather undignified manner, riding piggyback on a helpful girl, he decides to go 
on an excursion. He meets with poets and grammarians—he is, after all, himself 
a grammarian with a great knowledge of poetry—and asks them how they have 
been able to attain eternal bliss. Some poets died before the coming of Islam; 
others composed verses of a dubious, irreligious nature, and one may wonder 
why they have been forgiven. The conversations are often about points of mor¬ 
phology, syntax, lexicography, and matters of versification, such as irregularities 
of meter and rhyme; in general, the Sheikh’s interest is keener than that of the 
poets themselves, many of whom have forgotten, on account of the terrors of the 
Last Day, what they produced in the “Fleeting World.” 

The blessings and pleasures of Paradise are also described: the quality of the 
wine, at last permitted, and hangover-free; the food (a banquet is depicted), 
and the heavenly singing of beautiful damsels. Ibn al-Qarih meets some rav¬ 
ishing girls who tell him that they were ugly but pious on earth and have been 
rewarded. Not all paradisial females had a worldly pre-existence: other black- 
eyed beauties emerge from fruits that can be plucked from a tree; Ibn al-Qarih 
acquires his personal houri in this manner. Before settling with her he leaves for 
another excursion. He visits the part of Heaven reserved for the jinn or demons 
(for some of them are believing Muslims). There he meets the extraordinary 
demon called Abu Hadrash, who boasts in long poems of his devious exploits, 
but who has been forgiven because of his repentance. Then the Sheikh heads for 
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the spot where there is (as the Qur’an states) a kind of peephole, through which 
one can look into Hell and gloat. Our Sheikh converses with poets who have 
been consigned to Hell for various reasons; he pesters them with queries about 
their poetry, but mostly meets with a less than enthusiastic response. He also 
talks to the Devil, who in turn asks him some perplexing questions about Para¬ 
dise. On his way back the Sheikh visits yet another region: the relatively dusky 
and lowly Paradise of the rajaz poets, rajaz being an old and rather simple meter 
that is deemed inferior. Finally he rests, seated on a couch, carried by damsels 
and immortal youths, surrounded by fruit trees, the fruits of which move toward 
his mouth of their own accord. 

This concludes Part One of the Epistle of Forgiveness. The author admits that 
he has been rather prolix and says, “Now we shall turn to a reply to the letter.” 
This he does in Part Two, which is a point-by-point discussion of Ibn al-Qarih’s 
epistle. The bulk of this part is devoted to the various heretics and schismatics 
mentioned by Ibn al-Qarih, after which al-Ma'arri turns to the Sheikh’s “repen¬ 
tance” and other matters. He concludes by apologizing for the delay in replying. 
This second part will appear in a second volume in the Library of Arabic Litera¬ 
ture. The first part can be read on its own; indeed, most existing translations do 
not even contain the second part. 

Yet the two parts hang together. Al-Ma'arri’s irony is present on a deeper 
level. There are strong indications 31 that the true purpose of his Epistle is to 
enjoin Ibn al-Qarih to repent of his insolent and ungrateful behavior toward a 
former patron, of his self-confessed self-indulging in the past, of his hypocrisy 
in his own Epistle, of his sometimes tactless and self-righteous condemnation of 
poets and heretics, and of being generally obsessed with himself. The fictional 
Ibn al-Qarih, in al-Ghufran, only acquires forgiveness and reaches Paradise with 
much difficulty; it turns out that he only truly repented of his sins at the last 
moment: it may still happen in reality, implies al-Ma'arri, if God wills. He also 
implies, therefore, that in his view Ibn al-Qarih’s own letter does not amount to 
true repentance. He mocks Ibn al-Qarih’s obsession with himself and his own 
profession (grammar and poetry) by imagining him in Paradise as being inter¬ 
ested only in poets and philologists; even when he meets others, such as Adam, 
Abu Hadrash the jinn, or the devil, the conversation is mostly about poetry. 
Part One is therefore an elaborate and extremely lengthy introduction to the 
proper reply to the original letter. In Part Two several points reappear, such as 
the importance of true repentance. The fictional Ibn al-Qarih had seen the poet 
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Bashshar in Hell, but al-Ma‘arri says in Part Two that he will not categorically say 
that Bashshar’s destination will be Hell; God is merciful and kind. 

While Risalat al-Ghufran did not receive as much attention from pre-modern 
authors as his al-Fusul wa-l-ghaydt or the poems of Luzum ma la yalzam, it met 
with some mixed criticism. A note by al-Dhahabi (d. 748/1348) encapsulates 
it all: “It contains Mazdakism ( mazdakah ) and irreverence ( istikhfaf ); there is 
much erudition ( adab ) in it.” 32 Ibn al-Qarih’s imagined experiences in Heaven 
(with glimpses of Hell) as told by al-Ma'arri form an interesting kind of fiction. 
Overt fiction was often frowned upon in pre-modern Arab literary culture; 
hence, for instance, the condemnation of fairytales and fantastic stories such as 
are found in The Thousand and One Nights. But al-Ma‘arri did not pretend that 
his fantasies about his correspondent actually happened: the events are set in 
the future and the Arabic present tense (which can refer to the future, for events 
that will or merely might happen) is used consistently, rather than the perfect 
tense normally employed in narrative texts. If he cannot be accused of writing 
fictions or lies, one might think that his apparently irreverent descriptions of 
Paradise border on the blasphemous. There can, in fact, be no doubt that he is 
mocking popular and pious beliefs about the hereafter; after all, he himself fre¬ 
quently questioned the reality of bodily resurrection, one of the central dogmas 
of orthodox Islam. Yet he does not introduce anything in his descriptions of Par¬ 
adise and Hell that has not been, or could not be, imagined or written by pious 
Muslims. As is well known, Qur’anic descriptions of the Last Day and the Last 
Things (Heaven and Hell) are vivid and full of concrete images; popular pious 
literature greatly expanded and elaborated the Qur’anic images, turning Para¬ 
dise into a Land of Cockayne, where birds fly around asking to be consumed, not 
unlike the peacock and the goose in the Epistle of Forgiveness that are instantly 
marinated or roasted as desired, and are then revived again. The Qur’an (56:20- 
21), after all, promises the believers “whatever fruit they choose and whatever 
fowl they desire.” 

Eschatological tourism is known from several literatures, notably through 
Dante’s Divine Comedy. That the latter was inspired partly by al-Ma‘arri was a 
hypothesis put forward by several scholars, notably Miguel Asm Palacios, and 
eagerly embraced, naturally, by some Arab scholars such as Kamil Kaylanl, 
whose abridged edition of Risalat al-Ghufran also contains a summary of Dante 
in Arabic, and who provides Part One of al-Ghufran with the subtitle Kumidiya 
ildhiyyah masrahuha l-jannah wa-l-ndr, “A Divine Comedy, Staged in Paradise 
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and Hell.” 33 One Arab writer even argued that Dante, having stolen al-Ma‘arri’s 
ideas, produced a greatly inferior work, in which he should have made al-Ma'arri 
his guide rather than Virgil. 34 The hypothesis that Dante was influenced by 
al-Ma'arri has now been largely abandoned; if there is an Islamic root to Dante’s 
Commedia, it is more likely to have been inspired by popular ideas about the 
Prophet’s celebrated short excursion, his ascension to heaven (al-mi’rdj) after 
his “nocturnal journey” to Jerusalem ( al-isrd’); a European translation of the 
anonymous Kitdb al-Mi’rdj (of which Latin, French, and Castilian versions were 
popular) was probably known to Dante. It has also been suggested that Dante 
may have been inspired by a Hebrew version of a work by Avicenna, Hayy ibn 
Yaqzan, describing an imaginative “cosmic” journey. 35 

Nicholson rightly remarks 36 that while the Risalat al-Ghufran “faintly” resem¬ 
bles the Sixth Book of Virgil’s Aeneid, where Aeneas visits the Underworld, the 
Divine Comedy, or the Zoroastrian, Middle Persian Book of Arda Virdf a more 
significant parallel can be found in Lucian (d. ca. ad 180), who like al-Ma'arri 
was a Syrian, though Greek-educated. In his ironically entitled True Histories (or 
True Fictions) Lucian describes his fantastic journeys on earth and even to the 
moon. He visits a Blessed Isle, the delights of which are depicted in some detail; 
there he meets not only ancient worthies such as heroes of the Trojan War 
but also Homer, whom he questions about his poetry. 37 All this is written in a 
lively and very irreverent style, altogether akin to that of al-Ma'arri, who shared 
Lucian’s rationalism, skepticism, and pessimism. It must not be supposed, how¬ 
ever, that al-Ma'arri knew Lucian’s work, for he was not translated into Arabic 
and al-Ma'arri did not know Greek. But Lucian was popular with the Byzan¬ 
tines: his works were much copied, annotated, imitated, and taught in schools 38 
and one could imagine that some of Lucian’s themes reached al-Ma'arri orally. 
One also notes that the motif of the tree woman, exploited in The Epistle of For¬ 
giveness, admittedly known in Arabic popular lore, 39 is also found in Lucian’s 
True Histories 40 

It has been suggested 41 that Risalat al-Ghufran was inspired by Risalat 
al-Tawabi’ wa-l-zawdbi ' by the Andalusian Arab poet and prose-writer Ibn Shu- 
hayd (d. 426/1035), who composed it only a few years before al-Ma'arri wrote 
his work. In this short, incompletely preserved work, translated by James T. 
Monroe as The Treatise of Familiar Spirits and Demons , 42 the author takes as his 
starting point the ancient Arab idea that a poet is inspired by a demon or genius, 
an idea that survived in Islamic times even though many would not take it more 
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seriously than European poets would literally believe in the existence of the 
Muses or a personal muse. Ibn Shuhayd describes his imagined conversations 
with the demons of some famous poets: the pre-Islamic Imru’ al-Qays, Tarafah, 
and Qays ibn al-Khatlm, and the Abbasid poets Abu Nuwas and Abu Tammam; 
he boldly expands the idea by assigning similar demons to prose writers such as 
‘Abd al-Hamld ibn Yahya, Badi‘ al-Zaman al-Hamadhanl, and al-Jahiz (who no 
doubt would have been surprised by the fancy), and by describing some animal 
genii: a mule and a goose. It is not impossible that al-Ma'arri (who in fact com¬ 
posed a short epistle on the same topic) 43 was aware of this work, but one would 
underestimate his powers of invention if one assumed he was unable to compose 
his Epistle without such inspiration. 

Th e Epistle ofForgiveness builds to some extent on his own Risalat al-Mala’ikah 
(The Epistle of the Angels), mentioned above as a work on morphology. In this 
work, composed probably a few years before the Epistle ofForgiveness, al-Ma'arr! 
imagines that he himself discusses oddities of the Arabic lexicon with angels in 
the afterlife. He surprises the angels with his analysis of the word for “angel” 
(malak, pi. mala’ikah), 44 and he discusses other words with them. He argues that 
those who end up in heaven enjoying the hur (black-and-white-eyed damsels) 
and other delights such as the sundus and istabraq (“silk and brocade”) should at 
least be aware of the morphology and etymology of these words. 45 The imagined 
conversations are at times very similar to those in al-Ghufrdn, for instance when 
al-Ma'arr! quotes poets and grammarians to prove a point, whereupon an angel 
exclaims, “Who is this Ibn Abi Rabl'ah, what’s this Abu ‘Ubaydah, what’s all this 
nonsense? If you have done any pious deeds you will be happy; if not, get out of 
here!” 46 There is clearly some self-mockery here. 

Similarly, although al-Ma'arr! is clearly mocking Ibn al-Qarih in al-Ghufrdn, 
one suspects that many of the philological concerns of the latter were also his 
own. Ibn al-Qarih’s fictional persona often uses obscure and rare words, which 
he immediately explains in plainer language; it looks as if he is being mocked 
for his pedantry. However, al-Ma'arri does the same when he writes in his own 
voice; he appears to flaunt his extraordinary knowledge of the Arabic lexicon. A 
passage in Part Two hints at another, practical reason why he added his glosses: 
our blind author fears that his dictations, with their recondite diction, may be 
misunderstood or garbled by his scribes. 47 Likewise, one assumes that some of 
the criticism voiced by Ibn al-Qarih on points of grammar and versification is 
shared by al-Ma'arri. A similar preoccupation with philology is found in other 
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works by him, such as The Epistle of the Neigher and the Brayer. It is clear that for 
al-Ma‘arri and, as he imagines, for Ibn al-Qarih the expected delights of Para¬ 
dise are not primarily sensual but intellectual. The various delights provided by 
pretty girls, music, food, and drink are generally described in a somewhat ironi¬ 
cal vein and the comparisons of heavenly substances with earthly equivalents 
are couched in ludicrously hyperbolic expressions; but the pleasures of poetry 
and philological pedantry are taken, on the whole, rather more seriously, even 
though here, too, a modicum of mockery is not altogether absent. 

It is not surprising that in almost all translations of The Epistle of Forgiveness 
such passages about grammar, lexicon, and prosody have been drastically cur¬ 
tailed or omitted altogether, for a combination of reasons: they will not greatly 
interest those who do not know Arabic, they will seem an annoying interruption 
of the narrative to those who read the text for the story, and not least because 
they are rather difficult to translate and in need of copious annotation. When 
Bint al-Shati’ published her adaptation of Part One of the Epistle of Forgiveness 
for the stage, as a play in three acts, 48 she naturally excised much of the philol¬ 
ogy, even though she lets the actors discuss some matters regarding grammatical 
case endings and poetic meters on the stage. It is not known if the play has ever 
been performed and one cannot but have some doubts about its viability. 49 

Al-Ma'arri’s rationalist critique of religion has influenced and inspired neo- 
classicist and modernist Arabic writers and poets, such as the Iraqi poets Jamil 
Sidql 1 -Zahawi (1863-1936) and Ma'ruf al-Rusafi (1875-1945). The former wrote 
a verse epic, Thawrah fi l-jahim (Revolution in Hell, 1931) in which he offers an 
interesting and subversive interpretation of the Epistle of Forgiveness, involving 
many well-known figures from Western and Arab history and culture. Heaven is 
the place for the establishment, Hell for the maladjusted and the socially ambi¬ 
tious, who are punished for their courage. Finally, supported by the angels of 
Hell, they storm Heaven, claiming it as their rightful place since it is they who 
have advanced mankind. 50 Hadith ‘Isa ibn Hishdm (The Story of'Isa ibn Hishdm ), 
a well-known work of fiction first published serially between 1898 and 1902 by 
the Egyptian author Muhammad al-Muwaylihi (i858?-i93o), is often linked 
with the Maqdmdt of Bad!' al-Zaman al-Hamadhanl (d. 398/1008) but it has sev¬ 
eral things in common with Risalat al-Ghufrdn: a protagonist who is resurrected 
from the dead before an imaginary journey, implicit and explicit criticism of 
contemporary beliefs and customs, and a style in which rhymed prose alternates 
with ordinary prose. 
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The varied fate of the text, with its incomplete, truncated translations and 
its transformation into a play, clearly shows how difficult it is to classify it, to 
those who love neat classifications. Although called a risdlah and addressed to 
one person, it is not an ordinary letter, nor is it intended to be read only by the 
addressee. While containing a narrative complete with a lengthy flashback it is 
not a normal story, qissah, hadith, khabar, or hikdyah. It incorporates much of 
what normally belongs to the genre of philological “dictations,” amall. It con¬ 
tains, in al-Dhahabi’s words quoted above, “much adab” which here has all its 
meanings of erudition, literary quotations including much poetry, moral edifica¬ 
tion, and entertaining anecdotes. Searchers for the “organic unity” of this het¬ 
erogeneous literary work will have an arduous task. One could argue that part of 
its originality and its attractiveness lies precisely in the impossibility of pigeon¬ 
holing it; but not every reader, critic, or publisher will be charmed by this. 
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Language, Style, and Translation 

The present translators originally harbored some doubts about translating the 
text in full. However, it is the admirable purpose of the Library of Arabic Litera¬ 
ture to present complete texts, in the original Arabic and in an English transla¬ 
tion. We consented and took on the task as a daunting but stimulating challenge. 
The present translation, for the first time in any language, is complete, for the 
sake of the integrity of the text and in order not to distort its actual character, 
which reflects the author’s character, as far as we can know it. Abu 1 -Ala’ is not 
first-and-foremost a storyteller: he is a satirist, a moralist, and a philologist who, 
in his physical blindness and linguistic insight, lives in a universe of language 
to such an extent that one could even say that, in addition to the two or three 
“prisons” mentioned above, he also lived in the admittedly very spacious prison 
of the Arabic language. It was a prison in which he felt at home like no other. 
The reader should be warned that The Epistle of Forgiveness is not exactly an easy 
read; but the philological passages can be skipped by impatient readers. 

Telling a story could be done in a simple, unadorned style. The stories 
in al-Faraj ba’d al-Shiddah (Relief after Distress) by al-Muhassin al-Tanukhl 
(d. 384/994), for instance, are written in a relatively plain Arabic, and so are 
innumerable anecdotes and stories in various collections and anthologies. How¬ 
ever, the aim of epistolary prose, in al-Ma‘arri’s time, was not always primarily 
to express one’s meaning clearly: that would be paramount to an insult, as if the 
recipient could only understand plain speech. One ought to employ a flowery 
style, rich in metaphors, allusions, syntactical and semantic parallelism, recon¬ 
dite vocabulary, and above all saj’ or rhymed prose, usually in the form of paired 
rhyme (aabbccdd.. .). Such an ornate style is found especially in preambles 
of letters and books, and in descriptive, “purple” passages, or on any occasion 
where the author wishes to display his erudition and stylistic prowess. Already 
in al-Ma‘arri’s lifetime interesting experiments had been done to introduce saj’ 
into narrative prose texts continuously rather than on specific occasions, Bad! 1 
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al-Zaman al-Hamadhani (d. 398/1008) being a pioneer in this field, as the “inven¬ 
tor” of the maqamah genre. 

Al-Ma'arri, in Part One of his Epistle, does not use saf throughout but only 
at certain points. Since it is such a characteristic and striking element of classi¬ 
cal Arabic prose, it has been imitated in the translation, at the risk of sounding 
somewhat quaint. 51 The same has not been done, except very occasionally, in 
the translation of Ibn al-Qarih’s epistle; likewise, the frequency of saf in Part 
Two of Risalat al-Ghufrdn will make it impossible to imitate it in English. The 
reader should be aware that many a strange expression could have been caused 
by an Arabic rhyme; as Nicholson says, perhaps too harshly, “AbuT-Ala seldom 
escapes from his artificial prose with its forced metaphors and tyrannous 
rhymes.” 52 Often, especially in Part Two, he is not content with ordinary rhyme 
but employs the “rich rhyme” that also marks the poems in his Luzumiyydt. 
Where al-Ma‘arri uses an obscure word, the translation also uses an unusual Eng¬ 
lish word, if possible. Fidelity to the text therefore overrides readability at times. 
The translators have stayed as close as possible to the Arabic text and have never 
resorted, unlike predecessors such as Brackenbury, Melssa, and Monteil, to 
summary, large-scale paraphrase, and blatant glossing over difficulties by simple 
omission (Brackenbury and Mei'ssa cannot be blamed for this, since they relied 
on Kaylani’s edition, which leaves out everything that is difficult or obscure). 
Some concessions to English style and usage had to be made, of course. Thus 
we have not hesitated to make pronouns (the ubiquitous and often confusing 
“he,” “him,” and “his” of Arabic narrative) explicit in order to make it clear who 
or what is meant, wherever this seemed desirable. Very often, when al-Ma‘arri 
refers to Ibn al-Qarih, we have rendered “he” as “the Sheikh.” Al-Ma‘arri’s lan¬ 
guage is difficult and not all problems have been solved. Arab editors and com¬ 
mentators can ignore them, or pretend they do not find them problematical 
rather than confess their ignorance (we suspect this is often the case); a transla¬ 
tor cannot hide in the same manner. In the notes we have discussed some of our 
difficulties and doubts or professed our inability to understand the text. 

Many such problems are found in the poetry quoted in the text. Both epis¬ 
tles contain much of it, most of it by other poets, although the poems recited 
by the demon Abu Hadrash in Risalat al-Ghufran are obviously by al-Ma'arri 
himself. Classical Arabic poetry always rhymes (normally with “monorhyme”: 
aaaaaa ...), but our translations, with very few exceptions, do not use rhyme, 
which would normally be incompatible with accuracy; instead of the Arabic 
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quantitative meters (not unlike those of ancient Greek, Latin, or Sanskrit) a 
loose English meter (e.g., iambic) has generally been chosen. In view of the dif¬ 
ficulties of many verses and the fact that they do not contribute to the bare 
narrative, it is not surprising that all earlier translators drastically cut the verse. 
Needless to say, in the present translation nothing has been cut. 

The two translators have collaborated closely. The English text of the transla¬ 
tion, annotation, and introduction, was made by van Gelder, who was helped, 
in varying degrees, by predecessors such as Nicholson, Brackenbury, Mei'ssa, 
Dechico, and Monteil, 53 by Bint al-Shati”s excellent annotation, by Schoeler’s 
published, partial, German translation, and by his unpublished rough draft of 
the complete German translation of Part One. Van Gelder’s drafts were thor¬ 
oughly revised by Schoeler and difficulties were discussed in frequent and 
fruitful email exchanges. The final English version was polished by two native 
speakers, Sheila Ottway and especially James Montgomery, our project editor at 
LAL. Translations from the Qur’an are by van Gelder; they are marked by angle 
brackets (French quotation marks) to distinguish them from other quotations, 
just as in Arabic they are customarily given in special decorative “bow brackets.” 
English and Arabic titles of the various chapters have been added. 

After the completion of Part One, the translators were made aware of a new 
translation into Italian of Part One, by Martino Diez, who kindly sent a copy. 
Unlike its predecessors, it is virtually complete and includes the various digres¬ 
sions on grammar, lexicon, and prosody; it is provided with informative notes. 
We could make only limited use of this excellent translation. 
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Reynold A. Nicholson may have been the pioneer in studying The Epistle of For¬ 
giveness and making scholars acquainted with it, but the towering figure in the 
field is without question the Egyptian scholar ‘A’ishah Abd al-Rahman (1913— 
98), who named herself Bint al-Shati’ (“Daughter of the Riverbank” 54 ), and 
whose doctoral dissertation at the University of Cairo in 1950 became the basis 
for the first scholarly edition of the epistles by al-Ma'arri and Ibn al-Qarih. Her 
richly annotated edition, a monument of scholarship, appeared in 1954 (Cairo: 
Dar al-Ma‘arif) and was republished several times with minor revisions. For the 
present bilingual edition it was decided not to duplicate her efforts, but to rely 
for the most part on her edition. The ninth edition that appeared in Cairo in 1993 
forms the basis of the Arabic text offered here; we have also used some of her 
earlier editions, notably the third (Cairo, 1963) and fourth (Cairo, n.d.), because 
even though the later edition corrects some mistakes and inaccuracies, some 
new typographical errors have crept in occasionally. Furthermore, we have con¬ 
sulted other printed editions, all of them uncritical. Nicholson’s articles contain 
only selected parts of the Arabic text. The oldest of these printed texts is that by 
Ibrahim al-Yaziji (Cairo: al-Matba‘ah al-Hindiyyah, 1903); rather fully voweled, 
the edition is devoid of annotation and does not contain Ibn al-Qarih’s letter. 
Kamil Kaylani, in an undated volume published in Cairo (Dar al-Ma‘arif) in 1943, 
entitled Risalat al-Ghufran li-l-shd’ir al-faylasufAbi l-Aid’ al-Ma’arri (The Epistle 
of Forgiveness by the poet-philosopher Abu l-Ald’ al-Ma’arri), offered a shortened 
version of the epistles of Ibn al-Qarih and al-Ma‘arri, stripped of most of the dif¬ 
ficult passages, together with much relevant and sometimes irrelevant annota¬ 
tion and a selection of other epistles by al-Ma‘arri. Later editions, all uncritical, 
are obviously (but only rarely explicitly) dependent on Bint al-Shati’: the lightly 
annotated one of Mufid Qumayhah (Beirut: Dar Maktabat al-Hilal, 1406/1986, 
no indexes) and the more fully (but often erroneously) annotated one by 
Muhammad al-Iskandarani and In'am Fawwal (Beirut: Dar al-Katib al-Arabl, 
2011/1432, provided with indexes). 

In her critical edition of the two epistles Bint al-Shati’ explains that for Ibn 
al-Qarih’s Epistle she relied on two manuscripts from the Taymuriyyah collection 
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in the National Library (Dar al-Kutub) in Cairo and one printed edition, the one 
incorporated by Muhammad Kurd ‘All in his collection Rasa’ll al-bulaghd ’. 55 
The older, undated manuscript was apparently the basis for both the later one 
(copied in 1327/1909) and the edition in Rasa’ll al-bulagha’, and Bint al-Shati’ 
took it as the basis for her own edition. We have also benefited from the only 
other critical edition of Ibn al-Qarih’s epistle, part of the unpublished doctoral 
dissertation by Michel Dechico, which also contains a study and a translation. 56 

For her edition of Risalat al-Ghufran, Bint al-Shati’ used seven manuscripts, 
as well as Nicholson’s publication and earlier printed editions. The most impor¬ 
tant manuscript, preserved in Istanbul, seems to date from the seventh/thir¬ 
teenth century; its copyist remarks that he collated the text with a manuscript 
corrected by Abu Zakariyya 1 -TibrIzI, mentioned above as a pupil and great 
admirer of al-Ma‘arri, and an important scholar himself. The other manuscripts 
used by Bint al-Shati’ are obviously of less importance, being later, sometimes 
incomplete, and offering a less reliable text. 

Bint al-Shati’ provides two kinds of footnotes. One supplies textual commen¬ 
tary, including meticulous, detailed information about variant readings in the 
manuscripts and parallel texts, occasional emendations, and glosses that explain 
difficult words. At times she cites Nicholson’s readings and interpretations, often 
with gratuitously scathing remarks when he was wrong. The other set of foot¬ 
notes gives basic information on persons and places mentioned in the text. Even 
though her editorial practice has been criticized, 57 altogether her notes display 
stupendous learning and she is almost always right. In our own annotation we 
have relied much on her notes, but we have not slavishly followed her and it 
would have been impossible simply to translate her annotation. The textual 
notes to the present Arabic edition only provide the main variants and those 
instances where we decided to deviate from Bint al-Shati”s text; variants that are 
obviously scribal errors have been ignored. For detailed information about man¬ 
uscript variants the reader is referred to Bint al-Shati”s edition. Where needed, 
explanations and justifications of our choices are found in the annotation to the 
English translation. 

The original guidelines of the Library of Arabic Literature recommend that 
annotation be kept to a minimum. We are grateful to the editors for approv¬ 
ing the increased volume of annotations included in the present work. Because 
of the difficulty of the present text and the plethora of names and allusions it 
contains, a great deal more explanation was considered essential; there would 
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have been yet more if we had done full justice to the text. Instead, we have lim¬ 
ited the annotation to a minimum. A full list of the names of individuals, places, 
tribes and dynasties which occur in the text is given in the Glossary of Names 
and Terms. 
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1 Ibn Khallikan, Wafayat, i, 113-16; the same in al-Safadi, al-Wafi, iv, 94-111. 

2 Yaqut, Mu jam al-udabd 1 , iii, 107-217; see p. 161. 

3 Yaqut, Mujam al-udabd 1 , xv, 83. 

4 Nicholson, “Persian Manuscripts.” 

5 Nicholson, “The Risalatu ’ 1 -Ghufran by Abu T-Ala’ al-Ma'arri 11 Journal of the Royal Asi¬ 
atic Society (1900): 637-720; (1902): 75-101, 337-62, 813-47. 

6 Al-Tha* alibi, Tatimmat al-Yatimah, p. 16; also in Yaqut, Mujam al-udabd 1 , iii, 129-30; Ibn 
al-Adlm, Bughyat al-talab, p. 897; al-Safadi, al-Wafi bi-l-Wafaydt, vii, 96. Ibn al-Adim, 
always keen to defend al-Ma c arri, doubts that he ever played games or even jested. 
Al-Ma c arris jesting cannot be denied but it is admittedly always of a serious kind. 

7 Following Arabic usage, in this introduction he will be called either al-Ma c arri or Abu 
1-Ala’, for the sake of variety. 

8 The Arabic term is kunyah (incorrectly translated as “patronymic” in the Encyclopaedia 
of Islam, New [= Second] Edition, v, 395). 

9 Ibn al-Adlm, Bughyat al-talab, pp. 896-97. 

10 An allusion to making fire by means of the friction between two pieces of wood, one 
hard and one soft. 

11 The collection is often called al-Luzumiyyat. 

12 For a good selection, with English translations, see Nicholson, “The Meditations of 
Ma'arri.” 

13 Abu 1 -Ala’ al-Maarrl, Zajr al-nabih: Muqtatafat. 

14 Al-Ma c arri, Luzum ma layalzam, i, 188 (rhyme -ithi): “I see myself in my three prisons | 
(so do not ask me about my secret story) || Because of my loss of sight, being home- 
bound | and my soul’s residing in an evil body.” 

15 See, e.g., Ibn Khallikan, Wafayat, i, 115. 

16 Al-Qifti, Inbah al-ruwah, i, 85. 

17 Yaqut, Mujam al-udabd 1 , iii, 176-213; see Margoliouth, “Abu T-Ala’ al-Ma'arri’s Corre¬ 
spondence on Vegetarianism.” 

18 e.g., Yaqut, Mujam al-udabd 1 , iii, 125. 

19 Yaqut, Mujam al-udabd 1 , iii, 126; Ibn al-Adim, Bughyat al-talab, p. 910 mentions “sev¬ 
enty poets from al-Ma'arrah.” 
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20 On speaking animals, see Wagner, “Sprechende Tiere in der arabischen Prosa 

21 There are several versions of this anecdote, see, e.g., Ibn al-Adlm, Bughyat al-talab, 
pp. 879-80. 

22 Gibb, Arabic Literature: An Introduction, whose “Silver Age” begins two years before 
al-Ma arris death, with the Seljuqs entering Baghdad. 

23 Yaqut, Mu jam al-udaba 1 , iii, 142; cf. e.g. Ibn al-Adlm, Bughyat al-talab, p. 865. 

24 Ibn al- Adlm, Bughyat al-talab, p. 909, al-AbbasI, Ma ( ahid al-tansis, i, 52. The two snakes 
growing on the shoulders are reminiscent of al-Dahhak/Zahhak/Zuhak, the evil Ara¬ 
bian king of Iranian lore; see, e.g., E. Yarshater, “Zuhak.” Ibn al-Adlm gives the dream 
an interpretation that is favorable to al-Ma'arrl: the snakes are the false accusations of 
heresy and unbelief; the dream describes the sheikh’s life, not his afterlife. 

25 Dawkhalah or dawkhallah means “date basket made of palm leaves.” 

26 On Ibn al-Qarih see Yaqut, Mujam al-udaba ’, xv, 83-88; shortened in al-Safadl, Wafi, 
xxii, 233-35; al-Suyutl, Bughyat al-wuah, ii, 207. It is said that he died after 421/1030 
(al-Safadl, xxii, 234; Yaqut, implausibly, has “after 461/1068”). 

27 For a fragment of four verses, see Yaqut, Mujam al-udaba 1 , xv, 84. 

28 For a German translation and study, see Schoeler, “Abu 1 -Ala’ al-Ma'arrls Prolog zum 
Sendschreiben iiber die Vergebung .” 

29 A’ishah Abd al-Rahman “Bint al-Shati’,” Qira'ahjadidahfi Risalat al-Ghufran, pp. 52-54; 
eadem, “Abu T-Ala’ al-Ma arrl,” p. 337. 

30 Schoeler, “Abu 1 -Ala’ al-Ma 1 arris Prolog,” p. 421. 

31 Schoeler, “Die Vision, der auf einer Hypothese grundet: Zur Deutung von Abu T-Ala’ 
al-Ma‘arris Risalat al-Gufran .” 

32 Al-DhahabI, Tarikh al-Islam: Hawadith wa-wafayat 441-50, 451-60, pp. 199-200; the 
Arabic words are mazdakah, istikhfaf, and adab. The term mazdakah, instead of the 
normal mazdakiyyah, is unusual but found elsewhere, e.g., al-Safadl, Wafi, xv, p. 426. 
Since Mazdak is not mentioned in Risalat al-Ghufran, Nicholson suggests (Journal of the 
Roy al Asiatic Society, 1900, p. 637) that mazdakah could be a corruption of the common 
word zandaqah, which has a related meaning. The former is derived from Mazdak, who 
was the leader of a pre-Islamic revolutionary religious movement in Sassanid Iran in the 
early sixth century ad, while zandaqah is derived from zindiq, “heretic,” often implying 
Manichaeism. 

33 He is followed by Brackenbury in his English translation, which is based on Kaylanl’s 
edition. 

34 QustakI 1 -HimsI, in articles published in Majallat Malhad al-Lughah al-Arabiyyah 
(Damascus), 7 (1927) and 8 (1928); see Hassan Osman, “Dante in Arabic.” 
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35 See Strohmaier, “Chaj ben Mekitz - die unbekannte Quelle der Divina Commedia 

36 “The Risalatu’l-Ghufran,” p. 76. 

37 True Histories, in Lucian (trans. Keith Sidwell), Chattering Courtesans, pp. 308-46; see 
esp. pp. 330 - 39 - 

38 Introduction to Lucian, Chattering Courtesans, p. xx. 

39 See e.g. Tibbets and Toorawa, section “The tree” in the entry “Wakwak,” EI2, xi (2002), 
pp. 107-8. 

40 Lucian, Chattering Courtesans, p. 312. 

41 See e.g. J. M. Continente Ferrer, “Consideraciones en torno a las relaciones entre la 
Risalat al-TawabV wa-l-Zaivdbi de ibn Suhayd y la Risalat al-Gufran de al-Ma c arri 
in Actas de las jornadas de cultura arabe e islamica, 1978, (Madrid, 1981), pp. 124-34; 
'Abd al-Salam al-Harras, “ Risalat al-Tawabi c wa-l-zawabi wa-‘alaqatuha li -Risalat 
al-Ghufran” al-Manahil, 9:25 (1982): 211-20. 

42 Ibn Shuhayd, The Treatise of Familiar Spirits and Demons. 

43 Risalat al-shayatm, published in Kamil Kaylani’s edition of Risalat al-Ghufran, pp. 475- 
506 (only the beginning of the epistle deals with the demons of poets). 

44 Al-Ma'arri, Risalat al-Malaikah, pp. 5-8. 

45 Al-Ma'arri, Risalat al-Mala’ikah, pp. 26-28, 36-38; for sundus and istabraq see QKahf 
18:31 and Dukhan 44:53. 

46 Al-Ma'arri, Risalat al-Mala’ikah, p. 8. 

47 Risalat al-Ghufran, p. 382. 

48 Qira’ahjadidah fi Risalat al-Ghufran (A New Reading of The Epistle of Forgiveness), sub¬ 
titled Nass masrahi min al-qarn al-khamis al-hijri (“A Dramatic Text of the Fifth Century 
of the Hijra”), see pp. 65-186; cf. “Moreh”, Live Theatre and Dramatic Literature in the 
Medieval Arabic World, pp. 112-13. 

49 There is no drama in the classical Arabic “high” literary tradition; the texts employed in 
popular slapstick acting were almost never written down. 

50 See Wiebke Walther’s review of Schoeler’s translation of Risalat al-Ghufran in Zeitschrift 
der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, 157 (2007): 225-28, her article “Camil Sidqi 
az-Zahawi,” her entry “az-Zahawi, Gamll Sidqi” in Kindlers Neues Literatur Lexikon, Bd. 
22 (Suppl.) 1998, p. 741, and the German translation by G. Widmer in Welt des Islams, 17 
( 1935 ): 1 - 79 - 

51 Recent examples of prose rhyme in English translations from the Arabic may be found 
in Paul M. Cobb’s translation (2008) of al-Vtibar, the memoirs of Usamah ibn Mun- 
qidh (d. 584/1188), as The Book of Contemplation, and in Humphrey Davies’ translation 
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(2007) of a seventeenth-century work, Yusuf al-Shirblnis Brains Confounded by the Ode 
of Abu ShadufExpounded. 

52 Journal of the Roy al Asiatic Society , 1902, p. 75. 

53 Monteil’s “translation” is full of wild guesses that are often wrong and without any solid 
basis in the Arabic text, even though they seem to produce a plausible sense. 

54 She grew up in Dimyat (Damietta). 

55 Fourth ed. Cairo, 1954 (first ed. Cairo, 1908); for the Risalah see pp. 254-79. 

56 “La Risala d’Ibn al-Qarih: traduction et etude lexicographique,” These pour le Doctorat 
de 3 e Cycle, Paris: Universite de Paris III, Sorbonne Nouvelle, 1980. 

57 See Hellmut Ritter’s review in Oriens, 6 (1953): 189-91. 
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In the name of God, the Merciful, the Compassionate 


We commence in His name, seeking success through His benediction. Praise 
be to God, the originator of blessings, Who is alone in being pre-eternal; 
Who is exalted above any likeness to His creatures and above the attributes 
of those who have been brought into being; Who bestows benefactions but 
is not responsible for malefactions; Who is just in His acts and truthful in His 
words; the Creator and Originator of creation, who makes it last and annihi¬ 
lates it as He wills. His blessings be on Muhammad and his pious family and 
relations, with a blessing that may gratify him, bring him nearer and closer 
to Him, and give him favor and good graces with Him. 

I am writing—may God lengthen the life of my lord the venerable Sheikh and 
prolong his time; may He give him lasting protection and happiness; may He 
make me his ransom and may He present me before him 2 in truth and in real¬ 
ity, having been moved by good intention and firm belief, not only by way 
of speech and writing, without disrespect or guile, without the affectation of 
affection or complaisance; not as somebody said when visiting a sick friend 
of his: “How are you? May God make me your ransom!,” merely intending to 
show affection and wanting to flatter, thinking that he had done a good deed 
for which his friend would thank him were he to get up and recuperate, and 
reward him were he to regain his health and recover—I am writing in a state 
of well-being that would be complete with being in the Sheikh’s presence, 
and in a state of prosperity that would be in perfect order by being honored 
by his noble person, his blessed mind, and his countenance. 

God, the most Noble—His names be sanctified—knows that if I had 
yearned to meet him—may God always support him!—as a bereft mother 
camel yearns for her calf, or a bird with chicks for its nest, or a dove for its 
mate, or a gazelle for its fawn, it would have been one of those things changed 
by the course of nights and days, years and ages; rather, it is the yearning of 
the thirsty for water, the fearful for safety, the snake-bitten for recovery, the 
drowning for rescue, the perturbed for quiet of mind—nay the yearning of 
the Sheikh’s precious soul for God’s praise and glory; for I have seen how it is 
drawn toward these things as components are drawn toward their elements 
and basic principles toward their substances. 3 If God grants me a fullness of 
life that enables me to delight in seeing the Sheikh and to hold fast on to the 
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rope of his affection, then I shall be like the nocturnal traveler who lays down 
his staff, praises 4 his nightly journey, and whose heart and mind are glad¬ 
dened and delighted; he is like someone untouched by evil, not betrayed by 
an enemy, not worn away by setting out at night and returning in the morn¬ 
ing. Perhaps God will grant me this, today or tomorrow—in Him is our trust. 

I ask God, despite the need to come closer, the distance, and the remoteness, 2.2 
to let the Sheikh enjoy the excellence that has risen high upon his shoulders 
and which has conquered East and West. For if one traverses his raging sea of 
knowledge and considers the brilliance of his radiant full moon, one’s pen is 
apt to falter in one’s fingers and one’s natural talent will fail to impress itself 5 
on one’s epistles, unless one hands to him the keys or asks him to bestow one 
of the keys of his knowledge, so that one could be affiliated to him, in his 
debt, as someone who has come down to his mountain path, one of his asso¬ 
ciates and his party; a spark of his fire, a sliver of his gold dinar, a drop of his 
ocean, a puddle of his flood—Alas, how remote! 

A span is too short for a journey; 6 

Applying kohl to the eyes is not like having coal-black eyes; 7 

They were created generous, not feigning to be generous: 
the generous is he who does not feign generosity; 8 

—especially since the characteristics of the soul cleave to it like colors to 
bodies: white cannot turn black, nor black white. Nor can a brave man be 
cowardly, or a coward brave. Abu Bakr al-Arzaml says: 

The coward among men flees, abandoning his nearest and dearest, 9 
while the brave among men will defend those unrelated to him. 

A munificent man’s favor will be granted to his enemy, 
while the favor of a miser will be denied to his relatives. 

He who does not refrain from brutishness to those who love him 
will refrain from brutishness toward those who assail him. 

How could a fog compare with a downpour from the clouds? How could the 2.3 
crow swoop like the eagle? How to compare oneself to the Sheikh, whose 
name, when mentioned in the sessions of recollection, has become a call to 
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prayer, a tongue to express the landmarks of gratitude? 10 He who rejects the 
evidence of the eyes, who treats both mankind and jinn haughtily, and who 
clings to calumny and falsehood obstinately is like someone who in his inso¬ 
lence vies with the hardness of the stone in his obdurateness, who seeks to 
rival the beauty of the moon with his ugliness, who raves and babbles, who 
«takes in hand and hamstrings it». u He is like someone afflicted with fever 
who is delirious and who looks jaundiced, 12 like someone who proclaims his 
own shortcomings among the dwellers of the desert and the towns. He is— 
and this is unquestionable—like the person the poet meant: 13 

Like one that butts a rock, one day, hoping to cleave it, 
but does not harm it, and the ibex only hurts his horns. 

It is transmitted that the messenger of God—God bless and preserve him 
and increase him in honor with Him—said, “God curse him who speaks with 
two tongues, God curse every liar, God curse every slanderer!” 

I reached the periphery of Aleppo—may God protect and guard it—after 2.4 
having been smitten in its outskirts with catastrophe, calamity, and casualty; 
nay, I was stricken with the rarest misfortunes and a crushing disaster. When 
I entered the town, not yet having a fixed abode, I did not recognize it, for I 
could not find any acquaintance or neighbor; then I recited to it, weeping: 

When, after long avoidance, I pay a visit to a land, 

I miss a loved one, though the place is still the same. 

Abu 1 -Qatiran al-Marrar ibn Sa'Td al-Faq'asI was in love with his cousin in 
Najd who was called Wahshiyyah. A man from Syria took her as his wife to 
his country. He was grieved and afflicted by her being far away and by being 
separated from her. In a poem he said: 

Since Wahshiyyah has left Najd, no doctor 
can cure your eyes of what they weep for. 

He saw a glance from her and he could not hold back his tears: 

her clothes, with underneath a rising sand dune! 14 
The winds that blow from Syria were once 15 disliked, 
but now those same winds have turned sweet. 

What I had gained is gone with the wind, as happened to Abu 1 -Qatiran with 
Wahshiyyah. 
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And then... and then... and then.. , 16 


Then the Sheikh’s name was mentioned—may God always support him!— 2.5 
without any cause or occasion requiring it; and someone said, “The Sheikh 
knows more about syntax than Sibawayh and more about lexicography and 
metrics than al-Khalll.” 

I replied, as the assembly gave ear, “I have heard that he—may God 
always support him!—belittles what is great in him, and even minimizes 
what is little in him; thus his belittling becomes a form of aggrandizement 
and his deprecation becomes an augmentation. I have witnessed the same 
thing in some other scholars I have met personally—may God have mercy 
upon them all, and may He make the Sheikh the inheritor of their longest, 
most flourishing, and most prosperous lifetime!—but there is no need for 
this: the flowers have blossomed, the light is bright, and dawn is shining for 
those with sight!” 


Abu 1 -Faraj al-Zahrajl, state secretary at the court of Nasr al-Dawlah—may 2.6.1 
God always protect him!—wrote a letter to me, which he gave me, and 
another letter to the Sheikh—may God always support him!—which he 
entrusted to me, asking me to deliver it to the venerable Sheikh, as speech, 
rather than as a dispatch, and quickly convey it and not to delay it. But my 
traveling companion robbed me of one of my saddlebags, which had the 
letter in it, so I wrote this letter instead, complaining of my state of affairs and 
explaining my needs, to inform the Sheikh of all my foibles and failings and 
of my experiences, during my travels, with all the petty people who pretend 
to have knowledge and erudition. True erudition is that of the soul, not that 
of study; but they are devoid of both. They commit errors when they read or 
write 17 but when I point them out, they gang up against me and impute the 
errors to me! 

I met Abu 1 -Faraj al-Zahrajl in Amid. He had a library that he showed 2.6.2 
me. I told him, “These books of yours are Jewish and devoid of the Sha- Criticism of 
riah of the True Religion!” He showed his annoyance and disapproval of this 
remark. So I said to him, “You are talking to an experienced man; someone 
like me does not talk rubbish about things he does not know about. Verify 
and you will be certain!” He and his son began to read, and he said, “First¬ 
hand knowledge has belittled reported knowledge!” He wrote me a letter, 
eulogizing me, for such is his good nature and unblemished character. 18 
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The Epistle of Ibn al-Qarih 


Al-MutanabbI 19 says: 2.7.1 

I blame the manikins of these our times. 

using the diminutive (“manikin” of “man”), out of deprecation and not ven¬ 
eration, and by making them few and not many; thus spitting out his words 
like someone with a disease of the chest, 20 by which his hidden mind was 
expressed. This is possible in the figurative language of poetry, and one is not 
forbidden to say such things in verse or prose, but he said it inappropriately 
and addressed it to people who did not deserve it. A time in which he has 
had the good fortune to meet Sayf al-Dawlah does not deserve to have its 
people blamed. How could it, when he himself said, 

I go to his fief in his clothes 

on his steed from his house with his sword. 

He should have considered that these people are under Sayf al-Dawlah’s 
protection; they were affiliated to him and his proteges. And one should not 
complain to a reasonless, dumb object about persons possessing reason and 
speech: for “time” is no more than the movements of the celestial sphere— 
unless he is one of those who believe that these spheres possess reason and 
have knowledge and understanding, aware of the effect of their actions, 
with intentions and volitions, and who by their belief are induced to bring 
sacrifices and burnt offerings to them. In that case he would contradict his 
own words: 

Perish the religion of the worshippers of stars 
and those who claim that these have reason. 

Or he would be as God the Exalted says in His noble Book: 21 «Waver- 
ing between this, not to these, not to those»; he all but answers to this 
description. 

In a book on which they collaborated—the people of Baghdad and Cairo 2.7.2 
claim that nothing like it was ever written on the subject, on account of its 
slim size and its great learning—al-Qutrabbuli 22 and Ibn Abl 1 -Azhar 23 tell 
how al-Mutanabbi was taken from prison in Baghdad, to the court of Abu 
1 -Hasan ‘All ibn ‘Isa, the vizier (God have mercy upon him) 24 The latter asked, 

“Are you Ahmad, the would-be prophet ( al-mutanabbi )?” Al-Mutanabbi 
replied, “I am Ahmad the prophet ( al-nabl)\” 2S He bared his stomach and 
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The Epistle of Ibn al-Qarih 


showed him a wen. 26 “This,” he said, “is the stamp of my prophethood and 
the sign of my mission.” The vizier gave orders that his shoe be removed and 
his head be slapped with it fifty times. Then he sent him back to his prison. 
Al-Mutanabbi also said, addressing Sayf al-Dawlah: 

You are angry with him who has obtained your support, 
so that annoyance and gifts 27 torment him. 28 

He lies, by God! He had been badgering him about these acts of generosity 
and rubbing him up about them, jealously wanting them to come only from 
him and through him. But this does not detract from the polish of his poetry 
or the splendor of its fine style. 

But I am furious about those heretics 29 and apostates 30 who make fun of 3.1 
religion and wish to instill doubts and skepticism among the Muslims, those 
who take delight in detracting from the prophethood of the prophets, God’s 
blessings be on them all, and who are so satisfied with their sophistication 
and invention: 

The conceitedness of a singer and the sophistication of a heretic. 31 

Al-Mahdl had Bashshar killed for heresy. When the latter attracted notoriety 
for this and began to be afraid, he defended himself by saying, 

Ibn Nihya, 32 my head is heavy for me, 

and carrying two heads would be a heavy load! 

Let others call for worshipping two Lords: 

One is enough to keep me busy! 

Al-Mahdl also summoned Salih ibn Abd al-Quddus. He called for the execu- 3.2 
tion mat and the executioner. Salih asked, “Why are you sentencing me to 
death?” The caliph replied, “Because you said: 

Many a secret I have hidden, as if I 
were dumb, or my tongue were tied. 

If I had exposed my religion to the people 

the rest of my meals would be taken in prison. 
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The Epistle of Ibn al-Qarih 


“Enemy of God, and enemy ofyourself! 

A fine reputation veils scandalous deeds; 

but you’ll find no veil that covers good deeds.” 33 

Then Salih said, “I was a heretic but I have repented and renounced heresy!” 

But al-Mahdl said, “How can that be! You yourself said: 

An old man will not abandon his habits 
until he is buried in the earth of his grave. 

Though he may mend his ways, he will return to his error, 
just as a someone chronically ill will relapse.” 

The executioner struck before he knew what was happening, and his head 
rolled on the mat! 

In his reign, in a town beyond Bukhara in Transoxania, there lived a one- 3.3 
eyed man, a fuller, who made himself a gold mask and who was addressed as 
Lord Almighty. 34 He also erected a moon on a mountain several parasangs 
high for his followers. 35 Al-Mahdl dispatched an army to him, which laid 
siege to him in his fortified town. Then the heretic burned everything in it, 
gathered all the townspeople and gave them poisoned wine to drink; they 
all died. He too drank and joined them; and God hastened his spirit to Hell. 

Al-Sanadlql, in Yemen, had his troops in al-Mudaykhirah and Safhanah. 3.4 
He was addressed as Lord Almighty, also in writing. He had a “House of 
Abundance,” to which he brought all the women of the town, and he would 
let the men come and sleep with the women 36 at night. A trustworthy souce 
said: “I entered that place, to have a look. I heard a woman say, ‘My dear 
son!’ and he said, ‘Mummy, we want to perform what God’s Friend has com¬ 
manded us!’” 

He would say, “If you do this, private possessions will cease, and child 
will no longer be distinct from child. Thus you will become like one soul.” 
Al-Hasanl conducted a campaign against him, from Sanaa, and routed him; 
he then entrenched himself in a citadel in that region. Then al-Hasanl sent to 
him a physician with a poisoned lancet. He used it to let his blood and thus 
killed him. 
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The Epistle of Ibn al-Qarih 


Al-Walid ibn Yazid reigned for one year, two months, and a few days. He is 3.5.1 
the one who said: 

When I die, mother of the little dwarf, marry 
and do not hope to meet after the separation! 

For what you have been told about our meeting 

is but “tales of Tasm,” which leave one’s reason feeble. 37 

He once shot arrows at a copy of the Qur’an, piercing it, and saying, 

When you come to your Lord, on Resurrection Day, 
then say: O Lord, I have been pierced by al-Walid! 

He sent a Zoroastrian builder to Mecca, to build him a chamber to drink in 
on top of the Kaaba; but he died before its completion. The pilgrims would 
cry, 38 “Here we are, O God, here we are! Here we are, O Thou who hast 
killed al-Walid ibn Yazid, here we are!” 

Once he called for a vessel(?) 39 made of gold which contained a jewel of 
great value, in the shape of a man. He prostrated himself before it, kissed 
it, and said, “Prostrate yourself before it, you lout!” I said, 40 “Who is this?” 
“Mani,” he replied, “He was once great but his cause has dwindled with the 
passing of time.” “One is not permitted to prostrate oneself,” I said, “before 
anything but God!” He replied, “Leave us!” 

Once 41 he was drinking on a rooftop with a large crater made of crys¬ 
tal set before him, which contained several cupfuls. He said to his drink¬ 
ing companions, “In which sign of the zodiac is the moon tonight?” One of 
them said, “In the crater!” “True!” he replied, “You have said what I had 
in mind, too. By God, I shall drink a hebdomad!” 42 i.e., drinking for seven 
consecutive weeks. 

Once he was in a place called al-Bakhra’, 43 in the environs of Damascus; 
then he said, 

A Hashimite played at being a prophet, 

without a revelation that came to him, nor a book. 

He was killed in that place. I saw his head in that crater, with which he 
intended to “hebdomadize.” 
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The Epistle of Ibn al-Qarih 


Abu ‘Isa, the son of al-Rashid, is the one who said: 3.5.2 

The month of fasting has come to me as a disaster; may that month cease 
to be! 

And may I never fast for another month! 

If the caliph were to aid me and give me power over that month 
I would appeal for aid against that month as long as I live. 

Instantly he was struck with a fit and he died before he lived to see another 
month, God be praised! 

Al-Jannabi killed thousands of people in Mecca. He took twenty-six thou- 3.6.1 
sand camels easily, 44 he set fire to their equipment and baggage, and seized 
so many women, youths, and small children, that the area was crowded with 
them. He took away the “stone of the place of attachment,” 45 thinking that it 
was the “magnet of the hearts,” and he took the waterspout 46 I 47 heard him 
say to a tall, bulky, black servant, who, dressed in his two mantles, was strut¬ 
ting on top of the Kaaba, “Rakhamah, wrench it off, be quick!”— meaning 
the waterspout of the Kaaba. Then I became aware that the Hadith schol¬ 
ars had made a mistake when they said, “A boy called Rahmah will wrench 
it off,” 48 just as they misspelled ‘All’s words—God be pleased with him— 
when he said, “Basra will perish through the wind,” but it perished with the 
Zanj, 49 for the Alid pretender of Basra killed twenty-four thousand people 
there at a place called al-‘AqIq; they counted them by tallying with reeds. 

He set fire to its great mosque. He addressed the Zanj in a sermon: “You have 
been helped by your ugly physique; to follow it up, an ugly reputation you 
must seek! To every habitation bring doom; turn every room into a tomb!” 

Abu 1 -Husayn al-YazIdl al-Warzanlnl 50 said to me in Damascus, “He attached 
himself to my ancestor’s family and claimed to be related to him.” 51 

Abu ‘Abd Allah ibn Muhammad ibn Rizam al-Ta’I al-Kufl reports: “I was 3.6.2 
in Mecca at the time when the sword of al-Jannabi had wrought havoc 
among the pilgrims. I saw one of them who had killed a number of people, 
saying, ‘You dogs! Has Muhammad, the man from Mecca, not told you that 
«Whoever enters it will be safe»? 52 But what safety is there here then?’ 

I replied, ‘Arab warrior, if you guarantee that I will be safe from your sword, 

I shall explain this to you.’ ‘Very well,’ he said. I continued, ‘There are five 
answers. First, it means: whoever enters it will be safe from My torment at 
the Resurrection. Secondly: safe from the religious duty that I have imposed 
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on him. 53 Thirdly: it is expressed as a statement but a command is intended, 
as in God’s words: 54 «and divorced women will wait by themselves». 
Fourthly: The prescribed punishment shall not be applied when someone 
commits a crime in a non-sacred territory. 55 And fifthly: God has granted 
it to them with His words: 56 «We have made a secure sanctuary, though 
around them people are being snatched away».’ The man answered, ‘You are 
right! Will this beard of mine 57 be forgiven?’ I said, ‘Yes!’ Then he let me go 
and off he went.” 

Al-Husayn ibn Mansur al-Hallaj from NIsabur—some say from Marw— 3.7.1 
claimed to possess all knowledge. He was a reckless, insolent man who 
wanted to overturn dynasties. His followers claimed that he was divine; 
he preached the doctrine of divine indwelling. To rulers he made an out¬ 
ward show of the teachings of Shi’ism, to the masses he made a show of the 
ways of the Sufis, and implicitly in all this he claimed that divinity dwelled 
in him. The vizier ‘All ibn ‘Isa questioned him in a dispute and found him 
to be devoid of any knowledge. He said to him, “You would have derived 
more profit from learning about your ritual purity and your religious duties 
than writing treatises where you do not understand what you say in them. 

How often have you not written to the people: ‘Blessed be He with the glit¬ 
tering light that still gleams after its glittering!’ 58 You are so much in need 
of education!” 

Abu ‘All al-FarisI told me: “I saw al-Hallaj when he was standing in the 
circle of Abu Bakr al-Shibli. [ ... ] 59 ‘You, by God, will one day corrupt the 
fear of Him !’ 60 Al-Hallaj shook his sleeve in his face and recited: 

O secret secret, subtle to the point of being 

exalted beyond description by any living being; 

Outwardly, inwardly, you manifest yourself 
in every thing to every thing. 

O whole of All, you are not other than I, 
so why excuse myself then to myself?” 

He believed that someone with mystic knowledge stands in relation to God 
as rays are to the sun: from it they appear, to it they return , 61 and from it they 
derive their light. 
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The Epistle of Ibn al-Qarih 


Al-Zahir 62 recited to me these verses of his own: 3-7-2 

I think the Sufi kind is the worst kind; 

so ask them (how contemptible is this “divine indwelling!”): 

“Has God then told you, when you fell in love with Him, 

‘Eat like beasts and dance for Me’?” 

One day al-Hallaj moved his hand, whereupon the odor of musk spread to 
the people. Another time he moved it and dirhams were scattered. One of 
those present, someone with understanding, said to him, “Show me unfa¬ 
miliar dirhams, then I shall believe in you, and other people will join me: 
how about giving me a dirham struck with your name and that of your 
father!” Al-Hallaj replied, “How could I, since such a coin has not been 
made?” The man answered, “He who presents that which is not present can 
make that which has not been made!” 

In his writings one finds: “I am he who drowned the people of Noah and 
who destroyed ‘Ad and Thamud.” When his fame spread and the ruler 63 
had gained reliable intelligence about him, he signed the sentence of one 
thousand lashes and the amputation of his hands, after which he had him 
burned in the fire, at the end of the year 309 [922]. Al-Hallaj said to Hamid 
ibn al-‘Abbas, “I shall destroy you!” Hamid replied, “Now there is proof that 
you claim what you have been charged with.” 

The case of Ibn Abi l-‘Azaqir Abu Ja'far Muhammad ibn ‘All al-Shalmaghanl, 64 3.8 
whose family is from a village near Wasit called Shalmaghan, was similar to 
the case of al-Hallaj: people claimed that he was a god, that God had dwelt 
in Adam, then in Seth, then in each successive prophet, legatee, 65 and imam, 
until He dwelled in al-Hasan ibn ‘All al-‘AskarI, and finally in himself. He had 
led a number of people astray, including Ibn Abi ‘Awn, the author of The Book 
of Simile, who was beheaded along with him. They allowed him free use of 
their women and their property; he ruled over them according to his whims. 

He dabbled in alchemy, and he wrote some books that are well known. 

Ahmad ibn Yahya al-Rawandi, from Marw al-Rudh, had a good reputation 3.9 
and was doctrinally sound. Then he divested himself of all this, for various 
reasons, and because “his learning was greater than his intellect.” 66 He was 
like the one described by the poet: 67 
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The Epistle of Ibn al-Qarih 


And who is able to repel someone in his youthful folly? 

Who can stand up to a decent man when he casts off restraint? 

He wrote the following books: The Book of the Crown, in which he argues 
for the pre-eternity of the world; it was refuted by Abu 1 -Husayn al-Khayyat. 

Also, The Emerald, in which he argues the invalidity of prophetic mission, 
also refuted by al-Khayyat. In In Praise of Wisdom he declares that God the 
Exalted had been foolish to impose His command on His creatures; it was 
also refuted by al-Khayyat. In The Brain-Basher 68 he attacks the composi¬ 
tion of the Qur’an. In The Rod he establishes that God’s knowledge is not 
temporally originated, and that He did not have knowledge until He created 
knowledge for Himself. It was refuted by al-Khayyat. 69 The Coral deals with 
the differences of opinion among the Muslims. 70 

‘All ibn al-'Abbas ibn Jurayj al-Rumi: Abu ‘Uthman al-Najim says, “I vis- 3.10.1 
ited him when he was ill with the disease that would carry him off. Near his 
head he kept a bowl of ice-cooled water and an unsheathed dagger so long 
that, struck in one’s chest, it would have come out at one’s back. I asked 
him, ‘What is this?’ and he replied, ‘With the water I moisten my throat, for 
people seldom die unless they are thirsty. If my pain gets so bad I’ll cut my 
throat with the dagger.’ He added, ‘I’ll tell you my story, from which you can 
infer the true cause of my demise. I wanted to move from al-Karkh to Basra 
Gate. I consulted our friend Abu 1 -Fadl, “Father of Favor,” whose name is 
derived from “bestowing favor.” He said, “When you come to the bridge, 
turn right”—“right” {yarnin') is derived from yumn, “right good fortune”— 

“Then go to Na'imah (Bliss) Street”—whose name derived from “bliss”— 

“Then live in the house of Ibn al-Mu‘afa, ‘Son of Healthy’”—which is derived 
from “well-being.” But, to my misery and misfortune, I did not follow his 
advice but went on to consult our friend Ja‘far—whose name is derived from 
ju , “hunger,” and firar, “fleeing.” 71 He said, “When you come to the bridge, 
turn left”—“left” ( shimal ) is derived from shu’m, “ill omen”—“And live in the 
house of Ibn Qilabah”—and sure enough, my world has been overturned 
( inqalabat) \ And the worst thing of all: the birds on that lotus tree, chirrup¬ 
ing siq siq, and here I am—sick!’ 72 Then he recited: 73 
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The Epistle of Ibn al-Qarih 


Abu ‘Uthman, you are the leader of your people; 

You’re above blame through your generosity toward the tribe. 

Enjoy the presence of your friend, for I don’t think 
you’ll see him or he’ll see you after today. 

“He found it difficult to stop urinating, so I said to him, ‘You find it difficult 3.10.2 
to stop urinating!’ He recited: 

Tomorrow there will be an end to urinating 
and there will be wailing and howling! 

Indeed, meeting with God 
is terror upon terror. 

“He died the following day.” 

I hope that these words were an act of atonement for his idea of commit¬ 
ting suicide. God’s messenger (on whom be blessing and well-being) said, 

“He who stabs himself with a knife will be resurrected on the Day of Resur¬ 
rection with his knife in his hand, and he will stab himself with it forever and 
ever in Hell. He who throws himself from a height will be resurrected on the 
Day of Resurrection and be thrown on to his nostrils in Hell forever and ever. 

He who drinks poison will be resurrected on the Day of Resurrection with 
his poison in his hand, drinking it forever and ever in Hell.” 

Al-Hasan ibn Raja’, the state secretary, 74 said, “Abu Tammam came to me in 3.11 
Khorasan. I had heard that he did not perform the ritual prayer, sol appointed 
someone to stay close to him for some days, and he did not see him perform 
the ritual prayer one single day. I reproved him, but he said, ‘My lord, I have 
come all the way from Baghdad to visit your eminence, I have borne hard¬ 
ship and suffered a long journey, which I did not find burdensome. If I had 
known that ritual prayer would benefit me, and omitting it would harm me, 

I would not have omitted it!’ I intended to have him executed but I was afraid 
that this would be ascribed to the wrong motive.” 

It is mentioned in many historical works that al-Mazyar was brought into 3.12 
the presence of al-Mu‘tasim one day after the latter had become enraged 
with al-Afshln, when the judge Ibn Abl Du’ad had said to al-Mu‘tasim, 

“An uncircumcised fellow, and he sleeps with an Arab woman! Also, he has 
corresponded with al-Mazyar and encouraged him to rebel!” 
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The Epistle of Ibn al-Qarih 


Al-Afshln’s secretary was summoned; when al-Mu‘tasim threatened him 
he confessed to having written on behalf of al-Afshin to al-Mazyar as fol¬ 
lows: “In this world and at this time there is no scourge other than I, you, 
and Babak. I was keen not to have Babak’s blood shed, but his fate was oth¬ 
erwise. Now there is no one left but you and me. One of the armies of the 
Abbasids is heading for you. If you defeat it I shall attack their king, in his 
‘fixed abode,’ 75 and the ‘white religion’ 76 will prevail.” Al-Mazyar had writ¬ 
ten a reply, which he had with him in a red basket. The caliph confronted 
al-Afshin with al-Mazyar and the latter confessed to what had been reported 
of him. Someone said to al-Mu‘tasim, “Al-Mazyar has lots of money!” But the 
caliph recited, 

The lions, the lions of the thicket, are intent, 

on an evil battle day, on the despoiled, not on the spoils. 77 

It is said 78 that two men killed three million and five hundred dhabbah(l) 
in red clothes and with long daggers, and that they found their names in 
every individual encounter in every individual location; from each they took 
a token: his signet ring, his cloak, his kerchief, or his waistband. “The torrent 
reached the wadi and flooded the riverbed.” 79 

I have met somebody who disputed with me, arguing that ‘All—God be 3.13 
pleased with him— ... and likewise al-Hakim ... 80 

In Basra there appeared someone who claimed that Ja'far 81 was the son of 
Muhammad—on both of whom be peace—, that he had a close connection 
with him, and that his spirit was in him and connected with him. 

If I were to treat this topic exhaustively it would be very lengthy. However, 

He who suffers from a chest infection must spit; 

What his chest contains must be ejected. 

In fact, if I mentioned all I know, “I would eat the rest of my meals in my 
prison,” 82 or rather I would recite: 83 

I carry a head I am tired of carrying: 

Is there no lad who’ll carry its load for me? 

And I would rest and finally recite: 84 
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The Epistle of Ibn al-Qarih 


My wounds cannot heal another’s wounds: 
he has his and I have mine. 


If I complain of the time we live in and its decrees and blame its vicissitudes 4.1 
and evil days, I complain to someone who never heeds a complaint, and On fate 
I blame someone who makes none content. His habit is to favor the ignoble 
and to maltreat the noble; he is bent on raising the lowly and obscure, and 
on debasing the virtuous and high-minded. If he grants a gift, look forward 
to being soon asked to return it! If he lends a thing ( a’ara ) I think he has car¬ 
ried out a raid ( aghdra ). Between turning toward you with a cheerful face 
and turning away from you with a glum frown lies but the wink of an eye, 
the flying of a spark. His ears have never heard of fidelity to promises, his 
eyes have never been touched by tears of embarrassment. His appearance 
gives joy and delight, but his inner self causes evil and despair. He disap¬ 
points those who expect his favors, he thwarts the hopes of those asking for 
support. He does not listen to complaint and gloats at people’s torment. 


For this I once cast blame, but now I do the same, 85 having fallen into it like 
a drowning man clutching at straw, or a prisoner lamenting his freedom. 
I think ‘All ibn al-Abbas ibn Jurayj ibn al-Rumi said it well: 


4.2 

Ibn al-Qarih’s 
complaints of 
old age 


Ah, the grayness of your hairs will not be snatched away: 

will you forswear the foibles of old age? 

And will you stop complaining of the times, 
complaining to a listener whenever you want? 

To live to be gray-haired is everyone’s desire, 
but having gained it, one desponds. 86 


In my youth, my closest friend and dearest fellow, the man I deemed nearest 4.3 
to me, and the person I held in highest esteem was anyone who would say 
to me, “May God postpone your term, may God extend your life and grant 
you the longest of lives!” But now, with my eighth decade, come dismay and 
despondence. But why should I feel anxiety and agony, cherish ambitions in 
perpetuity, when I have attained what I desired and what my family wished 
for me? Because pretty women shun me? But, by God, I shun them more 
than they shun me, and I know them and the illnesses they bring only too 
well, for I am not one to recite, in grief over them: 
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The Epistle of Ibn al-Qarih 


Black [nights] have left their mark on black [hairs], 

gleamings of white, by which the eyes of the white[-skinned women] 
are turned off. 87 

Or some other poet’s verse: 

But when I saw the vulture overcome the crow, 
and settle in two nests, my soul grew agitated. 88 

Nor shall I recite Abu ‘Ubadah al-Buhturi: 89 

Its days were white, because of white-skinned women, 
so long as they saw that my black hair stayed black. 

Whenever a drought came on they rose as showers of rain, 
whenever a dust cloud rose in battle, they would rise as lions. 

It’s good to mention them and tell their stories, 

of iron swords that, clashing, talked to iron swords. 90 
A place 91 where lofty deeds grow; as soon as the young child among 
them sheds his milk teeth, he becomes a leader. 

And this is how Ma'arrat al-Numan may be described, while the Sheikh is 
there—may God always support him, and may it never be parted from him, 
never cease to bring him blessings and to be blessed in his presence! I have 
found that its inhabitants acknowledge his acts of kindness, to say nothing 
of Abu 1 -Abbas Ahmad ibn Khalaf al-Mumatta 192 —may God give him last¬ 
ing vigor!—for I found clear evidence of his beneficence toward the Sheikh, 
while the latter’s tongue is voluble with his approbation and his laudation, 
having filled heaven with prayer and earth with praise. 93 

The men of Quraysh said to the Prophet—blessing and peace upon him—: 
“Your followers who are freedmen—such as Bilal, Ammar, or Suhayb 94 —are 
they better than Qusayy ibn Kilab, Abd Manaf, Hashim, or Abd Shams?” 95 
He replied, “Yes, by God, though they be few they will be many; though they 
be lowly, they will be noble, to the point of becoming stars by which one is 
guided and that are followed. Then people will say, ‘This was said by So-and- 
so, or mentioned by So-and-so.’ So do not boast to me of your ancestors who 
died in pre-Islamic ignorance. 96 Truly, what the dung beetle rolls about with 
its nose is better than your ancestors who died then! So follow me and I shall 
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The Epistle of Ibn al-Qarih 


give you worthy lineages! By Him who holds my soul in His hand, you shall 
divide among yourselves the treasures of Chosroes and Caesar!” 

Abu Talib, his paternal uncle, said to him, “Spare me and yourself!” 97 
So he thought—blessing and peace be upon him—that his uncle was desert¬ 
ing him and forsaking him, and he said, “Uncle, I swear by God that even if, 
on condition that I abandon this, they put the sun in my right hand and the 
moon in my left, I shall never give it up until either God makes it prevail or 
I die!” Then he burst into tears and sobbed. He stood up and as he turned 
away, his uncle called him, “Come here, my nephew!” He did so and then 
Abu Talib said, “Go and say whatever you want, for, by God, I shall never 
forsake you and let you come to any harm!” 

One day the Prophet—blessing and peace upon him—mentioned the trou- 5.2 
ble and hardship he had experienced at the hands of his fellow tribesmen: 

“For days I went with no food but the fruit of the ardk tree in the mountain 
clefts. My companion here (pointing at Abu Bakr) went for more than ten 
days.” ‘Utbah ibn Ghazwan, speaking of the distress and hardship they had 
suffered in Mecca, said, “We stayed for some time with nothing to eat except 
leaves of the balsam tree, which we ate until our jaws were sore. One day I 
found a date and I divided it between myself and Sa‘d; and now every single 
one of us is a governor of a province!” They used to say that when someone 
found a date and divided it between himself and his friend, the luckier of the 
two was the one who got the stone, for he could chew it day and night, so 
scarce was food. The messenger of God—God bless and preserve him—also 
said, “I used to shepherd the small herds of the Meccans for a trifling sum.” 98 

His mission began when he stood at al-Safa and called out, “O dawn! 

O dawn!” They came hurrying toward him and said, “What has happened to 
you? What has come over you?” He asked them, “How do you know me?” 

“As Muhammad, the trusted one,” they said. He continued, “Do you think 
that if I said to you that horsemen are coming against you in the wadi, or that 
an army is attacking you coming from the mountain road, you would believe 
me?” “Yes, by God!” they said, “We have never known you to utter a lie.” 

He said, “Your conduct is not for the sake of God, nor is it from God, nor is 
God pleased with it. Say: there is no god but God, and testify that I am His 
messenger! And follow me, and then the Arabs will obey you and you will 
reign over the non-Arabs. God has said to me, ‘Draw them out, as they have 
drawn you out, and I shall send an army five times its size.’ He guaranteed to 
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me that He would grant me victory by means of some fellow tribesmen of 
yours, and He said to me, ‘Join with those who obey you in fighting against 
those who disobey you,’ and He guaranteed to me that my power would 
overcome the power of Chosroes and Caesar.” 

Then—blessing and peace be upon him—he carried out the raid of Tabuk 5.3 
with thirty thousand men." This was due to God, who makes everything 
from nothing, and who makes everything into nothing; He solidifies liquids 
and liquefies solids, He causes the sea to solidify and then He cleaves rocks. 

All this is as if someone said, “With this thin, insignificant piece of glass I 
shall scratch these hard, lofty mountains and they will be crushed and broken 
thereby; and this weak, tiny ant will rout many well-equipped armies.” 

This is how it really was with the Prophet—blessing and peace be upon 
him. ‘Urwah ibn Mas'ud al-Thaqafi said to Quraysh, being their emissary to 
the Prophet—God bless and preserve him—at al-Hudaybiyah: “I have vis¬ 
ited the Negus, Chosroes, and Caesar; I have seen their troops and their fol¬ 
lowers. But I have never seen people more obedient, more dignified, and 
more awe-inspiring than Muhammad’s companions when it comes to their 
Muhammad! They stand around him ‘as if birds were perched upon their 
heads.’ 100 At the mere gesture of a command from him they hasten to act. 
When he performs the ritual ablution they divide the water among them¬ 
selves. When he expectorates they rub their faces, their beards, and their 
skins with his sputum!” They were even more obedient after his death than 
they were during his lifetime, to the point that one of his companions said, 

“Do not revile the companions of Muhammad, for they became Muslims for 
fear of God, whereas other people became Muslims for fear of their swords.” 

Consider, therefore, how he began his mission, when he was weak and 5.4 
alone, claiming that all this would happen. Friend and foe saw him, while 
his situation could only be likened to someone saying, “This speck of dust 
will grow and become a mountain that will cover all the earth!” Then he 
warned people about this, while as weak as the speck of dust. One day he— 

God bless and preserve him—wanted to enter the Kaaba, but ‘Uthman ibn 
Talhah al-‘AbdarI stopped him. “Don’t do that, ‘Uthman,” he said, “soon you 
will see me holding the key in my hand, which I shall put where I please!” 
Then ‘Uthman said, “Quraysh will be humbled that day, and few in number.” 

But the Prophet said, “On the contrary, they will be many and mighty!” 
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The Epistle of Ibn al-Qarih 


I ask protection and success from God, making them my helpers in subduing 
my passions; I complain to Him about my indulging in my desires; and I ask 
Him to make me understand the admonishing lessons of the world. For I 
have become blind to the wounds inflicted by its vicissitudes, by the burning 
desire for it that has perched on my thoughts. I find nobody who will give me 
justice against it, no one who can restrain my longing for it. Where are the 
storerooms of reason and the treasuries of understanding, O ye with insight? 
We have condoned the evils of this world, shutting our eyes because of fleet¬ 
ing, obnoxious 101 troubles, to which the hand of extinction already points, 
and for which evils lie in hiding. Kuthayyir said: 


6.1 

Ibn al-Qarih’s 
weaknesses and 
self-reproach 


It is as if I’m calling to a rock when she averts herself, 

hard rock, where mountain goats, if walking there, would lose their 
footing. 


And I say, following Kuthayyir: O world, at every glance you fill my eyes 6.2 
with tears, at every thought you cause me grief! O you who make turbid any 
purity, O you who breach any pact of loyalty: he who turns toward you has 
never prospered for a single instant, and he who prefers to remain well-dis¬ 
posed toward you has never been happy. Far from it! O children of this world, 
outwardly you are called rich, but inwardly and truly it is those happy with 
little who are rich in the true sense of the word. So many splendid days have I 
known, with many new moons, the sky bright, the shade stretching over me, 
the hours providing me all I desired, smilingly offering me all I longed for. 

But once it had attached itself to me in all my affairs, 102 the world begrudged 
me all this; it strove to break up my intimacy with it and to shorten its extent. 

Its splendor was eclipsed to gloom and the desolation of separation blighted 
its bloom. It has scattered us, dispersed to the horizons, after we had been 
like limbs held together, like bending, pliant branches; 


O my grief, the day my youthful zeal 
was gathered in a shroud and grave! 
I’ve squandered what I needed 
for what I did not need. 103 


I quote a verse by Ibn al-Rumi: 104 
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The Epistle of Ibn al-Qarih 


Ah, the grayness of your hairs will not be snatched away: 
will you forswear the foibles of old age? 

I am perturbed, I weep though weeping is neither useful nor beneficial, and 
I should rather weep for my weeping and recite: 

My tongue speaks but I do not act; 

My heart desires but I do naught. 

I am aware of the right path but do not let myself be guided; 

I know, but act in ignorance. 105 

Some people offered me a cup of wine. I refused and said, “Leave me with 6.3 
boiled wine, according to the doctrine of Sheikh al-Awza‘I!” 106 I told them 
that Ibrahim ibn al-Mahdi once offered wine to Muhammad ibn Hazim, who 
refused and recited: 

Shall I, with my gray hair, be foolish like a child? 

Gray hair is at war with brutish ignorance. 

Old age, gray hair, and ignorance: 

upon your life, they’re hard to reconcile. 

O caliph’s son, O for the days 
when I was strong and fresh, 

When my gray hairs were few 

and drinking from love’s spring was sweet, 

When I was cured by pretty girls 
by conversation and proximity! 

But now, when those who chided me 
see in me all they yearned to see, 

And people see me taking the right path: 

shall I once more be chided and be foolish like a child? 

I swear that I shall never drink wine 

as long as pilgrims ride to go on hajj for God! 

I turned to myself, addressing and reproaching my soul; the address is 6.4.1 
phrased as if to others but is in fact to it: 107 

“He has given you respite as if He has neglected you. Are you not ashamed 
of how long you have been unashamed!” 108 Be like a newborn child, turned 
by a gentle hand in its cot, surrounded by affection, on whom benefits are 
showered without asking, because of his infancy, and from whom harm is 
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The Epistle of Ibn al-Qarih 


averted without his being on his guard, because of his infirmity. Have you not 
heard the messenger of God— blessing and peace upon him—when he said 
in his prayer, “O God, guard me as a newborn child is guarded, who neither 
knows what is wanted from him nor what he wants himself!” Is there no one 
who will hold on to the shirttails of his guide? 109 Is there no one who readies 
a mount and a saddle for the day of his departure? You people! Departure at 
daybreak! Departure at daybreak! He who does not arrive before the others at 
a watering place will suffer burning thirst. I have refused to give you what you 
desire only in order to spare you and to protect you jealously. The messenger 
of God said— blessing and peace upon him—, “When God loves someone He 
protects him against the world.” You complain about me when I protect you; 
you dislike my guarding you when I guard you. Is there no one who will seek 
refuge in our courtyard so that he may be achieve glory? Is there no one who 
flees to us, rather than from us? O Thou who canst dispense with everything, 
have mercy on him who cannot dispense with Thee in any circumstance! 
God is all-sufficiient, but one cannot do without Him in anything. It is for this 
reason that when Gabriel said to the Friend: 110 “Do you need anything?” he 
replied “Not from you.” God deserves to be asked, even though He has already 
given sufficiently, because one cannot dispense with Him in anything. Obey 
Him in order to obey Him and do not obey Him in order that He may obey 
you and you grow lazy and bored. To him who abandons looking after his own 
affairs and leaves them to Our providence We shall give ease. Exalted is He 
whose hand holds the winding coils of the human hearts and human ambi¬ 
tions, who controls the decisions of decrees and apportionments. 

Have you forgotten to think of loved ones 

who forget your sins when they remember you? 111 

You treated them unkindly, even though so often, 
unlike you, they have been at your beck and call. 

And you endured it calmly when they left: 

what was then your excuse when you endured it thus? 

You abandon Someone whom you have treated unkindly, whom you forgot 
to remember, whose limit you have transgressed, whose prohibition you 
have abandoned, whose commands you have ignored; then you turned to 
Him in repentance, relying on His grace toward you, and saying: “O Lord!” 
Then He will say to you, “Here I am! «And when My servants ask you about 
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Me I am near». 112 If you have a fly on your face, accuse yourself; but if I 
sever your limbs, you must not accuse Me. You are the one who abandoned 
Me and turned away, after I had given you what you hoped for. «And when 
We bless man he recoils and turns aside».” U3 O you who stands with these 
accusations—how many! How many! Will He not say to you, “What has 
deceived you about Me?” 114 and you will say, “Your forbearance! Or else, if 
Thou wouldst send a tiny bug against me, it would gather me unto Thee if it 
were Thy wish thus to gather me.” 115 

After drinking from the cup of understanding, 

and smelling the sweet herbal fragrance of the pious, 

Have you fallen in love and turned a passionate lover, more 
conspicuous than a piebald horse? 

O world of mine, please take my hand before I drown 
In the deluge of the sea of love! 

I’ll be your slave; so be then like the master who, 
pleased with his slave, will set him free! 116 

There was a man in Baghdad with a large head and elephantine ears, called 6.5 
Fadhuh. His head was uncovered during all the four seasons; he had no scru¬ 
ples about doing disgraceful things. People would say to him, “Hey Fadhuh, 
shame! Turn to God in repentance!” But he would reply, “People, why do 
you come between me and my Lord? It is He who accepts repentance from 
His servants!” 

One day he was going along a certain street that was broad at the bottom 
but so narrow further up that the opposing houses nearly met. A woman 
handed her neighbor woman a mortar, but it slipped from her hand and fell 
on Fadhuh’s head, pounding it to a pulp as if it were a harlsah. It fell too fast 
for him to repent! We had a pious preacher who used to say us, “Beware of 
a death like Fadhuh’s!” 

Gabriel says in a tradition: “I feared that Pharaoh 117 would complete pro¬ 
fessing the creed and his repentance, so I took some of the mud (hal) of the 
sea and struck his face with it”—hal here means “mud;” the word has eight 
meanings, including “mud”—So how can someone act who believes that 
repenting of a sin is not valid if one persists in another sin? There is neither 
might nor power ... 118 
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I have heard about my lord the Sheikh—may God always support him!— 
that he said when I was mentioned to him, “I know of him by hearsay. He is 
the one who lampooned Abu 1 -Qasim ibn ‘All ibn al-Husayn al-Maghribi.” 
These words are alarming to me, for I fear that he thinks ill of my character, 
and that he imagines me as someone who replaces gratitude with ingrati¬ 
tude. By acquainting him with what he does not know I would enhance my 
standing with him, with the greatness of his worth, his religion, and his pious 
asceticism. And so I shall inform him so that he is aware of the long and the 
short of it, and the high and the low of it. 119 

I studied with Abu Abd Allah ibn Khalawayh—God have mercy on him— 
and I often went to see Abu 1 -Hasan al-Maghribi. When Ibn Khalawayh died 
I left for Baghdad and stayed with Abu ‘All al-FarisI. I frequented the scholars 
of Baghdad, such as Abu Sa'id al-SIrafi, ‘All ibn ‘Isa al-Rummanl, Abu ‘Abd 
Allah al-Marzubani, and Abu Hafs al-Kattani, the companion of Abu Bakr 
ibn Mujahid. I wrote down the Traditions of the messenger of God—God 
bless and preserve him—and achieved the goals I had set myself, to my best 
efforts (one is exculpated by giving one’s best effort). Then I traveled from 
there to Egypt, where I met Abu 1 -Hasan al-Maghribi. He compelled me to 
stick to him like his shadow; I became like an equal, through the abundance 
of his equity, his affection, and our mutual friendship. He told me, in confi¬ 
dence, “I am afraid that the ambition of Abu 1 -Qasim will draw him, and us 
with him, toward a watering place from which there is no return. If you can 
memorize and keep an accurate tally of even the breaths he takes, then do so 
and keep me informed!” 

One day Abu 1 -Qasim said to me, “We do not like how we live in obscu¬ 
rity.” “What obscurity?” I replied, “You receive six thousand dinars each year 
from our lord—may God make him reign forever!—and your father is one 
of the leading men of the state; he is revered and honored.” He said, “I want 
battalions and processions and squadrons to defile at our gates! I don’t like 
being treated like boys and women!” I repeated these words to his father, 
who said, “I am really afraid that Abu 1 -Qasim will dye this (he grasped his 
beard) blood-red with this (he touched his head)!” Abu 1 -Qasim got to know 
this, and this brought about an estrangement between us. 

General Abu ‘Abd Allah al-Husayn ibn Jawhar sent for me and honored me 
by employing me in his service. I saw that, whenever he had a leading person 
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executed, al-Hakim would send his head to him, with the words “Husayn, 
this is my enemy and your enemy!” I said to myself, 

He who sees something will one day be seen himself: 

One should have no illusions about Fate. 120 

I knew that he would be treated in the same manner. I asked leave to go on 
pilgrimage, which he permitted. I left in the year ninety-seven. 121 1 went on 
pilgrimage, staying away for five years, and when I returned to Egypt he had 
been executed. His sons came to me in secret and wanted me to return to 
their service; but I said to them, “The best thing we all can do is to run away. 

Your father has deposited goods in Baghdad worth five thousand dinars, 
so run and I shall run too.” They did so, as did 1.1 heard that they were killed 
in Damascus when I was in Tripoli. 122 

Then I went to Antioch and left it again for Malatya, where Mistress 7.4 
Khawlah, 123 the daughter of Sa‘d al-Dawlah resided. I stayed with her until I 
received a letter from Abu 1 -Qasim. Then I traveled to Mayyafariqin. He was 
“secretly drinking the milk while pretending to sip the froth.” 124 

One day he said to me, “I do not want to see you ever again!” I asked, “Has 
something happened?” “No,” he said, “I want to curse you!” I answered, 
“Then curse me in my absence!” “No,” he said, “it gives me more satisfaction 
to do it in your face!” “Why?” I asked. He replied, “Because you act against 
me, as you know very well!” Since there had been such a bond of close inti¬ 
macy between us, I told him that there were three reasons why I deserved 
respect: the fact that we came from the same place, that his father had edu¬ 
cated me, and that I had educated his brothers. But he retorted, “These rea¬ 
sons are to be torn to shreds. Coming from the same place is merely sharing 
walls. Being educated by my father was a favor we did you, and your educa¬ 
tion of my brothers was done in return for robes of honor and dinars!” 

I wanted to say to him, “You had a comfortable life when noble people 
toiled!” However, I was afraid of the madness of his madness, for his mad¬ 
ness was in fact mad. A madman was sounder in mind than he! One could 
not be madder than he. It has been said: 

Your madness is mad and you won’t find 

a doctor who’s able to cure the madness of madness. 125 

Even the jinn who possessed him were mad 126 and his devil danced! 
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In him is a mad madness; yet, when it occurs, 

It’s more intelligent and sensible than he’s himself! 

He said to me one evening, “I want to combine seven attributes of a candle 7.5 
in one verse, but nothing that comes to my mind pleases me.” I said, “I’ll do 
it now!” He said, “You are the well-rubbed little tree-trunk 127 and its well- 
propped palm-bunch!” So I took the pen from its inkwell and wrote in his 
presence, 

A candle resembles me, in my passionate love, 

in my terror at what I encounter and what I expect: 

Thin, and burning, and dwindling, and lonely, 
with wakeful eye, being pale, and tearful. 

Then he said, “You composed this earlier!” I replied, “You deprive me of my 
quick wit and credit me with knowing the future! You will remember,” I con¬ 
tinued, “what your father said to us, to al-Battl the poet, and to al-Muhassin 
al-Dimashql, when we sat in the pavilion: 128 ‘Compose an epigram, each of 
you! I shall reward the best by having his poem inscribed on this pavilion.’” 

Then I said: 

The sky has been reached by the height of a house 
raised on the loftiest place; 

A building so high that its roofs 

make the Little Bear’s stars 129 sink beneath them. 

So be happy in it and may you from bad 
turns of fortune forever be safe. 

“He liked my quick response and wrote it on the pavilion, also giving me a 
robe of honor.” 

Abu 1 -Qasim was easily bored. Someone easily bored is sometimes bored 7.6.1 
with his own boredom; he, however, was never bored of being bored! 

He was full of resentment, like someone whose liver never softens 130 and 
whose joints are never relaxed. 

A high official once reproached me, saying, “You are the one who is 
resentful; not him!” I said to him, “You do not know him. By God, he is 
inflexible and one cannot hope for any favors from him. 131 He has a frame 
of mind that encourages him to be disrespectful and that makes respect for 
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people’s rights seem hateful to him. He is far from having a character that 
rejects rejection but is amiable and loves mutual affection. It is as if he, in his 
arrogance, rides the celestial sphere and has seated himself on the galaxy- 
striped sky. Yet I am not the type to seek out anyone who seeks disassocia- 
tion from his companionship, or to draw toward anyone who inclines toward 
withdrawal from his friendship. 132 When I saw how thoughtlessly he acted 
without doing me justice in his excessive pride, I wiped away his name from 
the page of my heart and considered my affection for him as something 
swept away by the river’s flow. 

For if the bonds with you are frayed, others will make ties; 

There are places I can turn to on earth, away from an abode of hate.” 133 

I recited some verses to the man, justifying myself in them for breaking off 7.6.2 
my contact with him: 

If any good thing came from him, whose badness comes so readily, 
then we could say: the good comes with the bad! 

And if he had no bad, as well as nothing good, 

we could endure it, saying: “he’s no fletcher and no trimmer!” 134 

But he is bad and there’s no good in him; 

and badness, when it lasts, can’t be endured. 

My hatred of him, whether alive or dead—God is my witness—is the inevi¬ 
table result of the fact that he appropriated the gold and silver niches of the 
Kaaba and coined them into dinars and dirhams, which he called “Kaaba 
coins.” 135 He made the Bedouins plunder al-Ramlah and he laid Baghdad 
in ruins. So much blood did he shed, and so many women did he ravish, 
widowing free women and orphaning little children! 

I ask the venerable Sheikh to excuse me when I laud him, even though 8 
I fall short of doing him justice, because his excellence has spread among Praise of 
all people and he has become a bright light on the brow of the sun and the “ Ma 
moon. This has been immortalized in wonderful reports and has been writ¬ 
ten night-black on day-white. In writing to his noble person in verse and 
in prose I am like someone who fuels a fire with a spark, who presents the 
moon with a gift of light, who pours a mouthful into the sea, or who lends 
speed to that of the celestial sphere; for no shortcoming settles in his valley 
and no inadvertence nears his assembly. 
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I have heard the Sheikhs’s epistles being read, which contain expressions 
so exquisite that if I extolled them I would have disgraced them, and which 
if I described them I would not have done justice to them. I was enraptured 
by them—God is my witness—as if enraptured by music. By God, if they 
were produced by someone who had his library and his books around him, 
turning his eyes now to this, and then to that—for “the pen is the tongue of 
the hand and one of the two kinds of eloquence”—it would be an amazingly 
difficult feat. By God, I have seen scholars such as Ibn Khalawayh who, when 
books were studied under their supervision, especially large ones, would 
consult their exemplars, like those who collate copies of texts in order to 
guard themselves against slips, misspellings, or errors. 

But what is a truly amazing and an extraordinary and rare thing, is the 
Sheikh’s memory—may God always support him!—of people’s names and 
prose texts, just as other intelligent and eminent people memorize poetry. 
It is easy to say but hard to do; he who hears of it aspires to it, but if he aims 
for it, he finds it impossible to achieve it in meaning and form. 136 


Abu ‘Alt al-Siqilll 137 told me in Damascus: “I was sitting in Ibn Khalawayh’s 
assembly when he received some queries from Sayf al-Dawlah concerning 
lexicography. He became agitated about this, went into his library and got 
out dictionaries, distributing them among his companions, so that they 
could consult them and he could find the answer. I left him and went to 
Abu 1 -Tayyib al-Lughawi, who was holding a session and who had received 
the very same queries. He was holding a reed pen with red ink, with which 
he was writing the answers, without making any changes, such was his skill 
in replying. ‘I recited from memory The Pure Language and The Correction 
of Speech 13 * with Abu ‘Umar,’ said Abu 1 -Tayyib, ‘and Abu ‘Umar told me, 
“I would take notes in lectures on lexicography from Tha'lab, writing the 
notes on pieces of pottery; I would sit on the bank of the Tigris memorizing 
them and then throwing them away.’”” 


9-1 

On memorizing 
and forgetting; 
Ibn al-Qarih 
complains again 


I have exhausted myself spending the first half of my life memorizing things, 9.2 
and the second half forgetting them. I studied in Baghdad and left it when 
my memory was still fresh. I went to Egypt, letting myself indulge in animal 
desires and sinful designs. I wanted, in my eagerness, deceived by my blame¬ 
worthy nature, to taste the sweetness of a life of pleasure, just as I persevered 
in seeking knowledge and erudition. I forgot that knowledge is the food of a 
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noble soul and the burnisher of subtle minds. I used to write fifty folios each 
day and study two hundred; but now I write but one single folio and my eyes 
smart in pain and when I study five folios my eyes grow weary. 

Then I was compelled to survive long enough to witness times in which 
no one desires knowledge or erudition; rather they want silver and gold! 
Though I may have been Iyas, I have become Baqil. 139 I put a book down on 
my right and then look for it on my left. In spite of my weakness I try to make 
a living with a back that does not back me up but is broken and wounded, 
with a spinal column no longer firm. If I sit down it is like having a boil; 
if I walk I am all boils! All I have left is a trifle, a scant remainder of what was 
once a huge amount. If I could find a reliable person I would give it to him 
in return for something with which I could ease my body with not having to 
move, and my heart by not being preoccupied. I have, in fact, found some¬ 
one to give it to, but it remains for him to render me his service. 

A man gave a slave girl to a friend, entrusting her to his keeping while he 9.3 
went on a journey. After a few days the latter said to someone with whom he 
was on intimate terms and whom he trusted, “My friend, one can no longer 
trust people these days! A friend has entrusted a slave girl to me, thinking 
that she was a virgin. But I tried her myself and she wasn’t a virgin!” 140 

Another curious 141 story is that my sister’s daughter stole eighty-three 
dinars from me. When the ruler—may God prolong his life, extend his term, 
and perpetuate his loftiness and his elevation!—threatened her and she pro¬ 
duced some of them to him, she said, “By God, if I had known that matters 
would end up thus I would have killed him!”—“Be amazed about my harlsah 
and my customer!” 142 

By God, were it not that I am too weak and feeble to travel I would go and 10.1 
visit the Sheikh, to be honored by sitting with him and talking to him. As for 
a learned discussion with him, I despair of this on account of the forgetful¬ 
ness that has come over me and the worries and sorrows that have enveloped 
my heart. To God, not about Him, I complain; it would not be proper if I 
complained about Someone who has mercy upon me to someone who has 
no mercy upon me. One who complains about a Merciful One to someone 
who is unmerciful is not wise. 

Abu Bakr al-Shibli used to say, “Other than God there is no other, and 
there is no good but with God.” He said one day, “O Generous One!” Then he 
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stood still, thinking. He raised his head; then he said, “How impudent am I! 

I say to Thee, ‘O Generous One!’ whereas someone has said about one of 
Thy servants: 

And if in his hand he held only his soul, 

he would give it away; let who asks him beware! 143 

“And on someone else the following was said: 

You see him, when you come to him, exulting, 

as if you had just given what you ask from him.” 144 

Then he said, “But of course, I’ll say ‘O Generous One, who surpasses every 
generous one, and through whose generosity every one who is generous can 
be generous!’” 

Ibn al-Sammak 145 entered into the presence of al-Rashld, who said to him: 10.2 
“Preach to me!” The caliph held a beaker containing water in his hand. “Wait, 

O Commander of the believers!” said Ibn al-Sammak, “What do you think: 
if God made a divine decree about you and said, ‘I shall only let you drink 
in return for half your empire,’ would you do it?” The caliph replied, “Yes, 

I would.” “Drink,” said Ibn al-Sammak, “May God let you enjoy it!” When he 
had drunk, the preacher said, “What do you think: if the same divine decree 
was applied to you 146 and God said, ‘I shall only let you pass the water of 
this beaker from your body if I rob you of your empire,’ would you accept?” 

The caliph answered, “Yes, I would.” “Then fear God,” said Ibn al-Sammak, 

“and reflect upon an empire that is worth only a piss.” 

How could I complain about Him who fed me and sustained me for more 11.1 
than seventy years? When my shirt was two cubits long(?) 147 He appointed 
for me two loving and caring parents, who spared no effort to make it fine 
and soft and pleasant. When it was twelve cubits long He took care of it 
and of my sustenance. He never let me go starving or naked. «And He who 
gives me food and drink»; 148 the speaker addressed his Lord tactfully and 
said, «And when I am ill He cures me», 149 attributing the illness to himself, 
because one shuns mishaps and illnesses, though everything that befalls a 
person and which he is unable to prevent, such as sleep and wakefulness, 
laughter and weeping, sorrow and joy, fecundity and drought, wealth and 
poverty—all this comes from Him, sanctified be His names. Do you not see 
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The Epistle of Ibn al-Qarih 


that He neither threatens 150 nor punishes for doing these things? Whereas 
anything a human being is able to prevent is his own doing, for instance 
when one wants to write something, and thus it happens that one does not 
build anything; or when one wants to build something, and thus it happens 
that one does not write. But someone who suffers from tremors is unable 
to steady his hand whereas someone who does not is able to hold it steady. 

When I was in Tinnls there was someone who was reciting the Qur’an with a 11.2 
plaintive voice: 151 «They fulfill their vows and fear», and he wept. A thought 
occurred to me and I said to myself, “I am the opposite of those people, 

God’s blessings be upon them. I neither make nor fulfill vows and do not 
fear misery and suffering. If I were fearful I would not be anything but 152 
feverish”—And then I was! 

An unimpeachable and trustworthy acquaintance told me the follow¬ 
ing story on the authority of his father, an ascetic, who had said, “I was 
with Abu Bakr al-Shibli in Baghdad, in East Side in Bab al-Taq, when we 
saw a seller of roasted meat who took a lamb from the oven, which was 
as tender as a fresh, ripe date. Next to him was a pastry cook who was 
making faludhaj. Abu Bakr stopped and looked at them, lost in thought. 

‘My master,’ I said to him, ‘let me get some of both, along with some thin 
cakes and bread! My house is nearby; will you honor me by relaxing at my 
place today?’ But he said, ‘Really, do you think I have an appetite for these 
things? I was merely thinking that all other living beings enter the fire only 
after they have died, whereas we enter it alive!”’ 

O Lord, forgive a gray-haired, fearful man, 
who’s like a madman, fearful of the Fire! 

He has committed, in the past, blameworthy deeds, 
during the days he had no sense and no religion. 153 

The epistle is finished, praise be to God, giver of graceful gifts, and His bless- 12 
ings be on Muhammad and the elect of his family. 

I had hardly finished a draft when I was stirred by a bout of melancholy. 154 
I apologize for the rambling or any error in this letter; for someone who 
makes a mistake is forgiven if it is accompanied by apology, effort, and 
careful scrutiny. 
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The Epistle of Ibn al-Qarih 


But who will be given perfection, then, and be perfect ? 155 

‘Umar ibn al-Khattab said, “God have mercy on any man who points out my 
defects to me!” 

And I ask the Sheikh—may God give him lasting power!—to honor me 
by answering my letter, for in spite of its imperfections it has been appreci¬ 
ated, taken down from my dictation, and received from me through lectures; 
I have honored it with the Sheikh’s name and adorned it by mentioning 
him. The letter that al-Zahraji wrote to me was the main reason why I came 
to Aleppo. If its answer comes I shall make it go round Aleppo and else¬ 
where, God willing. In Him is our trust, and God bless and preserve our lord 
Muhammad and his family. 
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Preamble 


In name of God, the Merciful, the Compassionate 


0 God, give ease and help 


The Mighty One ( al-Jabr ), from whom comes the name of Gabriel—He is 1.1 
the Way to all good things—knows that there is a tree ( hamatah ) 156 within 
me, one that never was an afdniyah tree, and on which there lived no sting¬ 
ing snake , 157 one that produces fruit for the love of my lord the venerable 
Sheikh 158 —may God subdue his enemy, and always, evening and morning, 
lead him to superiority ! 159 If a lofty tree were to bear these fruits its branches 
would sink to earth and all this fruit, once well-protected, would be tram¬ 
pled underfoot. 

Hamatah is a kind of tree, which is called afdniyah when tender and 
hamatah when dry. A poet says: 

When Umm al-Wulayyid 160 does not obey me, 

I bend my hand around a stick of hamat wood for her 

And I say to her, “Get the Banu Uqaysh ! 161 
For you haven’t got a nice figure!” 

A characteristic of the hamatah is that it is a familiar haunt of snakes. A poet 
says: 

Destined for her was—one from a numerous brood— 
a bold male snake that hid in the hamatah tree. 

He knows that the tree ( hamatah ) found in me feels a burning ( hamatah ) of 
great yearning which, as it happens, is not to be removed ( imdtah ). 162 

Hamatah also means “heartburn.” A poet says: “Many a worry that fills 
one’s inside ... .” 163 At the beginning of the Preamble, hamatah means “core 
of the heart.” A poet says: 
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Preamble 


She shot at the core ( hamatah ) of my heart, unswervingly, 
with arrows from her glance, the shooter unknown. 

And God knows that in my two ragged robes 164 there is a “male snake 
( hidb )” 165 charged with harming me; if it could speak it would mention 
my misery. It does not live in a rocky crack or nook; down on to narrow 
mountain passes it does not look. It appears neither in winter nor in summer 
time; it passes neither by mountain nor by incline. It harbors for my lord, the 
venerable Sheikh—may God make the cornerstones of scholarship firm by 
giving him long life!—such a love as a mother cannot harbor for her son, no 
matter whether she is considered venomous or not. 166 This “snake” is no kin 
of the one meant by the rajaz poet 167 who said, 

I curled up like a hidb. 

The Sheikh—may God perpetuate beautiful performance by keeping him 1.2 
well!— knows that a hidb is a kind of snake, and that it is also used for the 
“bottom of the heart.” He knows that this “black thing,” 168 which is dearer to 
me than ‘Antarah was to Zablbah, more precious to me than al-Sulayk was 
to al-Sulakah, and more entitled to my affection than Khufaf al-Sulaml was 
entitled to the innermost feelings of Nadbah, is always concealed, its cover¬ 
ings never removed and it never moves far afield. If it could travel it would, so 
that the Sheikh and it could meet; no mishap befalling it could make it retreat. 

When mentioned in speech, it can be feminine and also masculine. 169 It is 
not known if it is really masculine; using it as a feminine is not rejected. 

To please it, incessantly I take pains, although one cannot avert what God 
ordains. I esteem it more than Lakhm esteemed al-Aswad (“Black”) 170 ibn 
al-Mundhir, more than Kindah esteemed al-Aswad ibn Ma'dlkarib, and more 
than the Banu Nahshal ibn Darim esteemed al-Aswad ibn Ya'fur, who com¬ 
posed such ravishing poetry. At the same time it never ceases to be as fond of 
mentioning the Sheikh as Suhaym, be he in town or desert, was fond of his 
‘Umayrah, or as Su'da was loved by Nusayb, the client of Umayyah. 

Just such a thing 171 was found with al-Aswad ibn Zam'ah, al-Aswad ibn Abd 1.3 
Yaghuth, the two men called al-Aswad mentioned in al-Yashkurl’s 172 verse: 

He guided them with the two Aswads; 173 God’s command 
strikes home: with it the wretched are made wretched 
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Preamble 


and with Aswadan, viz. Nabhan ibn ‘Amr ibn al-Ghawth ibn Tayyi’, and with 
Abu 1 -Aswad, mentioned by Imru’ al-Qays 174 in his verse: 

And that is because of what I have heard, 

something that I was told about Abu 1 -Aswad. 

Abu 1 -Aswad al-Du’all never parted from it in his lifetime for one second, 
whether during easy relaxation or tiring occupation. With Suwayd ibn Abi 
Kahil it enjoyed a close link whenever he went to wells to drink. With Ibn 
al-Samit, another Suwayd, it was always closely allied, be he rejoicing gladly 
or gloating badly. It helped Suwayd ibn Sumay' as an ally, in days of poverty 
and prosperity. He was the one who said: 175 

When they demand from me an oath, I’ll swear for them 

an oath that’s like a torn and tattered robe with yellow stripes! 

And if they make me swear upon my wife’s divorce, I’ll come to her 
as happily as ever, and we shall not part. 

And if they make me swear upon the freeing of my slave, 

‘Ubayd, my slave, knows well he won’t be freed! 

It was familiar with Sawdah bint Zam'ah ibn Qays’s bed, when to the Prophet 1 .4 
(God bless and preserve him) she was wed. God’s messenger knew its force, 
and in good grace did not resort to divorce. 176 It entered the grave with 
Sawadah ibn Adi, which is not a strange oddity. It is found in any congrega¬ 
tion where the “two black things” are found, viz. water and dates, or maybe 
they are darkness and dusty volcanic ground. It flees from the “two things 
white” when these are exposed to a dustcloud raised by a fight—the “two 
things white” from which it flees are either two swords, or a sword and a 
spearhead. Yet it will bear with them both when it finds them, 177 as the rajaz 
poet says, 

The “two white things” have cooled my bones: 

Water and millet bread, no added condiments. 178 

And it will delight in two other “white things,” as in the following verse: 179 

But a whole year has passed for me 

without a drink of anything except the two white things. 
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Preamble 


As for the two white things that are youthfulness and fat, these are the things 
that al-Rabab rejoices at, 180 and what perhaps other people are delighted to 
see. But they despair of getting anything out of me\ It is the same with “the 
three, or two, red things” 181 that gratify the black (i.e. pupil) of a beholder’s 
eye, which is then followed by something hidden away 182 , as long as it has 
not yet been struck with mental decay. 
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Preamble 


I have received your letter, which is a sea with words of wisdom brimming, 
rewarding any reading or skimming, because it enjoins one to accept God’s 
laws and to condemn holding the branches instead of the trunk. I drowned 
in the billows of its abundant ideas and its originality, amazed by these well- 
arranged jewels of great quality. Such a letter helps to intercede, and nearer 
to God’s favor it will lead. I found its opening praise of our Lord’s magnifi¬ 
cence to be by a master of eloquence. It is in the power of God (great is His 
might) to turn its every letter into a body of light, not mixed with falsehood’s 
blight, which will ask for forgiveness for its writer until Judgment Day at the 
world’s end, and which will remind him like a loving friend. Perhaps God has 
already made for its written lines, which will deliver from the Fire, silver or 
golden ladders going higher and higher, on which the angels from stagnant 
earth to heaven are ascending, and the veils of darkness rending, according 
to the Qur’anic verse, 183 «To Him ascend good words and a righteous deed 
He raises». Such «good words» seem to be meant also by God’s word: 184 
«Have you not seen how God has coined a comparison: a good word is like a 
good tree, its trunk stands firm and its branches are in the sky. 185 It brings its 
fruit every season, by its Lord’s leave». In these lines there is many a word, 
all of which by the most Holy Creator to be favorably heard. 
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Paradise (I) 


On account of this praise, if God wills, for the venerable Sheikh trees will 3.1 
have been planted and their delicious fruit to him granted. Each tree pro- Description of 
vides shade from the East to the West extending, not at all like the “Tree of 
Suspending.”—As you know, this was a tree that was venerated in pre-Islamic 
times. 186 It is said that someone asked the Messenger of God: “Make for us a 
Tree of Suspending like they have!” A poet said, 

We have the Guardian who protects us from our enemies, 
and we refused to have a Tree of Suspension. 

Ever-living youths in the shade of those trees stand or sit and rest; with 
forgiveness truly one’s life is forever blessed. They say—God is powerful 
over every difficulty—“We along with the trees are God’s gifts to All ibn 
Mansur, hidden for him alone, until the day the Last Trumpet is blown.” 

Rivers drawn from the Water of Life flow at the roots of every tree; the river 
Kawthar (Abundance) feeds them incessantly. Whosoever drinks from 
one of those, will never die or suffer fortune’s blows. Rivers overflowing 
with milk that will not sour but last, no matter how much time has passed. 

Rivulets of choice, pure wine that was sealed when retained—mighty is He 
with power over all things ordained. This is the wine eternal, not the wine 
vile and infernal. Rather, it is as Alqamah 187 said (though he lied and never 
for forgiveness applied): 

It cures a headache, its heat will not harm; 
it does not befuddle the brain. 

One scoops from it with cups of gold and jugs formed from peridot: the 3.2 
onlooker sees something novel, undreamt of even by Abu 1 -HindI, 188 the 
poet (God rest his soul) who did not know it. The vile, available wine of the 
world he did cherish, though it was sure to perish. The Sheikh will no doubt 
have memorized and transmitted his collected verse; he is the one who said, 
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Paradise (I) 


Abu 1 -HindI does not need a perfect skin of milk: 

he is content with jugs to which there sticks no greasy muck; 

Provided with a strainer made of silk, 

their necks like those of waterfowl, when thunderstruck. 

Thus it is recited, with the rhyme defect called iqivd’ in the rhyme words 
zubdl and ra'du. Others read it as mina l-ra'dl, 

their necks like those of waterfowl, frightened by thunder, 

but the former reading is that of the grammarians. 189 Abu 1 -Hindi is a poet of 
the Islamic period; his proper name is Abd al-Mu’min ibn Abd al-Quddus. 

Both these names are Islamic. The verse is only quoted as evidence by people 
who think the poet uses correct Arabic. If Abu 1 -HindI is a poet who could 
write and knew the letters of the alphabet he made a bad mistake with this 
rhyme defect. If he intended the verses to end with an unvowelled conso¬ 
nant, then Sa'Id ibn Mas'adah is correct in saying that the poetic meter called 
tawll has four variants. 190 

If Abu Zubayd had seen those jugs he would have known that he was as good 3.3 
as a lowly knave, a mere little slave, that the subject of his lyrical verse was 
worth very little, and that he was content with scanty victual. He would have 
laughed at his verse: 

Jugs with spouts like the necks of waterfowl, clothed with a linen 

191 

cover. 

Far from the mark! These abdriq, carried by abariq, are brilliant like 
abariq'} 92 

The first abariq refer to the well-known “jugs.” The second is from the 
expression jariyah ibrlq, “radiant maiden,” when she “shines” ( tabruqu ) with 
her beauty, as in the verse: 

A radiant (ibrlq), graceful girl; it is as if her saliva 

is nectar harvested by bees, mixed with the merchant’s reddish wine. 

The third is from the expression sayf ibrlq, “a shining sword,” derived from 
barlq (“glitter”). Ibn Ahmar said, 

You girded yourself with a shining (ibrlq-, viz. sword) and slung on a quiver, 
to wipe out a populous tribe with a herd of their camels. 
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And if Alqamah looked at them, he would be bedazzled and afraid, thinking 
he had lost his wits.—But how could poor Alqamah see them? He may well 
be in a Fire that scorches the soil, where the drinking water will always boil. 
What has become of Alqamah ibn Abadah and his clan? His jug is broken 
and lost. But did he not say, 

Their jug resembled a gazelle upon a hill, 
wrapped in a cloth, and with a linen veil, 

Adorned with necklace of sweet-scented herb sprigs, white, 
brought by its keeper out into the light. 

One look at these jugs is better than all the wine, daughter of the vine, of the 
world that passes, better than the saliva-sipping kisses 193 of sweet lasses one 
finds in the deceptive world, in which all pride is downward hurled. And if 
seen by Adi ibn Zayd, from hunting and wine he would have been preoc¬ 
cupied, and would acknowledge that his wine jugs and all his drinking com¬ 
panions and friends in al-HIrah were but a trifling thing: less than a blade of 
grass on sandy soil is its worth, less than a pebble lying on the earth. 

When I was in Baghdad I saw a bookseller looking for the poem by Adi ibn 3.4 
Zayd that begins with: 

The women reproached him when morning 
dawned: “Hey, aren’t you sober yet?” 

But he called for a morning drink of wine; 
a songstress came, holding in her hand a jug. 

The bookseller declared that Ibn Hajib al-Nu‘man had asked for this poem; 
they searched for it in the copies of Adi’s collected poetry but did not find it. 
Afterward I heard a man from Astarabad recite this poem from the collected 
poetry of Adi; but it was not contained in the copy in the library. 

Take al-Uqayshir al-Asadl, he placed his bet on a bad horse in the event! 3.5 
Wretched until Judgement Day he may still repent when his skin is rent. 

He said, 

My wealth, inherited or earned, has been consumed 
by clinking cups on mouths of jugs. 
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What has happened to him and his wine? All his desires, without exception, 
have come to nought in the world of deception. If he beheld these jugs, he 
would know for certain that it was an illusion which seduced him, and that 
it was no joyful thing that to joy induced him. Likewise Iyas ibn al-Aratt, 
however pleased he was with jugs “like geese on a river bank,” his fate played 
him a nasty prank. It is as if he never said, 

The jugs of wine between them look like geese 
high on the river bank, with their crooked necks. 

And God have mercy on al-Ajjaj, whose rajaz verse is a hodgepodge: where 
is the jug that he mentioned when he said, 

He picked a quantity of grapes, 

He stored it for two years; then he examined it: 

A red and potent wine that makes you shudder. 

And this he poured into the jug in little spurts, 

Like torrent-water over mountain ledge. 

How many vessels are there at those rivers, made of engraved peridot, and of 3.6 
ruby, jacinth, or sapphire, carved like gazelles, of various hue: red, yellow, and 
blue; their sparkle is such that they burn to the touch, as al-Sanawbari said, 

You would think it ablaze 

and refuse to come close to its blaze. 

In these rivers are vessels shaped like waterfowl that swim, or others that do 
not need the flowing stream. Some are formed like cranes, others resemble 
songbirds, or are shaped like peacocks and ducks. Some are in the water, 
others on the riverbank. From their spouts flows wine, like a mirage so clear 
and fine. If al-Hakaml Abu Nuwas had sipped it from a glass, he would have 
deemed it a cordial he had desired from times primordial. All those poets, 
both the moderns and the ancients, 194 who have described wine would tes¬ 
tify in its favor, above all other kinds of wine that belong to the Perishable 
World, such as the old wine from Anah, Adhri'at, Gaza, Bayt Ra’s, or Pales¬ 
tine; the wine imported from Bostra on camelback, with which one hopes 
to make a profit on the market; the wine stored by Ibn Bujrah in Wajj, 195 on 
which he relied at the time of the Hajj, before alcoholic drinks were prohib¬ 
ited and base desires, for fear of God, were limited—Abu Dhu’ayb said: 
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Even if she had as much wine as Ibn Bujrah 
she would not wet my palate with a sip 

—or the wine pressed in Sarkhad or in the region of Shibam for any wise 
king, or the famed red wine of Sarifin and Babel made for all who are noble; 
or any type of intoxicating drink that makes the heavy drinker drink his fill, 
such as barley beer and wheat beer, mead made of honey, Abyssinian millet 
wine, and wine sired by date palms, made for both the miser and the gener¬ 
ous man asked for alms; wines made from the days of Adam and Seth until 
Resurrection Day, for ready consumption or after long delay: they would 
testify that this drop of Paradise is a queen, who should never mixed up with 
her subjects be seen. 

Opposite this wine are rivers of purified honey that has not been gathered 3.7 
by bees that in the morning hours swarm out to flowers and not hidden in 
waxen bowers. Rather, the Almighty said “Be!” and it was; by His generos¬ 
ity it was granted the possibility to be. Such honey! It is not spoiled by fire; 
if some overheated drinker made it his morning drink forever, he would never 
be afflicted with pleurisy and he would never don the cloak of fever. All this is 
according to God’s word: 196 «The likeness of the Garden that has been prom¬ 
ised to the God-fearing: in it are rivers of water that is not stale, and rivers of 
milk whose taste will not go sour, and rivers of wine, a delight to the drinkers, 
and rivers of purified honey; and in it they have some of all kinds of fruit». 

I wish I knew if al-Namir ibn Tawlab al-'Ukli was permitted to taste this honey! 

Then he would know that compared with it the honey of the Perishable World 
would resemble bitter colocynth. When he described Umm Hisn and the life 
of luxury and security that she led, he mentioned white bread, with butter 
clarified, as well as honey purified. God have mercy with him now that he has 
died! For he converted to Islam and transmitted a single saying of the Prophet. 

To have transmitted it correctly is for us sufficient profit. Poor al-Namir said, 

To my companions, 197 when they all were sleeping tight, 
there came a phantom of Umm Hisn in the night. 198 
She has what she desires: honey purified 

whenever she wants, white bread with butter clarified. 

The Sheikh knows (may God always empower him!) the story of Khalaf 3.8.1 
al-Ahmar with his companions in connection with these verses. He asked 
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them what the poet would have said in the second verse if the first had not 
rhymed in “Umm Hisn” but in “Umm Hafs.” They did not come up with an 
answer; so he said: “white bread with lams” which means a kind of sweat- 
meat . 199 One could expand this story 200 and ask: if the first verse had ended 
in “Umm Jaz’,” rhyming on the hamzah 201 , what would he have said in the 
second? It would have been possible to say “white bread with kash’,” from 
the expression kasha’a l-lahm, “to roast meat until it is dry,” or kasha’a 
l-shuwa’, “to eat meat that has been roasted until dry.” Or he could have 
said “white bread with waz’,” from the expression waza’a l-lahm, “to roast 
meat.” Possible, too, is “white bread with nas’.” The best interpretation of 
this is that it is derived from the expression nasa’aAllahuft ajalih, “May God 
postpone his end,” and here meaning “she will have bread with a long life.” 
This is better than explaining nas’ as “milk mixed with a lot of water.” It has 
also been said that nas’ means “wine.” Two interpretations have been given 
of the verse by ‘Urwah ibn al-Ward : 202 

They gave me nas’ to drink; and then those enemies of God 
surrounded me with lies and falsehood. 

It would also be possible to interpret “white bread with nas’” as “with milk” 
or “with wine,” because white bread is eaten with these things; i.e., “she has 
white bread with wine.” Someone recounted how he saw Basil, the king of 
the Byzantines, dipping bread in wine and eating it. 

And if one would say “white bread with laz’” from the expression laza’a, 
“to satiate,” it would not be too far-fetched; the preposition “with” would 
then mean “while (being satiated)” here . 203 

The rhyme letter of the verse could not be alif, since this alif is always 
unvowelled; the preceding consonant is unvowelled here, which is not pos¬ 
sible with this rhyme . 204 

But if the poet were to turn to the letter b, and said “of Umm Harb,” 
he could rhyme the next verse with “white bread with sarb,” which means 
“sour milk”; or “with irb,” i.e. with a joint of roast meat or sliced dried meat; 
or “with kashb,” meaning “eating roast meat greedily.” 

If he says “of Umm Samthe can continue with “white bread with kumt,” 
i.e. the plural of kumayt (reddish-brown) dates, one of the ways to character¬ 
ize dates. The following verse by al-Aswad ibn Ya'fur is recited: 
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Whenever the food was brought near I was fond 
of all those reddish-brown firm unpeeled dates. 

Another poet said, 

I do not mind, now that my drying store is full of red-brown 
dates, if stars do not cause rain to fall on earth. 205 

Possible, too, is “white bread with hamt’’ as one says “hamt dates,” i.e. 
intensely sweet ones. 

If the poet turns to the letter th and says “of Umm Shathth,” he could con¬ 
tinue with “white bread with bathth.” Bathth are dates that have not been 
well packed together, and are found loose. 

If he moved on to the lettery, saying “of Umm Lujj,” it is possible to rhyme 3.8.3 
it with “white bread with dujj.” Dujj means “chicken”; al-'Umani used it in 
his rajaz poetry. 

If he moved on to the letter h, saying “of Umm Shuhh,” he could have said 
“white bread with muhh” or “with buhh” or “with ruhh.” or “with juhh,” or 
“with suhh.” Muhh is “the yolk of an egg,” buhh is the plural of abahh, as in 
the expression “an abahh bone covered with meat,” meaning one with lots 
of fat. A poet said, 

Many a reproaching woman got up to blame me, 
holding in her hand a bone that drips with fat. 

Buhh could also mean “arrows,” i.e., this woman’s kinsmen play the maysir 
game, 206 as al-Sulami said: 

They regaled their guests on meat gained at play with arrow shafts, 
brown ones, and thanks to them the tribe lives comfortably. 

Ruhh is the plural of arahh, “with broad hoofs,” which is one of the charac¬ 
teristics of wild oryx bulls, i.e.,these are hunted for that woman. Or the word 
is used for the cloven hoofs themselves, as the poet al-A'sha said: 

And (he has) broad hoofs with hair behind the fetlocks, firmly planted, 
with which he outstrips all in fighting, and with which he scouts 
about the land. 
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Suhh means “small dry dates.” Juhh means “small watermelons,” before they 3.8.4 
are ripe. And if he said “of Umm Dukhkh,” he could rhyme it with “white 
bread with mukhkh,” i.e., “marrow,” or something like it. 

If he said, “of Umm Sa‘d,” he could say “white bread with tha'd,” which 
means ripe dates that are wholly soft. 207 

If he said, “of Umm Waqdh,” he could say “white bread with shiqdh,” viz. 
partridge chicks. 

If he said, “of Umm Amr,” the closest match is “white bread with tamr,” 
i.e., dates. 

If he said, “of Umm Kurz,” the closest match is “white bread with urz,” i.e., 
rice; there are six variants of this word: aruzz, of the pattern ’aQuCjCs, uruzz 
(pattern QUC2UC3C3), uruz (C 1 uC 2 uC 3 ), urz (QUC2C3), ruzz (QUC2C3), 
and runz, with an n— but this is a bad form. 

If he said, “of Umm Dibs,” he could say “white bread with dibs” 

(i.e., honey); the Bedouin Arabs call 'asal (“honey”) dibs. Thus they explain 
the verse of Abu Zubayd: 

An opportunity, indeed: I thought that those they met 
were more delicious to him than cool dibis. 20S 

The poet has inserted the extra vowel (in dibis) out of metrical necessity, 
as a poetic license. 

If he said, “of Umm Qarsh,” he could say “white bread with warsh” 
which is a kind of cheese. It may be a “post-classical” word. 209 Warsh, who 
transmitted a Qur’anic reading on the authority of Naff, was called after it; 
his proper name was ‘Uthman ibn Sa'd. 210 

The letter s has already been dealt with. If he said, “of Umm Ghard,” he 3.8.5 
could say “white bread with fard” which is another kind of date, as in the 
verses by the rajaz poet: 211 

When I eat milk with with fard dates 

I grow in length and I grow in breadth. 

Al-Mubarrad and SIbawayh 212 differ on the precise function of the accusative 
in “length” and “breadth.” 

And if he said, “of Umm Laqt,” he could say “white bread with aqt” a vari¬ 
ant found in the dialect of the tribal group of Rabi'ah for aqit, which means 
“sour cheese.” 
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If he said, “of Umm Hazz,” then there are few edibles ending in z, which 
is infrequent anyway, for it is a letter that is very rare. He could say, “white 
bread with kazz,” i.e., “eating a surfeit”, or some such contrived expressions 
that could be used. 

If he said, “of Umm Tal 1 ,” he could say “white bread with khal',” i.e., with 3.8.6 
boiled meat carried in leather containers called quruf. The following verse 
is recited: 

Eat the tender meat! My food, for sure, is meat well-seasoned (khal'), 
contained in leather vessels (quruf). 

If he said, “of Umm Far 1 ,” he could say “white bread with dar',” i.e., “udder,” 
for udders are cooked. Kings sometimes love to eat them. 

If he said, “of Umm Mubghi,” 213 he could say “white bread with sibgh,” 
which is a seasoning made of gravy, olive oil, or vinegar, in which one dips 
a morsel. 

If he said, “of Umm Nakhf,” he could say “white bread with rakhf” which 
is soft butter, a lump of which is called rakhfah. A poet says: 

We have sheep that give fresh milk that pleases lodging guests, 
and we’ve soft butter for a morning meal, and slaughtered meat. 

If he said, “of Umm Farq,” he could say “white bread with 'arq,” i.e., a bone 
with meat on it, either roasted or boiled in a cauldron. 

If he said, “of Umm Sabk,” it would be possible to say “white bread with 
rabk,” or “ ... with labk,” (i.e., “with a mixture”), from the expression rabaka 
or labaka l-ta'am, “to mix food with something;” that is, with things that 
are moist, for instance mixing it with milk, clarified butter, or similar things. 

One cannot use the verbs for mixing barley with wheat, except by way of 
metaphor. 

If he said, “Of Umm Nakhl,” he could say “white bread with rakhl,” 3.8.7 
meaning a female lamb. There are four dialect variants: rakhil, rakhl, rikhl, 
and rikhil. 

If he said, “Of Umm Sirm,” he could say “white bread with tirm ,” i.e., 
honey. Clarified butter is also sometimes called tirm. 

The letter n has already been dealt with, in “Umm Hisn.” 
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Paradise (I) 


If he said, “of Umm Daww,” he could say “white bread with haww” 
i.e. “kid,” according to the Arabic expression quoted by a lexicographer: 

“He does not know a haww from a laww,” meaning “a male kid from a 
she-kid.” 214 

If he said, “of Umm Kurh,” he could say “white bread with wurh,” which 
is the plural of awrah, “fat,” as in the expression “kabsh awrah (a fat ram).” 

And if he said, “of Umm Shary,” he could say “white bread with ary’’ i.e. 
“honey.” 

This is a chapter that could be expanded 215 —such things happen in dis¬ 
course that grows from such a theme, like an apparition that visits in a dream. 

If a mere two pounds of Paradise honey were mixed with all the bitter things 3.9.1 
God created in this Treacherous World, such as colocynth, aloes, Soelanthus, 
ja'dah, wormwood, and habld, then they would be deemed delicious and 
superb, along with every other bitter herb. Then hateful colocynth would 
again taste like sugar pressed from cane; unripe colocynth would seem 
to have been made in al-Ahwaz, being sugar’s equal. A woman herding 
camels, finding a colocynth, 216 would present it as a gift to her mistress who 
is muhzalah, which means a woman who is very jealously guarded; this is 
derived from the expression hazala nisa’ahu, “to guard one’s women with 
excessive jealousy.” A rajaz poet says: 

You will not see a husband with his wives 

like he and they but he will guard them jealously ( hazil ). 217 

For the owners of the plantations of sugarcane on the coast, their livelihood 
would be lost, and from bitter myrrh, without any wizardry, i.e. trickery, 
one would make faludh, honey-sweet and smooth. 

If al-Harith ibn Kaladah had tasted this honey he would have known that 3.9.2 
his description stands in relation to what is described here as bitingly bitter 
oleander 218 stands in relation to sweet jelly, or as an abhorrent medicinal 
concoction to sugar wine. I have in my mind the verses by al-Harith: 

Honey, to a thirsty drinker, with cold water 
from a raincloud mixed, 

Is not more delicious than your meeting us: 
so when will it be and when will it return? 
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Likewise, the honey that is mentioned by the poet of the tribe of Hudhayl is, 
compared with the honey of Paradise, like the bitter qar tree—this is a tree 
that grows in the sand; Bishr says: 

They’re hoping to make peace in Dhat Kahf, 219 

but what is in it for them: bitter aloe trees and qar. 

The verse by the poet of Hudhayl 220 I meant is: 

He swore to them by God a forceful oath: “You are 
more sweet to me than honey when we gather it!” 

When God—blessed be His name—grants someone the right to approach 3.10 
these rivers he can land sweet fish, not to be found on any dish. If Ahmad 
ibn al-Husayn 221 had seen them he would have despised the present he was 
given, on which he said: 

The least of the least of this gift is a fish 
that plays in a pond of honey. 

As for the rivers of wine, in them too fishes of all shapes are playing: sea fish, 
river fish, in water salty or fresh, those that live in springs that gush and feed 
where plants are lush—but these are fishes made of gold, silver, jewels, and 
all things precious, a sight like dazzling light. When a believer stretches out 
his hand to one of these fish, he drinks from its mouth a drink so sweet that 
if a mouthful of it dropped into the salty undrinkable sea, its lowest depths 
and the crests of its waves would turn as sweet as could be. The briny stench 
would be found to smell as lavender on soft ground, where at night the dew 
will abound; or like the odor of an old, mild 222 wine that moves in small jugs 
but overpowers the brain. 
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I imagine our Sheikh (may God make beauty perpetual by letting him live 4.1 
forever!), having gained a high rank, deserving entrance through true a drinking 

scene 

repentance. He has chosen fellow carousers from among the literate and 
erudite in Paradise, such as the man of the tribe of Thumalah, the man of the 
tribe of Daws, Yunus ibn Habib al-Dabbi, and Ibn Mas'adah al-Mujashi'i. 223 
They are as it is said in the Glorious Book: 224 «We have taken away the 
rancor that was in their breasts, as brothers, sitting on couches facing one 
another. No fatigue will touch them there and they will not be expelled from 
there». Thus the breast of Ahmad ibn Yahya has been cleansed there of its 
hatred of Muhammad ibn Yazid. 225 Now they are devoted and loyal friends, 
like Jadhimah’s two drinking companions, Malik and ‘Aqll, who were never 
apart during the siesta and at night. 226 

Abu Bishr ‘Amr ibn ‘Uthman SIbawayh is there too. His innermost heart 
has been washed clean of any grudge against ‘All ibn Hamzah al-Kisa’i and his 
followers, for what they did to him during a gathering at the Barmakids. 227 
Abu ‘Ubaydah only harbors thoughts of pure devotion toward Abd al- 
Malik ibn Qurayb, their friendship now without any doubt beyond dia¬ 
tribe. They are now like the two brothers Arbad and Labld, or Nuwayrah’s 
two sons in the past, or like ‘Amr’s two sons Sakhr and Mu'awiyah in their 
amity: 228 they have extinguished the embers of enmity. «And the angels go 
in to them from every gate, saying “Peace be upon you, because you were 
patient. How excellent, the Ultimate Abode !”» 229 ‘All ibn Mansur (may God 
support knowledge through our Sheikh’s life!) is there with them, just as 
al-Bakri says, 230 

I took from friends the fragrant basil sprigs 

and a strong-tasting wine, its strainer always moist. 

They do not sober up from it (it lasts!) except to shout 
for “More!”—no matter if it is their first or second time. 

A page with pearls adorned with glasses serves them, 
his hose tucked up, a nimble page. 

A lute responds—you’d think the harp can hear it, 
whenever the singer in her negligee plays the refrain. 

Abu ‘Ubaydah mentions to them the battles of the ancient Arabs and the 
fights of hero knights, while excellent poetry is what al-Asma‘i recites. They 
delight in playing, so they throw their cups into the rivers of wine; filled by 
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the liquid that offers itself, of taste divine. These cups clink and tunes are 
heard, by which even the dead would be stirred. 

The Sheikh (may God adorn Time by prolonging his life!) says, “Alas for the 4.2 
fall of al-A'sha Maymun! How many a reliable mount has he urged on! I wish 
that Quraysh 231 had not obstructed him when he turned to the Prophet 
(God bless and preserve him). I am reminded of him this moment by the 
clinking cups, on account of his verses: 

Cool wine: when poured, the eye would think 
its bubbles are wild carrot blossom, red; 

Its odor is like fragrant musk. The cupbearer 
pours it when people say ‘Be quick!’ 

It comes from wineskins of the merchants, then 
in a black, ample pitcher from al-HTrah, 

A deep one; on that day not minding being scooped from 
by a jug and by a cup. 

And when the wine produces foam in them, 
the bubbles disappear from it and fade; 

But when they hit the two sides of the cup 
they reappear and swim upon the wine. 

The wine is handed out, in well-used glasses, and 
what has been depleted is topped-up. 232 

When all has gone we lift our wineskin, when 
its strings are loose, and wine pours out! 

“If he had embraced Islam he might have been sitting together with us, recit¬ 
ing many a rare-metered ode, which he composed in the Sad Abode, and tell 
us his stories with Hawdhah ibn All, Amir ibn al-Tufayl, Yazld ibn Mus’hir, 
Alqamah ibn ‘Ulathah, Salamah ibn Dh! Fa’ish, 233 and others on whom he 
composed eulogies or lampoons, those he feared at the time or from whom 
he expected boons.” 
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Then it occurs to him (may God give him lasting power!) to think of some¬ 
thing called “excursion” in the Perishable World. He mounts one of the noble 
camels in Paradise, created of rubies and pearls. It is a mild day, neither hot 
nor cold. He takes a flagon with wine with him, and sets out in Paradise at 
random, on a whim. He brings along some of the food of eternity taken from 
a hoard for a happy father or son stored. When he sees how his mount speeds 
between the hills of ambergris, through fragrant daymuran trees and then 
lotus trees, he raises his voice and recites two verses by the Bakrite: 234 

I wish I knew if my camel will ever trot with us 
toward al-'Udhayb and al-Saybun, 

With behind my saddle a skin of wine, a loaf of bread, 
with some sweet-smelling basil, and fillet of fish! 

By “sweet-smelling basil” he means sprigs of any herbs. 

Then a voice 235 calls, “Do you know, servant of God who has been forgiven, 
who composed this poem?” The Sheikh replies, “Yes, we have been told by 
scholars whom we trust and who have relied on trusted predecessors who 
have transmitted it from generation upon generation, all the way back to 
Abu ‘Amr ibn al-'Ala’, who transmitted it on the authority of Bedouin elders, 
hunters of the lizard in rough terrain and truffle-gatherers in desert and plain, 
those who have not eaten curds and whey, nor put fruit into their pocket to 
take away 236 —that this poem is by Maymun ibn Qays ibn Jandal, of the clan 
of Rabi'ah ibn Dubay'ah ibn Qays ibn ThaTabah ibn ‘Ukabah ibn Sa'b ibn ‘All 
ibn Bakr ibn Wa’il.” 237 

The voice answers, “I am that man! God showed me His mercy after I was 
already on the brink of Hell’s damnation, and despaired of forgiveness and 
expiation.” 

The Sheikh turns to him, happy, smiling, and glad. He sees a young man 
with a skin fair and light, who lives a life of blissful cornucopia. He now has 
beautiful black eyes after his former nyctalopia. His once crooked spine is 
straight and fine. The Sheikh asks him, “Tell me how you escaped from Hell’s 
fire and flame and how you were saved from horrible disgrace and shame!” 
Al-A‘sha says: 

“Hell’s angels dragged me to the Fire, but then I saw a man standing on 
the Courtyards of Resurrection. His face shone like the moon; people were 
calling to him from every direction: ‘Muhammad, O Muhammad, intercede 
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for us, intercede for us! 238 We have such-and-such a connection!’ So I also 
shouted, still held by the hands of Hell’s angels, ‘Muhammad, save me, for I 
deserve to be spared by you!’ He ordered, “All, go to him quickly and find 
out why he should be spared!’ Then ‘All ibn Abl Talib (God’s blessings be 
upon him) came to me, as I was forcibly dragged away to be cast into the 
lowest reaches of Hellfire. But he drove them away and asked, ‘On what 
grounds should you be spared?’ I said, ‘I am the one who has said: 239 

You there who ask me where my camels have been going: 
they’re due to meet some persons down in Yathrib. 

I swore an oath: I will not pity them if they get tired 
or suffer from sore feet, until I reach Muhammad. 

As soon as you 240 will halt at Hashim’s grandson’s door 
you will have rest and you’ll experience his bounty. 

Really, have you 241 not heard the counsel of Muhammad, 

God’s prophet, when he counselled, when he testified? 

If you don’t travel with provisions of God-fearing, 
and then see, after your death, someone who has, 

Then you’ll regret that you are not like him 
and did not prepare yourself just as he did. 

Beware all carrion, don’t touch it! 242 

Don’t stab a camel with an iron arrow, bleeding it! 243 

And don’t approach a woman: her hidden, private parts 
are not allowed to you; so marry or abstain! 

He is a prophet who can see what you can’t see; his fame 
has reached—upon my life!—the lowlands and the hills.’” 

The Sheikh—may God perfect the adornment of gatherings with his pres- 5.3 
ence!—knows the various interpretations of this last verse. I only mention 
them because it is possible that some young person who has not heard it 
before may read this nonsense. Al-Farra’ is the only one to report the verb 
aghara in the sense of ghara, i.e. “to penetrate into the lowlands.” If this 
verse is really by al-A‘sha then he merely meant by it the opposite of anjada, 

“to travel to the hills.” Two views are transmitted on the authority of 
al-Asma'I: 244 one is that aghara means “to run fast”; in his Book of Related 
Words he quotes this verse: 
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Give up your quest of her; console yourself 

with a fleet camel that, when it’s spurred on, runs fast. 245 

The other is that the poet in fact used a different word order and said 
“—upon my life!—it has penetrated deeply (g hard) into the lowlands and 
the hills,” with a metrical shortening. 246 Sa'id ibn Mas'adah, however, reads 
ghara for aghara, leaving out the first syllable at the beginning of the second 
hemistich. 247 

Al-A‘sha continues, “I said to All, ‘I already believed in God and the final 5.4 
Reckoning and I believed in the truth of the Resurrection when I still lived in 
the pre-Islamic times of Ignorance. Hence my verses: 248 

No bell-ringing monk at a church 

he has built, and in which he has crossed himself, 

Who has prayed to the King of the World, 
now lying prostrate, now wailingly praying, 

Is more pious than you at the Reckoning, when 

the people, revived, resurrected, will shake off the dust.’ 

“Then All went to the Prophet (God bless and preserve both of them) and 
said to him, ‘Messenger of God! This is al-A‘sha of the tribe of Qays, whose 
poem in your praise has been transmitted. He has testified that you are a 
prophet sent with a message to the world.’ The Prophet replied, ‘But why 
did he not come to me in the previous world?’ ‘All answered, ‘He did come, 
but he was prevented by Quraysh and his love of wine.’ Then the Prophet 
interceded for me and I was allowed to enter Paradise on condition that I 
should not drink any wine there. I was happy with that, for I have ample 
compensation with all the honey and the Water of Life. But whoever does 
not renounce drinking wine in the False World will not be given to drink it 
in the hereafter.” 

The Sheikh gazes out upon the meadows of Paradise. He sees two lofty 5.5.1 
castles and says to himself, “I’ll go to these castles and ask to whom they 
belong.” When he is close to them he sees on one of them an inscription 
that reads: “This castle belongs to Zuhayr ibn Abl Sulma al-Muzani” and one 
on the other that says: “This castle belongs to ‘Abid ibn al-Abras al-Asadl.” 

He is amazed and says, “Both died in the time of Ignorance, but the mercy of 
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our Lord embraces everything. 249 I will seek to meet these two men and ask 
them how it is they were forgiven.” 

He begins with Zuhayr and finds him to be a young man like a flower 
freshly collected, who has been given a castle of pearls erected. It is as if he 
has never donned the cloak of decrepitude, nor ever sighed from lassitude. 
It is as if he never said, in his poem rhyming on -mi : 250 

I’m weary of life’s burdens. Mind you, he who lives 
for eighty years—alas!—gets weary! 

or as if he never said, in another poem: 

Have you not seen that I have lived for ninety years, 
followed by ten I’ve lived, plus eight? 251 

The Sheikh exclaims, “Rather, rather! You are Ka‘b and Bujayr’s father!” 
Zuhayr says, “Yes, I am.” Then the Sheikh (may God keep him strong 
forever!) asks him, “How is it that you have been forgiven? For you lived in 
the interval without revelation, 252 when people were like cattle left to their 
own devices, practising only their vices!” Zuhayr replied, “I shunned false¬ 
hood as long as I was living, and I found a Lord who was forgiving. I believed 
in God Almighty. Once I dreamed and saw a rope that came down from 
heaven. The people on earth who held fast on to it of were saved. 253 Then I 
knew that it was a command from God, so I admonished my two sons and 
said to them, when I was on my deathbed: ‘If someone stands up and calls 
upon you all to serve God, obey him then!’ If I had lived to see Muhammad 
I would have been the first believer! When Ignorance was still reigning and 
foolishness still firmly established, I said in my poem rhyming in -mi: 

Hide not from God what is in your souls, as if 
to conceal it! Whatever one hides, God knows! 

It’s postponed, it is kept in a book and stored 

for the Day of Reckoning; or it is quickly avenged.” 

“But,” says the Sheikh, “Did you not also say: 

Oft I went out in the morn, at the head of troop of nobles, 
intoxicated, finding whatever we wanted to find. 

They trailed behind them their mantles, after the strength 
of the wine in the cups and the singing had crept into them. 
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“Are you allowed to drink wine, like all others who have eternal life? Or are 
you forbidden to drink it just as al-A‘sha of the tribe of Qays?” “That Bakrite,” 
said Zuhayr, “lived in the time of Muhammad, so he had to conform to the 
explicit command, because Muhammad’s message included the prohibition 
of alcoholic drinks and forbidding all ugly things. I died when wine was like 
any other thing and was drunk by the followers of former prophets. So the 
command did not concern me.” 

The Sheikh invites him for a drink and finds him to be a charming drinking 5.5.3 
companion. He asks him for stories about people from the past. The servant 
has a pitcher of emerald which contains some wine that has been kept under 
seal. It is mixed with ginger and water from Paradise’s well-spring Salsabil. 254 
The Sheikh says (may God increase the number of his breaths!), “How can 
this pitcher be compared with the one that al-SarawI mentions! He said: 255 

We have a pitcher, full, 

a black one, followed by its mug; 

Whenever the pitcher yields us less, when it falls dry, 
the clay is broken from another pitcher’s seal.” 
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Then he turns to ‘Abld. He, too, has been granted a life of eternity to lead. 256 
“Greetings, friend of the tribe of Asad!” says the Sheikh. Abid replies, 
“Greetings to you too! Perhaps you want to ask me why I have been for¬ 
given?” (Anyone who lives in the Garden has a clever mind; stupid people 
you will never find!) “Indeed I do,” answers the Sheikh. “It is rather odd. Did 
you find a compelling reason for being forgiven and not being excluded from 
the mercy of God?” “I’ll tell you,” says Abld, “I had already entered Hell’s 
abyss. But when I was alive on earth I had said, 


6.1 

The conversation 
with Abidibn 
al-Abras 


He who asks of people will be denied; 

but he who asks of God will not be disappointed. 257 


“This verse traveled to the ends of the earth; it kept being recited, while I 
was gradually relieved of my pains and freed of my fetters and chains. It was 
repeated until God’s mercy enveloped me through the blessing of this verse. 
«Our Lord is truly forgiving and merciful».” 258 

When the Sheikh (may God steady his steps!) hears what these two men 
have to say, he hopes that many different poets have obtained salvation. 


6 . 2.1 

The conversation 
with Adlibn 
Zayd 


6 . 2 . 2.1 

to the black, fertile land of al-Khusus, 

Facing al-Furah, or this side of it, 
not distant from Ghumayr al-Lusus, 

Where truffles will be gathered for you in the spring, 

in the soft earth, so succulent, between the stems of the qasis; 

Where horses hunt for you and birds as well: 

you will not be deprived of some distraction, hunting! 

You’ll eat what you desire, and drink 

wine from al-Huss, red, colored like gemstones. 


He asks Abld, “Do you know about Adi ibn Zayd al-Tbadl?” “Yes,” he replies, 
“He lives nearby, over there!” The Sheikh stops at his place and asks, “How did 
you cross the Bridging Path 259 and reach salvation, rescued after your life of 
immoderation?” 260 Adi replies, “I adhered to the religion of Christ. Those 
who follow the prophets before Muhammad’s mission will come to no harm; 
but retribution shall come to those who prostrated themselves before idols 
and who are counted among the ignorant heathens.” The Sheikh asks him, 
“Abu Sawadah, please recite for me your poem rhyming on the letter s, 261 for 
it is one of the extraordinary poems of the Arabs!” Then Adi begins to recite: 

Inform Abd Hind, my friend: 262 may you stay close 
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May you be far from me, ‘Abd, when times 6.2.2.2 

are bad, and kept away when times are difficult! 

Do not forget to think of me during the pleasure of 

a cup of wine, or when you hunt a fat and bulky she-ass! 

You are a man who keeps his pledge, reliable, 
refusing to be led by lying, cunning folk. 

O Abd, do you remember me a little while, 

when riding in procession or when scouting on a hunt, 

One day, together with the riders when they hastened, 

while we, among them, raised our young she-camel’s speed? 

A slow man may attain his lucky share, 

whereas good things sometimes escape the effort of the keen. 

But in your breast you always harbored doubt, 
thinking of me, how I might perish or escape. 

My soul, spare me! Beware, do not revile the honor of 
good people. Wise restraint will not abandon you. 

I wish I knew—and I say it loud— 6.2.2.3 

when shall I see again the drinkers round a wine vat’s base 
In a house that’s built of broken earthy jugs: cool is its shade; 

“gazelles” 263 are there, and palm leaf bins for dates, 

And more “gazelles,” their sleeves hemmed with brocade, 

dragging their steps, the wary walk of one whose sole is hurt. 264 
Musk wafts from their sleeve cuffs, and ambergris, 
and ghalwd perfume, and sweet storax from Qafus. 

A wind-chilled cup of vintage wine is poured for us, 
dark, mixed with water of a pool. 265 
Much better that, than guardsmen at the door, 

a pair of fetters, and a painful chain around the neck; 266 
Or being raised on top 267 of a male “ostrich,” 
ulcered, restive, with a saddle 268 
(It will not fetch a high price at a sale, 269 nor will it 

carry a second rider; it is not fed with choicest palm-tree leaves); 

Or vultures gathered round the dead, 

that eat the flesh, still fresh, between the shoulders and the ribs. 
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The Sheikh says, “Well done, by God, well done! That’s what I think: if you 6.3 
were stagnant water you would never turn stale or stink! There is an erudite 
man of the Islamic period who has composed a poem in this meter; 270 he is 
known as Abu Bakr Ibn Durayd. He said: 

The fortunate are happy; wretched is the greedy one. 

No creature can escape his fate. 

“In this poem he says, 

Where are on earth the kings of Himyar, 

the noblest men to whom a she-camel was ever urged? 

Jayfar the Spender: destroyed by Time, 
forever eager to demolish lofty things. 

“But you, Abu Sawadah, are better since you were the first. However, I wish 
you had not said in your poem ‘I wish I knew—and I ( wa-na , or uiana, 
instead of wa-’ana) say it loud,’ because you are doing one of two things. 
Either you omit the glottal stop of ’ana, which is ugly, even though they 
recite the following verse: 

If I don’t fight, then dress me (fa-lbisuni , instead of fa-’albisunl) with a 
woman’s veil 

and put four rings on both my hands! 

“And you went further than merely dropping the glottal stop, by shortening 
the vowel after the letter n, for if you elide the glottal stop at the beginning 
of the word, it consists of only one remaining letter, which makes it defec¬ 
tive . 271 Or you realize the glottal stop, making it intermediate, but then you 
dare turn it into a pure long vowel ! 272 This is enough to violate normal prac¬ 
tice. It is the same in the following verse: 

They say: ‘Gently! This old man has no dependents.’ 

But look at me, I had dependents, but I’m ( wana ) childless now. 

“If you had said, ‘I wish I knew—I say it loud,’ without ‘and,’ it would have 
been better in my opinion, and more normal.” ‘Adi ibn Zayd replies, “I merely 
said what I have heard the people in my time say. All sorts of new things hap¬ 
pened in Islam that we don’t know of!” The Sheikh says, “I see you do not 
understand my purpose. But I was about to ask you about a line of yours that 
is quoted as linguistic evidence by SIbawayh. It is when you say: 
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A farewell in the evening or a morning one? 

You—see where you are going! 

“SIbawayh claims that ‘you’ could be taken as a nominative, on account 
of an implied verb, which is explained by the following word, ‘see!’ But I 
think this explanation is far-fetched and not, I think, what you intended.” 273 
‘Adi exclaims, “O spare me all that nonsense! Actually, I was a great hunter 
in the Perishable World. 

“You may have heard this poem of mine: 

Oft I went out in the morning, riding a noble steed, adorned 
with a face drained of blood 274 and a cheek like a whetstone, 

With the length of his neck raised high, 

easily led with the rein in the hand, strong and large, with locks of hair, 
Smooth and slim like the shaft of an arrow that has no faults in it 
to be seen, and no blemishing cracks: 

He who trimmed it has shaped it, the touch of his hands 
and the adze’s planing have straightened its crookedness. 

Whenever a dangerous spot in a fight is feared, it is charged to be there, 
and when it is left without being led it is still guarded well, 

As if brought up at home; its saddle blanket is torn 
by obediently eating its wheat and drinking its milk. 

We looked after it until, in the winter, it was in a happy mood, 
stubbornly pacing and prancing. 

Whenever a wild ass would roam, 

or an ostrich, that fled at its first appearance, 

A horse at the start of its run that amazed us would take us 
so fast that we don’t have to hide and seek cover in bushes. 275 
It combines a fast running, let loose like a downpour, 
like a rainfall amassed, with a rapid pace(?) 276 
A brisk, fast horse that overtakes the young calves; 

while biting its bridle it reaches the herd, not weakened 277 
He who holds it will praise it, 

an excitable, noble horse, like a lion, its halter stretched. 

And when we have caught four beasts 

a beggar for food will be guided by smoke from our fire. 
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Paradise (I) 


“Or this poem, rhyming in -aqi: 6.4.2 

A meadow, well rained-upon, that has blazed 

into blossom, like the color of tufts of wool in sacks, 

After an autumn season with rain from Aquarius, which 

descended in buckets; the ‘bucket handles’ did not remain hidden. 278 
The only blemishes there: 279 the places of ostriches’ eggs, in which 
some chicks sprouted down, between the cracked shells, 

And the energy of the wild bulls around the cows 

with their calves, defending themselves with their horns. 

You can see them, like mighty men in a meeting, 
or when they recline, at ease. 

In that meadow I would ramble, with under my hands 
a horse that often rides out, which excels in a race, 

A tractable horse, a strong, large one, quick 

in running, robust in his legs, and firm in his bones, 

One not ridden during the midday heat, 

not bridled for idle strolls or frivolous, trivial things, 

But led only to any desirable aim, whenever it occurs, 
or to war, when it tucks up its skirt. 

It catches a milk-rich oryx cow in front 

of the riders, a match for a far-roaming bull, 

And an ostrich, big, with bare extra toes, 280 a young one, 
its brain being close to its tearducts. 

“Now, would you like us to mount two horses of Paradise and to drive them 6.5 
toward herds of wild cows, strings of ostriches, flocks of gazelles, and droves 
of onagers? For hunting is a pleasure for which I surely have raised your 
appetite!” But the Sheikh says, “I am a man of pen and peace, not a horse- 
riding type! I am not a man for ostentation and all that hype. I have come to 
visit you at your place to congratulate you on having been saved from Hell, 
you who, through the Merciful One’s pardon, are now blessed and well! I do 
not want to take the risk of mounting a noble steed that is brisk, who has fed 
on pastures paradisiacal and has turned wild and demoniacal! I am like the 
one who said, 281 

They never rode horses until they were old; 

now they sit heavily, clumsily on their steeds’ flanks. 
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“I might suffer the same that befell Jalam, the friend of al-Mutajarridah, 282 
when he was made to ride al-Yahmum: doing what one is not wont to do 
leads to one’s doom. You have heard what happened to the son of Zuhayr, 
who broke his neck when he fell from the courser Dhu 1 -Mayr. He rode out 
on a high road, but it did not avail him that his brother Ka‘b lamented him in 
an ode. Likewise your own son, Alqamah, who came to grief in the Fleeting 
World when, hunting he went for a ride, and became like his grandfather 
Zayd. 283 You said of him: 

Good morning to you, ‘Alqamah, the son of‘Adi! 

Have you stayed at home today and not departed? 284 

“I am bewildered, all you Arabs, about what reliable informants have trans¬ 
mitted about all these metrical variations, used by subsequent generations; 
and about your poem that rhymes in -r: 285 

Now it is time to sober up or else you’ll be remiss; 

ages have passed since those old times you spent 
With girls with sparkling rings, with bracelets that 
appeared upon their flashing wrists, 

White-skinned, in silken clothes, and at their necks, 
below the earlobes, pearls. 

“The swiftly running horse may throw me on to the emerald rocks, breaking 
my arm or leg! I would be the laughingstock to the people of the Garden.” 

‘Adi smiles. “Come now! Don’t you know that of accidents in Paradise 6.6 
one need have no fear, and that mishaps never happen to those that dwell 
here!” So they mount two fleet coursers from among the horses of Paradise. 

If either were compared with all the empires of the Fleeting World, from 
the first to the last, it would outweigh them and be more valuable. When 
our Sheikh sees a herd that grazes on the leas of Paradise (and “leas” means 
“meadows”) he aims his javelin (which is a short spear) toward a flat-nosed, 
long-tailed oryx bull, who there did graze for long nights and days. When 
there is but a mere nail’s length between it and the spear point, the bull says, 
“Stop! God have mercy upon you! I am not one of the wild beasts created 
by God, praised be He, those that never existed in the Transitory World. But 
I lived in the abode of delusion; while I was searching pasture grounds in 
some wasteland or other, a caravan of believers came past. Their provisions 
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Paradise (I) 


had run out, so they killed me. They survived their journey because of me, 
and therefore God (exalted be His word) gave me compensation by making 
me dwell in Eternity.” Thus our lord, the venerable Sheikh, spares him. 

He then at a wild ass aims his spear, from which he has nothing to fear. 
However, when the tip of the spear is no more than a fingertip away from 
it, the ass says, “Stop, servant of God! For God has blessed me and saved 
me from harm. That was because once a hunter hunted me with a scythe; it 
was my skin that he was keen to make his prize. He sold it in a certain town, 
where somebody cut the skin down, to make a bucket for a waterwheel, 
which many an ailing person with its water did heal. With it, pious people 
performed their ablutions. So the blessings of all these encompassed me and 
I entered the Garden, where I subsist without any reckoning.” 

The Sheikh says, “You ought to distinguish yourself, for those of you that 
have lived in the Perishable World ought not to mix with the beasts of the 
Garden.” The wild ass replies, “You have given us good advice, like a kind 
friend. We shall do as you tell us.” 
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Our lord, the venerable Sheikh and his companion, ‘Adi, proceed. They see 
a man who is milking a camel in a pail of gold. “Who is this man?” they ask, 
and he answers, “Abu Dhu’ayb, of the tribe of Hudhayl.” They say, “Long life 
and joy! May you never be unhappy in your life and never die!—But are you 
milking, with all these rivers of milk around? That does not seem sound!” 
“That is all right,” he replies, “It occurred to me, just as it occurred to you 
to go hunting. I was thinking of the verses I composed on the olden times: 


7-i 

The conversation 
with Abu Dh u ’ayb 
al-Hudhali 


Words from you—if only you knew—are honey 
of bees in milk of suckling camels, 

Mothers of calves firstborn and newly born, 

and mixed with water found in mountain streams. 


“Then this she-camel that has given birth to her first young was for me by the 
Omnipotent God decreed, Whose blessings are guaranteed. So I got up and 
milked as usual. And now I want to mix it with the honey of bees that in the 
Garden followed their king bee.” 286 

As soon as his pail is filled with milk, by the Creator (exalted is His glory) 
a beehive made of precious stones is formed, of which the pasturing bees 
over flowers have swarmed. Abu Dhu’ayb gathers the honey and mixes it 
with the milk. “Will you not drink?” he asks them. They drink from his pail 
a few mouthfuls so nice—had it been distributed among the inhabitants of 
Hell, they would have been as if in Paradise. ‘Adi says, “«Praise be to God 
Who has guided us to this! We would not have been guided to it if God had 
not guided us. The messengers of our Lord came with the Truth. It is pro¬ 
claimed to them: This is the Garden that you have been given as inheritance 
for what you used to do.»” 287 

The Sheikh (may God make his abilities last!) says to ‘Adi: “There are two 7.2 
things in your poetry that I wish you had not said! One is your verse 


In the summer it rends the covering on its back; 

it humiliates the horses in the racecourse; brisk, and 
well-proportioned. 288 


“The other is your verse: 
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Would that you had dispelled my worries for a while! 

For then, in spite of what one could imagine, both of us would have 
been happy.” 289 

‘Adi replies in his ‘Ibadl dialect, 290 “Got help you! You have been blesst with 
somesing zat ought to distract you from poetry. You ought to behafe as it 
is sait: «Eat and drink with relish, for what you used to do.»” 291 He said 
“magbur,” i.e., majbur, turning they into a g, which is a bad dialect pronun¬ 
ciation, used by the people in Yemen. 292 It is said in some tradition that 
al-Harith ibn Hani’ ibn Abi Shamir ibn Jabalah al-Kindi, in the midst of the 
fray at the battle of Sabat, exclaimed “Hugr, hey, Hugr!”, meaning Hujr ibn 
Adi al-Adbar, who turned to him and rescued him. Adi also said yagibu, 
i.e., yajibu. 

The Sheikh says (may God increase the number of his breaths!), “I have 
asked my Lord the Almighty not to deprive me in the Garden of the pleasure 
I have in my literary erudition, from which I derived such pleasure in my 
ephemeral life; and He has answered my prayer. «Praise be to Him in heaven 
and on earth, in the evening and at noontide».” 293 


Continuing his excursion the Sheikh meets two young men who are talking 
together. They stand each at a palace with a pearly door free of any damage 
or flaw. He greets them and says, “Who are you? May God have mercy 
upon you!—but He has done so already!” They answer, “We are the two 
Nabighahs, al-Nabighah of the tribe of Ja'dah and al-Nabighah of the tribe 
of Dhubyan.” 294 The Sheikh says (may God steady his steps!), “Al-Nabighah 
of Ja'dah has deserved his present state by his adherence to the true reli¬ 
gion. But what’s with thee, Abu Umamah?” (He means: “What about you?”). 
Al-Dhubyani replies, “I used to profess belief in God and I have been on 
pilgrimage to the Kaaba before the coming of Islam. Surely you have heard 
my verses: 


7-3 

The conversation 
with the two 
Nabighahs, al- 
Dhubyani and 
al-Ja'di 


No, by the life of Him whom I visited in pilgrimages, 
by the blood that was shed on the sacrificial stones, 

And by Him who protects the shelter-seeking birds, where the stones 
of the Kaaba are stroked by Mecca’s riders between al-Ghayl and 
al-Sanad! 295 


“I also said: 
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I swear, not leaving any doubt within your mind 

(Can any pious man obedient to God commit a sin?), 

By camels drinking in the morning at Lasaf and Thabrah 
coming to Hal, while struggling keeping up the pace. 

“I have not lived long enough to meet the Prophet (God bless and preserve 
him) so I cannot be accused of having acted against his commands. God, 
whose names be sanctified, mighty and glorious King, forgives great sins for 
the sake of a little thing.” 

The Sheikh (may his speech always be lofty!) says, “Abu Sawadah, Abu 7.4.1 
Umamah, and Abu Layla, 296 let us have a drink together! Our worthy ‘Ibadl 
poet has said, 

My heart, divert yourself with pleasure: 

I long for music and for listening, 

And for imperial Persian wine: 297 when tasted by 
an old man he will sing and swing his body! 

“He also said, 

Music, appreciated even by old men, 

and conversation sweet like honey gathered from the hive. 

“But we want Abu Baslr, how do we get him here?” 298 He has not finished 
speaking, when who does appear but Abu Baslr! He is the fifth of the com¬ 
pany. They praise and sanctify God, thanking Him for bringing them all 
together. The Sheikh (may God spread beauty through his longevity!) recites 
this Qur’anic verse: «He is able to gather them whenever He wishes». 299 

While they are eating from the good things of the Garden and drinking its 7.4.2 
wine, which God has stored for His God-fearing servants, he says (may God 
subdue the noses of those that snub him!), “Abu Umamah, you have a sound 
judgement and you are intelligent, so how could you find it proper to say to 
al-Nu‘man ibn al-Mundhir: 300 

The great man stated that her mouth is cool 

and sweet; whenever you taste it, you say: more! 

The great man stated (I’ve not tasted it myself): 

a parched man will recover through the coolness of her gums. 
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“And then you went on to say things such that everyone, high and low, con¬ 
demned you!” 301 

Al-Nabighah, sensibly and intelligently, replies: “Those who found fault 
with me have wronged me. If they were fair they would understand that 
I had been extremely careful. AI-Nu‘man was besotted with that woman and 
he told me to describe her in my verse. I turned it over in my mind and said 
to myself: If I depict her in terms that are general, they could be applied not 
merely to her but to several. However, I was afraid to mention her name in 
verse, because the king would not agree, for kings do not like their women 
to be mentioned. So I thought I would put her description into his mouth 
and say ‘The great man stated,’ for if I had omitted to mention him the lis¬ 
tener would think that my description was based on personal observation. 

The verses that follow still belong to the description by the ‘great man.’ 
Therefore, if one considers the sense one will find it to be not incorrect. But 
how do people recite my verse, 

When I look I see a shining moon 302 
“and what follows?” 

The Sheikh (may God humble his haters!) says, “We recite it as ‘when 
you look,’ ‘when you touch,’ ‘when you stab,’ and ‘when you withdraw,’ all 
in the second person singular.” “That is a possibility,” admits al-Nabighah, 

“but it is better to put it in the first person singular, as direct speech in quota¬ 
tion, because when I say ‘the great man stated’ it means ‘the great man said.’ 

That is safer; for then the king himself is the speaker. But when you read it in 
the second person it is improper: if you attribute the words to me it would be 
an affront to him, and if you attribute them to al-Nu‘man it would be shame¬ 
ful and lacking in respect.” 

“Bravo, star of the tribe of Murrah!” says the Sheikh (May God lend assis¬ 
tance to virtue through prolonging his term!), “but the learned transmit¬ 
ters of your verse have corrupted it. I wish they were all here, Abu ‘Amr 
al-Mazinl, Abu Amr al-Shaybanl, Abu ‘Ubaydah, ‘Abd al-Malik, 303 and the 
other transmitters of poetry, that I could ask them in your presence how 
they read the lines, and you could know I neither falsely accuse you nor put 
a slur on you.” 

No sooner has he impressed these words on Abu Umamah’s audile organs 7.4.3 
than all the transmitters of poetry are made to appear at God Almighty’s 
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call, without any trouble or effort to them at all. They greet politely and 
gracefully. The Sheikh (may God raise the prestige of his words!) asks them, 
“Who are these paradisial persons?” “We are the transmitters,” they reply, 
“those whose presence you have just now requested!” “There is no god but 
God,” exclaims the Sheikh, “He who forms and records everything, praise be 
to God who resurrects and inherits, 304 blessed be God who is almighty and 
does not betray! How do you read, O deceased gentlemen—God rest your 
souls—the verses by al-Nabighah in his poem rhyming on d: ‘when you (or I) 
look,’ ‘when you (or I) touch,’ ‘when you (or I) stab,’ and ‘when you (or I) 
withdraw:’ do you read them as second or first person singular?” “As second 
person singular,” they answer. The Sheikh continues, “Here is our master 
poet, Abu Umamah, and he prefers the first person singular. He informs 
me that it is direct speech put into the mouth of al-Nu‘man.” The transmit¬ 
ters say, “That is as it is said in the Holy Book: «The matter rests with you, 
so consider what you will command. »” 305 

The Sheikh says (may God grant him success in whatever he says!), “Enough 7.5 
said about this, Abu Umamah. But recite for us your poem that begins: 

Alight, you two, 306 on the rain-soaked desolate meadow, 
where once, in springtime, al-Mutajarridah stayed! 

Anointed with musk she is, with hennaed hands and feet, 
while pearls and rubies are hanging around her neck. 

Her teeth—but I never tasted them—seem 
like honey of bees mixed with chilled wine: 

May al-Nu‘man be happy with her! She’s a blessing 
to him, renewed from day to day!” 

“I don’t remember ever to have walked that path,” replies Abu Umamah. 307 
Then our master, the Sheikh (may God adorn his days by making him live 
forever!) says, “Amazing! Who is it then who has knowingly attributed 
them to you?” “It was not done knowingly,” says al-Nabighah, “but it was a 
mistake, a false assumption. Perhaps the verses are by a man of the tribe of 
Tha'labah ibn Sa'd.” 308 

Then the other al-Nabighah, of the tribe ofJa'dah, joins in and says, “Once, 
in the days before the coming of Islam, a young man accompanied me; 
we were going to al-HIrah. He recited this poem, as his own composition. 
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He told me that he belonged to the tribe of ThaTabah ibn ‘Ukabah. 309 But 
when he arrived, King al-Nu‘man was ill and he was not granted access to him.” 
Al-Nabighah al-Dhubyanl remarks, “In all probability that is what happened.” 

The Sheikh (may God write down for him the recompense of the god- 7.6.1 
fearing!) says to al-Nabighah of the Banu Ja'dah, “Abu Layla, recite to us your 
poem on the rhyme letter s/i, 310 in which you say: 

I often went out in the morning with drinking companions 
proud, before the grass’s verdancy was seen. 

A wineskin with us, to a trencher of palm fronds, laid 
with dishes both fresh and dried. 

We dismounted on a wide and deserted plain, 
that was touched by dew, by rain and by drizzle. 

With us was a singing girl, chanting to us, 

her ample behind not in need of a woollen bustle. 

And then we suddenly saw a herd of fleeing oryxes, 
and a string of ostriches, black like Ethiopians. 

We brought with us a servant who helped us, 
riding a fast and loudly neighing horse. 

We said to him, ‘Go, catch the quarry with it! Then you 
will win, through us, your loved one and live happily!’ 

He brought us a sprightly oryx bull 

and a male ostrich with a dam of a fawn. 

We roasted the tender, tasty meat, 

«a reward unfailing», 311 and returned at dusk.” 

But al-Nabighah of the Banu Ja'dah replies, “I have never composed any 
poetry on this rhyme letter! And there are words in this poem that I have 
never heard myself: ‘verdancy,’ ‘trencher,’ ‘dam of fawns,’ indeed!” 

Our master, the erudite, learning-loving Sheikh says, “Abu Layla, You 
were familiar with the diction of the eloquent for so long! But you have been 
too busy drinking wine—a wine not found in Babel nor in Adhri'at 312 —and 
you have been diverted by the meat of birds that feed on the meadows of 
Paradise, and now you have forgotten all you knew. However, you cannot be 
blamed if you have forgotten it: «The people of the Garden are busy today, 
rejoicing, they and their spouses on couches, reclining. There they have fruit 
and all for which they are calling.» 
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“As for the word rabash (‘verdancy’), it is derived from the expression 
ard rabshd’ (‘verdant land’), when vegetation is visible on it; it seems to be 
an inversion of barsha ’ (‘verdant’). A summahah (‘trencher, or mat of palm 
fronds’) is like a sufrah (‘traveler’s provision bag’) made of palm leaves. 
Finally, khushash (‘fawn’), as mentioned by Abu ‘Amr al-Shaybanl in his 
lexicon, means ‘young of a gazelle.’ 

“And how do you recite your verse: 7.6.2 

It would not be proper for us to bring them back 

in sound condition, nor reprehensible to have them slaughtered. 313 

“Do you read mustankaran (‘reprehensible’) in the accusative, or mustankarin, 
with a genitive?” 

Al-Ja'di replies, “In the accusative.” “But what will you do,” continues the 
Sheikh, “if someone recites it in the genitive ?” “I would chide and reprimand 
him for speaking of things he does not understand!” The Sheikh says to him¬ 
self (may God lengthen the extent of his life!), “«We belong to God and to 
Him we return!» 314 SIbawayh must have been mistaken about this verse, 

I think, because Abu Layla al-ja‘dl lived both before and after the coming of 
Islam. Hence, as a young lad he was fed and bred on a diet of pure diction 
and eloquence.” 

The Sheikh turns to al-A‘sha of Qays and says to him, “Abu Baslr, recite to us 7.7 
your poem: 

Is there a dwelling place, now uninhabited, 
of Qatlah midst the sand dunes? 

It is as if this plump and white-skinned woman 
never walked there with her tribe! 

Languid she was; a look at her would make 
a monk prostrate himself in awe. 

A reddish wine from Anah, 
carried in a wineskin, 

(its vine was tended by a ruddy man, 
who watered it each morning), 

Stored in its cask for many years, 
but now brought out and ‘killed’ 
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With water from a rain cloud bright, 
cooled by the northern wind: 

Such wine is to a thirsty man not more delicious 
than you are—if only you could be available!” 

Al-A‘sha of Qays says, “This does not come from me! You seem to have 
developed a taste for spurious poems today!” 
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A gaggle of heavenly geese goes by. Immediately they descend on that 8.1 
meadow and stand as if awaiting a command. Since the birds in the Garden The geese of 
are able to speak, the Sheikh asks them, “What do you want?” They reply, 

“We have been inspired to alight in this meadow in order to sing to those 
that are drinking there.” “With God Almighty’s blessing!” says the Sheikh. 

They shake off their plumage and turn into full-breasted girls, who strut in 
the garden, an embroidery of flowers. They carry lutes and instruments for 
musical entertainment. The Sheikh is amazed, and with reason; but it is in 
fact not so wonderful, coming as it does from the omnipotence of God the 
Glorious, whose Word is mighty, whose blessings flow abundantly on the 
world, whose mercy encompasses every thing, and whose vengeance falls 
on the unbeliever. 

The Sheikh says to one of them, to test them, “Sing for us, in the ‘first heavy’ 8.2 
rhythmical mode, the verse by Abu Umamah, that man who is sitting over 
there: 

Will someone come from Mayyah’s clan, in the evening or morning, 
in a hurry, with provisions or without any food?” 315 

The girl does this. With her music she enraptures; the listener, in whose 
limbs it creeps, it captures. An idol, carved from stone, or a tambourine sawn 
by a carpenter, if, by any chance, they heard that song would dance. If they 
stood on high they would fall, and if they broke their necks they would not 
mind at all. The Sheikh (may God send all kinds of lovely things into his 
heart!) is faced with marvellous scenes that cannot be resisted by any means. 

“Come on,” he says, “let’s now have it in the ‘light first heavy’ mode!” The girl 
starts to sing, with a melody such that if heard by al-Gharld he would have 
to concede that by comparison his own singing was feeble indeed. When the 
girl, to general admiration, has exceeded expectation, he says, “And now let 
the ‘second heavy’ mode follow suit, between the second and third strings 
of your lute!” She proceeds in a manner such that if‘Abd Allah ibn Ja'far had 
heard it, he would have to declare that the songs of Budayh could only com¬ 
pare to a camel’s blare. When the Sheikh realizes this he exclaims, “God be 
praised! Whenever His omnipotence is made clear, unsurpassable marvels 
appear. And now turn to the ‘light second heavy’! For you are doing a truly 
excellent thing; you banish slumber when you sing!” When she does what 
he has told her to do, she produces things that are fearfully good, 316 and says 
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to the people, “Are you not in a cheerful mood?” Then he suggests that she 
should use the ramal mode and its “light” variety, and its brother the hazaj 
with its fast modality. All these eight modes to the ears she does impart, 
a master in her art. 

When the Sheikh knows how well she can execute, and is aware of her 
skill with the lute, he proceeds to state that there is no god but God, that God 
is great, and that his Lord be praised, for he is truly amazed. “Mind you,” 
he says to her, “weren’t you a goose just now, that was flying? Then God 
turned you into a rightly guided being, no longer straying! So how did 
you acquire this skill? You seem to be an intimate friend of the soul’s thrill. 
Even if you had grown up between Ma'bad and Ibn Surayj, with such excit¬ 
ing songs you would not have been able to oblige! How could you shed the 
goose’s stupidity and excite your listeners with such rapidity?” She answers, 
“What have you seen then of your Creator’s omnipotence? You are on the 
beach of a sea so wide that one cannot reach the other side. Praised be He 
«who revives the bones when they are decayed» !” 317 

While they are talking like this, a young man passes by. In his hand he holds 
a ruby crook, which through a divine decree he took. He greets them and 
they ask, “Who are you?” “I am Labld ibn RabT'ah ibn Kilab,” he replies. 
“Noble man! Noble man!” they say, “Why did you not merely say ‘Labld’? 
For more there is no need: your first name has sufficient fame. How did 
you obtain the forgiveness of your Lord?” Labld says, “I live here, God be 
praised, a life of which every description would fail. I have servants, female 
and male. Youth that does not fade, a life that does not jade!” The Sheikh 
says, “Blessed be the Holy King, whose certainty cannot be guessed by any 
intuiting! It is as if you never said in the Perishable World: 

Tired I am of life and of its length, 
of people asking, ‘How’s Labld?’ 

“Or as if you never uttered these words: 

Whenever I may die—I do not care. 

Enough, this life of mine now, enough! 

A life so long we’re tired of it; 

A lengthy life is apt to be found tiresome. 




8.3.1 

The first 
conversation 
with Labld 
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“Please recite to us your poem rhyming in m, the Mu'allaqah\” But Labid 
replies, “Out of the question! I gave up poetry in the Treacherous World 318 
and I shall not return to it in the Hereafter, now that I have been given some¬ 
thing in return that is better and more righteous.” 

“Tell me then,” says the Sheikh, “about your verse: 

Abandoning places when I don’t like them 
or when some soul is bound to its death 

“when you say ‘some soul,’ do you mean ‘any soul’?” “No,” answers Labid, 
“I meant my own soul. It is just as when you say to a man, ‘If your money is 
gone someone will give you money,’ meaning in fact you yourself even though 
the literal meaning is ‘any person,’ or ‘any group that is part of mankind.’” 

The Sheikh says (may his opponent always be silenced), “Tell me about 
your words ‘orwhen ... is bound (aw yartabit)’: do you mean ‘when I don’t 
like them or when ... is not bound,’ where the verb is dependent on lam 
(‘not’), or do you intend ‘abandoning places when I don’t like them,’ so 
that aw yartabit (‘unless ... is bound’) is to be connected with ‘abandoning 
places?”’ Labid replies, “I intended the former.” 319 

Then the Sheikh (may God enlarge his share of reward!) asks, “What do 
you mean with your words: 

A morning drink of clear wine, and a lute-playing girl who plays upon 
a stringed instrument, adjusted by her thumb ( ta’tdluhii ibhdmuhd) 

“For people have read this verse in two ways. Some read it as ta’tdluhu 
(‘adjusting it’), deriving the form from the verb ala, ‘to lead, conduct (some¬ 
thing).’ 320 Others read it as ta’ta lahu (‘to which [the thumb] comes’), from 
the verb ata ‘to come.’” 321 Labid answers, “Both readings are possible.” The 
Sheikh says (may God spite those who envy him!), “Abu ‘All al-FarisI 322 used 
to claim that the form ta’td is like saying istahd, yastahi (‘to be ashamed’), 323 
in the opinion of al-Khalil and SIbawayh, because they think that istahaytu (‘I 
was ashamed’) is formed on the analogy of istahaya 324 just as istaqamtu (‘I 
was upright’) is based on istaqama (‘he was upright’). This is a curious view; 
he believes that ta’td is derived from the verb awa (‘to seek refuge’), as if it 
were from form VIII of it: the verb would them be i’tdya, in which the W is 
made weak, as it is when we say: i’tana (‘to help one another’), from the word 
‘awn (‘help’), 325 or iqtala (‘to choose’) from the word qawl (‘word, speech’). 
Then one says i’taytu (‘I sought refuge’), in which the long vowel is shortened, 
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just as iqtala becomes iqtaltu (‘I chose’), and then, in the future tense, 326 it is 
pronounced with elision, just as one says yastahi .” 327 

Labid answered, “Someone who objects to a phenomenon that does not 
concern him! The matter is easier than this fussy pedant thinks.” 

Labid turns to al-A'sha and says, “God be praised, Abu Basir! Having con- 8.4 
fessed to you-know-what, have you been forgiven and are you now in the 
Garden of Eden?” Our master the Sheikh speaks on behalf of al-A'sha, “You 
seem to refer, Abu Aqll, to al-A‘sha’s verses: 

I’m drinking in the countryside—so that they say: 

He has been staying in the country for some time!— 

A wine from Sarlfun that is delicious, 
poured out ’twixt cup and jug. 

And I amused myself with pretty girls, 
either through marriage or by whoring. 

“And his verse: 

I spent the night being her husband’s substitute, 
and of that woman’s master too, and hers as well! 

“And his verses: 

I kept an eye on her, while he kept guarding her, 
until, the darkness closing in, I too came close, 

And, aiming for the moment that his eyes were heedless of his sheep, 

I struck her in the depths of heart and spleen. 

“There are more such verses of his that have been transmitted. Now there 
are two possibilities: either al-A'sha said all this merely to compose good 
poetry, according to the conventions of the poets, or he did actually do these 
things and he has been forgiven. «Say: O my servants, who have been prof¬ 
ligate against themselves, do not despair of God’s mercy! God forgives sins 
altogether. He is the Forgiving, the Compassionates 328 and «God does not 
forgive anything being associated with Him, but He forgives what is less than 
that to whomsoever He wishes. Whoever associates anything with God has 
gone far astray».” 329 
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The Sheikh (may God make his voice sound loudly!) continues, addressing 8.5.1 
al-Nabighah al-Ja'dl: “Abu Layla, I like these verses of yours: 

Lovely she smells, even when you see her without warning, 

in every situation, when she sleeps or when she breathes on you. 

It is as if her mouth, when she is woken, 
with her sweet nose and her fine teeth, 

Has been cleaned with aromatic wood 330 

from Haylan or Baraqish or a slender stick of the wild olive tree: 

Camomile flowers on a dune, set in 

a vein of silver ore and raisin wine, by light rain watered, 331 
With rain-cloud water from the well in Dawmah, which 

was poured down 332 on a cold night when the north wind blew, 

Mixed with an old and potent, 

wormwood-flavored wine 333 that one has little cause to rue, 

To which two doses have been added: one of Darin musk, 
and one of burning pepper, 

Sent to the tawny-shouldered amphora, which is then sealed 
stored in the clay, and where the wine ferments, 

Black like a donkey’s back, 334 stripped by 
the farrier; not acid, and not whirring(?). 335 
In it, raging against it, the wine rumbles, like 
the repeated roaring of an agitated stallion. 

“How could the sweet smell of the woman described in these lines be com- 8.5.2 
pared with the fragrance of these Moving, well-matched women» 336 that you 
see here? Impossible, by God! How can the familiar be compared with the 
novel and strange? How would her mouth, of which we have heard, compare 
with those mouths never sullied by a base word? The damsels surpass that girl 
just as a cast-away pebble is surpassed by a safely kept pearl, or as blessings 
to be won are superior to accidental matters one should shun. I say, what is 
this ‘vein of silver ore’ of yours, and your ‘raisin wine’? Your loved one in the 
Fleeting World is not so fine! A mouth that requires regular cleaning with 
twigs of the balsam tree 337 is to its owner quite a bit of a liability! If its teeth 
were not covered with plaque and filth, there would be no need for twigs of 
terebinth, much sought, or of branches of the wild olive tree from afar to these 
parts brought. And what makes this water from Dawmah that you describe 
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excel, whereas there is nothing wrong with water from any other well? Does 
it not, if left standing, turn stale, to the drinker of no avail, if he tarries for a 
while? If the north wind stops making it cool, it becomes like the water in any 
stagnant pool, into which the wind blows dirt and what not, and which the 
shimmering afternoon heat makes piping hot. And what is this ‘mixed potent 
wine,’ even if the drinkers like pilgrims to it incline? May your wishes always 
be favored—but spare us your claret ‘wormwood-flavored’! How often did 
you, with your friends get drunk and then repent, all your wealth having been 
spent! What is this ‘old wine’ of yours and your ‘two doses?’ May darkness 
be removed from your sight! If the musk of Darin were to enter the Garden 
of our Lord, given to those who do not stubbornly doubt, it would on its soil 
with its pleasant flavor be deemed the filth scraped off a foot or the stink of 
a cadaver! You said that the wine was spiced with pepper as a condiment, 
whereas another poet compared it to a whiff of carnation scent. But this 
place here where we dwell does so sweetly smell that it will excel, not tenfold 
but many, many times impossible to tell, the smell of the Perishable World. 
But let’s hope this wine of yours will not be stored in a ‘tawny-shouldered 
amphora’! He who keeps it must be deemed misguided. Then it came to be 
‘marked 338 in its clay’; he who was watching it put marks on it. Then it became 
‘black like a donkey’s back’: may it not be kept in good order for the wine- 
merchant, its hoarder! It is not ‘acid’ but it is bad, condemned by any pious 
Muslim as well as one who sits in the courtyard of a monk’s cell. The ruddy, 
pressed must ‘rumbles’ in it, close to giving birth, surely, like camel calves, 
not born prematurely! When it has reached the age it cuts its first teeth, it 
ceases its rumbling sound, and someone will make the cup go round.” 
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The Sheikh (may God cause all manner of benefaction to him and kindle all 9.1 

hearts with affection for him!) thinks of the singing girls in Fustat and the ihesingingof 

“City of Well-being,” Baghdad. He remembers how they performed the poem 

rhyming on m by al-Mukhabbal al-Sa'di. 339 Spontaneously those girls—those 

who by God’s omnipotence were changed from the shape of pecking birds 

into shapely black-eyed girls—burst out intoning al-Mukhabbal’s verses: 

He thought of al-Rabab—the thought of her was misery; 
he longed for her, but he who longs lacks a firm will. 340 

Whenever her nightly phantom visits me 
my eyes are hurt, my tear ducts overflow, 

With tears like pearls let loose—strung on a string, 
but now the string has let them down. 

Any consonant, any vowel that passes gives delight such that if it was matched 
with all the delights of the people of the Fleeting World since God created 
Adam until the time He folded up his descendants on earth, it would exceed 
them just as the billows of the deep sea exceed a toddler’s tear, or as a lofty 
mountain exceeds a speck of dust that one flicks off one’s saddle blanket. 

He says to his drinking companions, “Listen to al-Mukhabbal al-Sa'di’s verses: 


She who blames me says (she does not know 
about tomorrow and of what comes after it): 

‘Wealth is the life eternal! Poverty 
will bring a man near to his death.’ 341 
But even if you built for me the fort of al-Mushaqqar, on 
a mountaintop unscalable to ibex goat, 

My doom would seek me out and find me there: 
there’s no decree like God’s decree. 


“Poor man! He composed these verses while mankind lived in the abode 9.2 
of tribulations, careworn, their hands gripping afflictions’ thorn. A mother 
feared for the life of her child, always grieving, terror in her heart never 
leaving. Poverty was feared and kept at bay; wealth sought and made to 
stay. Famine was found there, and burning thirst, and people blind from 
birth; feet chapped like truffles, rough. Jealousy reigned unbridled, and 
no one dwelled in a garden, pardoned and forgiven. «Praise be to God 
who removed from us all sorrow. Our Lord is truly forgiving and thankful; 
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who, of His bounty, has made us dwell in the Lasting Abode, where no wea¬ 
riness touches us and where no fatigue touches us». 342 Blessed be God the 
Holy One! He has changed each girl who sings from a creature with wings 
into a woman with a bum that swings! Then He, with His wisdom, inspired 
them with the knowledge of poems they had never heard before, which 
they performed with perfection, with various tunes for every section, with 
musical melodies, free from vulgar linguistic and grammatical maladies. 

When in the Fleeting World a girl was perceived to be gifted and was given a 
teacher who taught her the rhythmical modes, the ‘heavy’ and the ‘light,’ her 
instruction being ‘heavy’ rather than ‘light,’ she would spend a full month 
with her before the girl could perform even one or two verses of love poetry 
(pure lies, all untrue!), and then she is taught at most a hundred or two! 

Praised, therefore, be He who is able to do anything that is arduous, and who 
by His grace distinguishes anything that is virtuous!” 

Al-Nabighah of the Ja'dah tribe, who has been sitting and listening, asks 9.3.1 

al-A'sha, “Abu Baslr, this Rabab who is mentioned by al-Mukhabbal al-Sa‘dI, An altercation 
. 1 _ 1 _i 1 . in Paradise 

and the Rabab that you mention in your poem, 

He 343 disobeys reproaching women and bestows 

with open hands and generously gives, proud and relaxed. 

No sooner crows the cock than I have filled 

the cup of al-Rabab for him, 344 and it goes round. 

Whenever a radiant wine is poured amidst the servants, 
is what they hand to one another silver or gold? 

“Are they the same woman?” 

Al-A‘sha replies, “You have lived for too long, Abu Layla! I think you 
have become old and dotty, and have remained thus until today. 345 Don’t 
you know that there are innumerable women called al-Rabab? Do you really 
think that this Rabab is the same as the one in these verses: 

Why is it, Rabab, that your people are looking 
askance, narrow-eyed, as if they were angry? 

They have guarded you jealously. Why? 

For around you lies nothing but desolate desert. 

“... or the same as the one mentioned by Imru’ al-Qays: 
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An abode of Hind and al-Rabab and Fartana, 

and of Lamis, before Time struck with all its vagaries. 

.. or perhaps her mother is Umm al-Rabab in another verse by Imru’ 
al-Qays: 346 

And her neighbor, Umm al-Rabab, in Ma’sal.” 

Al-Nabighah al-Ja'di replies, “How dare you talk to me like that, you bastard 9.3.2 
of Dubay'ah! 347 You died as an unbeliever and you have confessed to immo¬ 
ralities; whereas I have met the Prophet (God bless and preserve him) and 
I have recited a poem to him, in which I say: 

We, with our glory and splendor, have reached the sky; 
but we desire a state that is still higher yet. 

“The Prophet then asked, ‘Where would you go, Abu Layla?’ And I 
answered, ‘To Paradise, with you, Messenger of God!’ Then the Prophet 
said, ‘Well spoken, God bless you!’ 348 Has it gone to your head that you have 
been ranked by some ignoramus as the fourth of the great poets? 349 In pre¬ 
ferring you he has lied: I am more prolific than you, and more versatile too! 

I have composed more verses than any Arab before me; you merely amuse 
yourself with malicious stuff, slandering the women of your own tribe. Or, if 
you spoke the truth, shame on you and those who are with you! That woman 
from the tribe of Hizzan was fortunate that you got rid of her, having lived 
with a barking night-blind dog that prowled among the tribal tents seeking 
discarded bones and looking to dig up graves in lonely spots!” 350 

“How dare you say that!” says al-A‘sha angrily. “But one verse composed by 
me is worth one hundred of yours. You may have been prolix, but a prolix poet 
is like someone who gathers firewood at night. 351 1 am rooted in the tribe of 
Rabi'at al-Faras whereas you are from Ja'dah; and what is Ja'dah but a party of 
ostrich hunters? Are you upbraiding me for eulogizing kings? If you had been 
capable of doing that, you fool, you would have left your wife and children 
for it. But you are a natural coward and a weakling. You are not one to set out 
in the dark night, you will not travel in the scorching midday heat. You men¬ 
tioned my divorce from the woman of Hizzan; but she was sorry to part from 
me. And divorce is not shameful, neither to common people nor to kings.” 

“Shut up!” says al-Ja'di, “you nobody, son of nobody! I swear, your entry 9.3.3 
into the Garden is an abominable thing. But divine decisions happen as God 
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wills. You deserve to be in the lowest reach of the Fire, where better people 
than you now roast. If it were possible to think that the Lord of Might had made 
a mistake, I would say that a mistake was made in your case. Did you not say: 

I entered when the watchman slept, and spent 
the night, while no clothes were between us. 

When, finally, she gave herself to sleep, 
after her playfulness, 

I turned my mind to her two halves, 
each one desirable! 

I bent a neck like that of an innocent creature 352 
and touched what was inside her underclothes: 

Just like a scent box, pale, 

its fragrance mixed with liquid perfume. 

And see! she had a cup 

raised to receive the wine! 353 

“You despise the Banu Ja'dah; yet one of their battle-days alone outweighs all 
the efforts of your tribe! You have asserted that I am a coward: you lied! I am 
braver than you and your father, I can better endure traveling on a freezing 
night, and I go further into the scorching midday heat.” 

Al-Nabighah al-Ja'dl pounces upon Abu Baslr al-A‘sha and strikes him 9.3.4 
with a golden beaker. The Sheikh (may God give peace through him, at his 
hands!) says, “No quarreling in Paradise! That is only known in the Perish¬ 
able World, among the lower classes and the ignorant. You, Abu Layla, are a 
hothead. There is a story about you: a man in Basra shouted ‘Men of Qays!’ 
whereupon you, al-Nabighah al-Ja'dl, came with a little stick. You were 
apprehended by the constables of the governor, Abu Musa al-Ash'arl, who 
had you flogged, because the Prophet (God bless and preserve him) has 
said, ‘He who is patient in the manner of the pre-Islamic period is not one 
of ours!’ Had it not been said in the Holy Book 354 about the wine in Para¬ 
dise that «they will not suffer headache from it and not be intoxicated», 
we would have thought that you were out of your mind. As for Abu Baslr, 
he has drunk only milk and honey here. 355 He is dignified when he sits in 
a gathering; he is not unseemly quick when he unwraps, getting up. 356 
His behavior with us is like that of Abu Nuwas, when he says: 
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You two, who censure me for drinking wine, go blame me! 

I taste the wine by merely smelling it. 

A caliph 357 has reproached me on account of it: 

I do not think it right to disobey. 

My share of it, when it goes round, 

is only seeing it and smelling its bouquet. 

Turn it away from me then, to another: I 
shall only be a conversation partner. 

I am in praising it, it seems, a Kharijite abstainer, 
who speaks in favor of the arbitration: 358 
Incapable of carrying arms to war, 

he orders others not to sit and stay behind.” 

Al-Nabighah al-Ja'di replies, “In the days of the Deceptive World people 
often behaved foolishly when drinking milk, especially if they were lowly 
slaves. A rajaz poet said: 

Ibn Hisham, milk has destroyed the people! 

They all come in the morning with a sword and with a quiver. 

“And another said: 

What do the men of Dabbah want? Know this: it is defaming us! 

Some stupid men among them got excited, drinking milk. 

“Someone was asked, ‘When should one be most afraid of the Banu So-and- 
So?’ He answered, ‘When they have plenty of milk.’” 

The Sheikh (may God make him attain what he wants!) means to spread 9.3.5 
peace among the carousers and says, “One must beware of an angel who 
might pass by, see this gathering, and then report to the Omnipotent, the 
Almighty, which may bring about unpleasant consequences for you both. 

In fact, our Lord does not need reports to be brought to Him, but it hap¬ 
pens just as it does with the recording angels in the Fleeting World. 359 Don’t 
you know that Adam had to leave Paradise for a trivial sin? Those born later 
cannot be sure that a like fate will not be theirs. I ask you, Abu Basir, by God, 
do you not secretly long for wine?” 

“Certainly not, by God!” replies al-A‘sha. “To me it is like bitter aloes: 
even the thought of it never occurs to me. Praise be to God, who quenched 
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my thirst with the oblivion of wine! I no longer care for another sip of 
‘Mother Iris.’ 360 ” 

Al-Nabighah al-ja‘dl, angry, stands up. The Sheikh (may God keep unpleasant 9.4 
things far from him !)doesnot want him to leave in this manner. “Abu Layla,” 
he says, “God, the Almighty, has granted us these black-eyed damsels, whom 
He transformed from geese. Choose one of them for yourself and take her 
home with you, where she will speak to you with the subtlest intimations 
and sing to you all kinds of intonations.” 

Then Labld ibn Rabi'ah says, “If Abu Layla takes a singing girl, and 
someone else takes another, will the news not spread throughout Paradise? 
Then these people will run the risk of being nicknamed ‘goose spouses’!” 

So the whole company abstains from dividing the girls among themselves. 
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Hassan ibn Thabit passes by. 361 “Welcome, Abu ‘Abd al-Rahman!” they all 
say, “Won’t you talk with us for a while?” He sits down and they ask him, 
“How does this wine compare with the wine you bought and described in 
your verses: 

It is as if a wine imported from Bayt Ra’s, 
its mixture being honey and water, 

Surrounds her teeth; as if the taste 
of apples freshly harvested 

Were in her mouth, when fewer stars are visible 

at night, when darkness’ cover takes the stars along. 362 

If ever all the wines on earth were listed, they 
would sacrifice themselves for that fine wine! 

“Woe betide you! Are you not ashamed to mention this in your eulogy on the 
Messenger of God (God bless and preserve him)?” 

“He was more tolerant than you think,” replies Hassan, “I have said noth¬ 
ing but good things, I did not say that I drank wine, and I have not com¬ 
mitted anything forbidden. I merely described the saliva of a woman who 
might have been my own wife after all; 363 1 could also have said it by way of 
hypothesis. The Prophet (God bless him 364 ) has interceded for Abu Baslr 
al-A'sha even after he boasted in his verse on many occasions and asserted 
that he traveled at night, either lying or being right. One has never heard of 
a more magnanimous man than the Prophet (God bless and preserve him). 
After I had lied and he had me flogged together with Mistah, he gave me the 
sister of Mariyah. 365 She bore my son Abd al-Rahman. She is the aunt of the 
Prophet’s son Ibrahim.” 366 

The Sheikh (may God adorn belles lettres by granting him long life!) can 
think of many things he wants to ask Hassan and the others; but he is afraid 
they may be unable to give the right answers, so he refrains from asking, out 
of respect of his companions. 

For instance, Hassan’s verse “its mixture being honey and water”: it occurs 
to him to ask, “What would you say, Abu Abd al-Rahman, mizajaha (‘its 
mixture,’ accusative) ’asalun (‘honey,’ nominative) wa-ma’u (‘and water,’ 
nominative)? Or mizajuha (nominative) ’asalan (accusative) wa-ma’u (‘and 
water,’ nominative)? Or rather mizajuha 'asalun wa-ma’u (all nominatives), 
assuming that this is a nominal sentence?” 367 
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Or his verse: 

He of you who lampoons the messenger of God 

and praises him and helps him, are they equal then? 368 

Some believe that the word “who” is elided before “praises” and “helps,” and 
that what follows it is a syndetic relative clause serving as an adjunct. Others 
say, however, that “who” is elided because it has an indefinite sense, in which 
case what follows it is a description of it, so that the asyndetic attributive 
relative clause takes the place of the thing that is described. 369 

One of those present asks Hassan: “What about this cowardice of yours, 
Abu ‘Abd al-Rahman?” Hassan replies, “Are you saying this to me, when my 
tribe is the bravest of all Arab tribes? 370 Six men of my tribe wanted to attack 
the heathen pilgrims with their swords and they protected the Prophet, 
agreeing to fight with him against any opponent. Then the tribes of Rabl'ah, 
Mudar, and all the Arabs plunged their knives into our people and harbored 
hatred against them. If I have appeared to act with caution on some occa¬ 
sions, then it was merely a matter of being prudent. It is said in the Holy 
Book: 371 «He who turns his back to them on that day—unless withdrawing 
to fight again, or siding with another group—he will have to bear God’s anger 
and his refuge will be Hell: an evil destiny!»” 

The company disperses, having spent a time equivalent to many earthly 
lifetimes. While he wanders through the meadows of Paradise, the Sheikh 
meets five men riding five she-camels. He says, “I have never seen people in 
Paradise with eyes as beautiful as yours! Who are you? May God give you 
eternal bliss!” They answer, “We five were the one-eyed men of the tribe of 
Qays: Tamim ibn Muqbil al-'Ajlam, Amr ibn Ahmar al-Bahill, al-Shammakh 
ibn Dirar of the Banu Thalabah ibn Sa‘d ibn Dhubyan, ‘Ubayd ibn al-Husayn 
al-Numayrl nicknamed the Camel-herd, and Humayd ibn Thawr al-Hilali.” 372 

The Sheikh addresses al-Shammakh: “I should like to ask you about 
a few things in your poem that rhymes in -zu and another poem rhyming 
in -ji\ please recite them for me, may you be noble-hearted forever!” But 
al-Shammakh replies, “The perpetual bliss has made me forget these poems; 
I cannot remember a single verse from them.” The Sheikh, with his exceed¬ 
ing love of literature and his eagerness to attribute virtue where it is due, 
says, “You have been neglectful, you true believer, and you have lost some¬ 
thing precious! Don’t you know that your two poems were more useful to 
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you than your two daughters? By virtue of these poems you are mentioned 
in every place by name; travelers and those staying at home know your 
fame! Likewise, one of al-Nabighah al-Dhubyani’s poems was more useful 
to him than his daughter Aqrab, who may have brought him shame whereas 
the poem brought him fame; she could, in those heathen times, have been 
abducted and abused and her bride-price would have been greatly reduced! 

If you want me to recite your two poems to you, I could do so without dif¬ 
ficulty.” Al-Shammakh replies, “Recite them, may God’s favors to you be 
plentiful!” The Sheikh recites: 373 

No trace of Sulayma is found in the valley of Qaww, 

nor in ‘Aliz, or Dhat al-Ghada, or the peaks of the highlands. 

He finds that the poet is not knowledgeable about his own verse; he asks him 10.3.2 
about various things but he realizes that al-Shammakh does not understand 
them. “The delights of the eternal life,” he explains, “have distracted me from 
being aware of these objectionable matters. «The god-fearing are amidst 
shade and springs, and such fruits as they desire: ‘Eat and drink with relish, 
in return for what you did!’» 374 I accumulated my store of good deeds 375 
merely in the hope of someone lending me a she-camel, or being given a 
year’s ration of wheat for my family, as the rajaz poet says: 

If a dry bone stuck out from your head, 

A sturdy camel would come back from you; 376 

A wretched old man would dole out for you a measure 

Of wheat like pebbles, amazing to him who touches it. 377 

“But now I am living in God’s grace, scooping from the rivers of milk with 
golden mugs: camel’s milk, cow’s milk, or sheep’s milk if I wish, all are abun¬ 
dant here; and goat’s milk too. And if I feel like having a draught of ibex milk, 
there’s many a river full, like the Tigris or the Euphrates. But often I saw 378 
myself in the world of misery, milking dry the udders of sheep with little 
yield, without filling even a small pail.” 

Then the Sheikh (may he always speak for the sake of the good!) asks, 10.4.1 
“Where is Amr ibn Ahmar?” “Here I am,” replies Amr. “Recite for us,” con¬ 
tinues the Sheikh, “your poem that begins with 
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Youth has gone and 'amr has failed us, 

Friends and times have changed; 

“for people have different opinions on the meaning of ' amr . Some say you 
meant ‘long life’ but others say that you intended ‘gums’, the flesh between 
the teeth.” ‘Amr replies with a proverb in verse: 

“Take the road to Harsha or the other way: 

Either side of Harsha is the road to go. 379 

“The horrors of the Resurrection have not left any place for reciting poetry. 
You must have heard the Qur’anic verse: 380 «On the day that you see it, 381 
every suckling mother will be numb and forget the child she suckles, every 
pregnant woman will deliver what she carries, and you will think people 
drunk, yet they are not drunk. But God’s torment is severe ». You have been 
at the Standing Place; 382 it is a miracle that you can still recite poems!” The 
Sheikh explains: “Before I moved from that abode, I always prayed after the 
ritual devotions, imploring God to make me enjoy my literary erudition not 
only in this world but also in the Hereafter; and He has granted what I asked, 
praised be He! 

“Hike your poem: 

I set out in the morning, not being afraid, 
with nothing to fear or to dread, 

In the prime of my youth; like a fresh, tender branch, 
in the sacrosanct precinct of Mecca, 

For a wine 383 like the wine of a qayl , 3S4 who has turned his mind 
away from his mount 385 (everything has its time and its measure). 

His day was drawn out and his night has been long 
and he had been longing for wine all the time. 

There was also a low-lying, dark, gloomy one 386 

that was hanging, unmoving, a curtain let down this side of it, 

And two locusts were singing to them, 

while coral and gold beads were glittering; 

And something made to resound, its peridot near to us, 
its back with a hump like the back of a bee, 

And two cymbals, their sound full of longing; between them 
a string, sounding stridently, shawm-like its sound. 
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And their camel is quietly chewing the cud, 
neither hunger nor fright has disturbed it; 

When it is chewing the cud its firm teeth show, 
when it listens to me it looks young like a calf. 387 

Abandon the way of fooling around, for the days 

of your youth are now gone and you yourself have changed. 

“What did you mean when you said ‘the wine of a qayl ’? Does it mean ‘pre- 
Islamic king from Yemen’? Or does it refer to Qayl ibn ‘Itr of the people of 
‘Ad?” ‘Amr replies: “Both interpretations are conceivable.” 388 The Sheikh 
continues (may God fulfill his wishes!), “An indication that Qayl ibn ‘Itr is 
meant is where you say ‘Two locusts were singing to them,’ because the 
‘Two Locusts,’ it is said, were two singing girls who sang for the deputation 
of Ad, in the presence of al-Jurhuml in Mecca. Thereby they were distracted 
from performing the circumambulation around the Kaaba and from asking 
God, praised and exalted be He, for rain, which is why they had come. Thus 
perished Ad, while they ‘made merry’! 389 I found, to my surprise, in some 
manuscript of the Book of Songs 190 a song text said to have been sung by the 
‘Two Locusts’: 

The summer resort is empty of people, 
as is ‘Ardah’s valley and al-Gharlf. 

Will I be brought to my people’s dwellings 

by a fast dromedary, stretching widely its legs? 

O Umm ‘Uthman, let me obtain your favor! 

—But what is the use of a trifling favor? 

“This is an imitation of 


Malhub is empty of people 391 

“—But who could possibly have transmitted to the singers in the time of 
Harun al-Rashld or even later the information that this song was performed 
by the ‘Two Locusts’? That is clearly preposterous; it must be a lie! As for 
your words ‘a low-lying, dark, gloomy one,’ what do you mean by them? And 
your words ‘something made to resound, its peridot near to us’?” 

Ibn Ahmar replies, “That I mentioned the ‘two locusts’ does not prove 
that I especially meant Qayl ibn ‘Itr, even though he was part of the dep¬ 
utation for whom the Two Locusts sang, for the Arabs came to call every 
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Paradise (I) 


singing girl ‘locust,’ because that term was used for a singing girl in ancient 
times. A poet has said: 

Locusts sing to us while we are drinking, 

and drinking once again, the wine with honey mixed. 

“As for ‘a low-lying, dark, gloomy one,’ that is a cooking pot; and ‘something 
made to resound, its peridot near to us,’ that is a lute, ‘its peridot’ being the 
decorated part of it. And haven’t you heard that one calls the various colors 
of a multicolored cloud zibrij, which is like zabarjad, peridot? 392 But if one 
reads ‘resounding,’ mujaljil instead of‘made to resound,’ mujaljal, it refers to 
a thundercloud.” 

The Sheikh is amazed by these words. “It seems to me,” he says, “that you, 10.4.4 
a true Arab whose expressions and verses are quoted as authoritative, 
assert that the word zabarjad is derived from zibrijl This supports what the 
author of al-’Ayn claims: that the letter d is secondary in the word salakhdam 
(‘strong camel’). But the Basran grammarians do not like this explanation.” 393 

At this point God Almighty inspires Ibn Ahmar with the knowledge of 
morphology, in order to prove to the Sheikh His omnipotence. “Why do you 
find it odd,” replies Ibn Ahmar, “that zibrij should be derived from the word 
zabarjad ? It is as if a verb was derived from the noun zabarjad, in which not 
all its consonants could be used, for verbs cannot have roots of five conso¬ 
nants. 394 So one makes a verbal form ‘yuzabriju’ and then one builds from 
this verb a noun: zibrij. Don’t you see that when they make a diminutive of 
farazdaq (‘piece of bread’) 395 they say furayzid, and when they make a plural 
of it they say farazid ? This does not prove that the letter q is secondary.” 

The Sheikh (may God immortalize his utterances in the Register of 
Literature!) says, “You seem to assert that a verb can be derived from 
zabarjad, and that subsequently the noun zibrij is built on this. By this argu¬ 
ment you are forced to maintain that verbs are prior to nouns!” Ibn Ahmar 
replies, “I am not forced to say that, because I made zabarjad the original 
stem; it is possible that new branches are formed from it that should not 
be taken to be original stems. Don’t you see that they say: a verb is derived 
from a verbal noun, 396 which is the stem. Furthermore, they speak of ‘an 
attribute that is analogous to the verb,’ meaning words such as ‘striking’ or 
‘noble’ and the like. 397 But the fact that they make these statements does not 
prove that an attribute is derived from a verb, since it is a noun, and nouns 
deserve to be prior to verbs. Rather, what is intended is that many nouns can 
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Paradise (I) 


be spoken of in terms of a verb. 398 One could claim that a verb is derived from 
a verbal noun and thus a branch of it, while an attribute is another branch. 
Thus either branch could be prior to the other.” 

The Sheikh asks the poet some more questions about his poetry, but he 
finds him unable to answer them and unpersuasive; if he speaks he is evasive. 

“Which one of you is Tamim ibn Ubayy?” asks the Sheikh. “That’s me,” says 
one of them. The Sheikh says, “Tell me about your verse: 

O Salma’s abode! I’ll not charge anybody with seeking that lonely place, 
save al-Maranah, until she is bored with the custom. 399 

“What did you mean by al-Maranah ? Some have said that it is a woman’s name, 
others say it is the name of a camel. Yet others say it is a noun meaning ‘habit.’” 

Tamim replies, “By God, from the moment I entered the gate of Paradise 
I cannot remember a line of verse, whether proper poetry or rajaz. That is 
because I have been severely taken to account. They said to me, ‘You were 
among those who fought against ‘All ibn Abi Talib!’ 400 Then al-Najashi 
al-Harithi came forward to speak against me, and I only escaped the flames 
of Hell after it had already scorched me a few times. Truly, your memory is 
still intact! It is as if you have not witnessed the horrors of the Reckoning, 
where the Herald of the Resurrection says, ‘Where is So-and-so, son of So- 
and-so?’ And then proud and mighty potentates are dragged to the Inferno by 
Hell’s angels; women wearing crowns are pulled aside by means of tongues 
of ignited fuel that take them by their hair and their bodies, while they cry: 
‘Can’t we buy ourselves out? Isn’t there a good excuse?’ Young sons of emper¬ 
ors are whimpering in their fetters of fire, saying, ‘We have treasures, we 
are the lords of the Perishable World! We have performed good deeds and 
bestowed favors on the people! Will no one ransom us or help us?’ But then 
a voice cried from the direction of God’s Throne: 401 «Did We not give you a 
lifetime to reflect, for those who reflect, when the warner had come to you? 
Now taste! The wrong-doers have no helper.» Time after time have messen¬ 
gers come to you, who gave the security 402 that had been confirmed. It is 
said in the Holy Book: 403 «Beware of a day on which you will be returned to 
God. Then every soul will be paid in full what it has earned and they will not 
be wronged.» You were far gone in the pleasures of the world of mockery 
indeed, and to the works of the hereafter you paid no heed! Now the tiding 
is manifest. There is no injustice today; God has judged among the people.” 
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The Sheikh’s Story of his Resurrection, the Day 
of Judgement, and his Entry into Paradise 


Then the Sheikh says (may God make him speak meritoriously when he says 
something, if his Lord will him to say something!): 

I’ll tell you my own story. After I got up and rose from my grave and had 
arrived at the Plane of Resurrection (“plane” being like “plain,” with a dif¬ 
ferent spelling), 404 I thought of the Qur’anic verse, «To Him the angels and 
the Spirit ascend in a day the length of which is fifty thousand years. So be 
patient in a decent manner». 405 It did seem a long time to me; I got parched 
and torrid (meaning “very hot, without a puff of wind”), as your friend 
al-Numayri says: 


li.i 

The Sheikh s 
conversation 
with Ridwan and 
Zufar, guards of 
the Garden 


The girls, in their wraps, are like ostrich eggs 

exposed by drizzle and the heat of a sultry night. 

I am easily desiccated (that is, “quick to thirst”), so I thought about my situ¬ 
ation, which I found quite unbearable for someone like me. There came an 
angel to me, the one that had recorded all the good deeds I had performed. 
I found that my good deeds were few, as few as tussocks of grass in a year of 
destitution (a tussock being a tuft ofvegetation, destitution being a drought). 
But my repentance at the end shone like a light, bright like a lamp for travel¬ 
ers at night. 


When I had stood there for one or two months, fearing I would drown in my 11.2.1 
sweat, I persuaded myself that I should compose a few lines for Ridwan, Par¬ 
adise’s Porter Angel. I composed them on the meter and rhyme pattern of 

Stop, you two, for the memory of a beloved, and the recognition .. 406 

In them I incorporated the name of Ridwan. Then I jostled my way through 
the people until I stood where he could hear and see me, but he took no 
notice of me and I don’t think he paid attention to what I said. I waited for 
a short while, perhaps ten days in earthly reckoning, and then I composed 
some lines on the pattern of 
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The Sheikhs Story of his Resurrection, the Day of Judgement, and his Entry into Paradise 

The gathered clans have parted. If I’d had my way, 

they wouldn’t have. They severed bonds of loving union. 407 

Again I mentioned Ridwan in it; I approached him and did as before. But he 
did not appear to hear: it was as if I tried to move Mount Thablr, or attempted 
to extract scent from cement (“cement” being a mixture of limestone and 
clay). Then I continued with all other metrical patterns that could accommo¬ 
date “Ridwan” until I had exhausted them; but still he did not help me and 
I don’t think he even understood what I said. When I had tried everything 
without success I cried out as loud as I could, “Ridwan, who are trusted by 
the Omnipotent Almighty, charged with guarding Paradise! Can’t you hear 
me calling on you for help?” 

He replied, “I heard you mention Ridwan, but I had no idea that you meant 11.2.2 
me. What do you want, poor wretch?” I said, “I am a man who cannot endure 
to be dehydrated (that is, ‘thirsty’); it is for the Reckoning that I have waited 
and waited. I’ve got my Document of Repentance, which cancels all my sins. 

I have composed numerous poems in praise of you, mentioning you by name!” 

Ridwan asked, “Poems, what’s that? This is the first time I have heard 
that word.” I replied: ‘“Poems’ is the plural of‘poem’, which is speech that is 
metrical and, on certain conditions, sounds pleasant. If the meter is defec¬ 
tive, either by an excess or a shortfall, one notices it. People in the Temporal 
World used to ingratiate themselves with kings and lords by means of poems. 

So I composed some for you, hoping that you might let me enter Paradise 
by this gate. I think people have waited long enough now. I am only a weak, 
feeble person. Surely I am someone who may hope for forgiveness, and 
righly so, if God the Exalted wills.” But Ridwan said, “Do you expect me to 
allow you to enter without permission from the Lord of Glory, you dimwit? 

Forget it! Forget it! «How could they attain it from a remote place?»” 408 

Sol left him and, expectantly, turned to a guard who was called Zufar. For him 11.3 
I composed a poem, mentioning him by name, on the meter of Labid’s line: 

My two daughters hope their father will live; 
but don’t I belong to Rabi'ah or Mudar? 409 

I approached him and recited the poem; but it was as if I was speaking to 
a mute and solid rock in the end, trying to get a wild ibex to descend. 410 
I composed poems using the name Zufar in every possible meter and rhyme, 
but to no avail each time. I said, “God have mercy on you! In the Past World 
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The Sheikh’s Story of his Resurrection, the Day of Judgement, and his Entry into Paradise 

we would seek the favor of leaders and kings with two or three lines of verse 
and our wishes would be fulfilled; but for you I have composed enough to 
fill a tome of Collected Poems and still you don’t seem to have heard one 
susurrus, i.e., a whisper!” 

He replied, “I have no idea whatyou are expostulating (i.e.,‘talking about’). 

I suppose all that jabbering of yours is the Qur’an of the Devil, that rebel! But 
the angels won’t buy it! It belongs to the Jinn, who have taught it to Adam’s 
children. Now what do you want?” 

I explained what I wanted. He said, “By God, I can’t help you in what you 
need; for humans I cannot intercede. What community are you from?” “The 
community of Muhammad ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Abd al-Muttalib,” I answered. 

“Ah, yes,” he said, “the prophet of the Arabs. So that is why you have come to 
me with that poetry, because the accursed Devil spat it out in the lands of the 
Arabs, where women and children learned it. I’ll give you some good advice: 
look for your friend and perhaps he will be able to let you have your way.” 

Thus I despaired of him. I worked my way through the multitude. Then I saw 11.4 
a man bathed in a glimmering of light, surrounded by others who shone 
with bright light. I asked, “Who is that man?” They said, “That is Hamzah 
ibn ‘Abd al-Muttalib, the one who was killed by Wahshi; those around him 
are those Muslims who died as martyrs at Uhud.” Inspired with false hope 
I said to myself: poetry will work better with Hamzah than with the Porter of 
Paradise, because Hamzah is a poet, as were his brothers and his father and 
his grandfather. It could well be that each and every one of his forefathers 
from Ma'add ibn ‘Adnan on have composed verses. Sol composed some lines 
after the model of Ka‘b ibn Malik’s elegy 411 on Hamzah, which opens with 

Safiyyah, get up, don’t be weak! 

Let the women weep for Hamzah! 

I approached him and called out: “Lord of martyrs, uncle of God’s messen¬ 
ger ! Son of‘Abd al-Muttalib!” When he turned to me I recited the verses. But 
he said, “Shame upon you! Must you eulogize me here, of all places? Haven’t 
you heard this Qur’anic verse: 412 «Every man of them that day will have 
enough to preoccupy him?»” “Yes,” I said, “I’ve heard it; and I’ve also heard 
what follows: «Some faces that day will be bright, laughing and expecting 
delight; other faces that day will be glum, by gloom overcome: these are the 
unbelievers, the sinners»!” He replied, “I can’t do what you ask, but I will 
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The Sheikh’s Story of his Resurrection, the Day of Judgement, and his Entry into Paradise 


send a nuncio (meaning a ‘messenger’) along with you to my nephew ‘Alt 
ibn Abi Talib, who can speak to the Prophet, God bless him, on your behalf.” 

He sent a man with me. When he had told my story to the Commander of 
the Believers , 413 the latter asked, “Where is your evidence?” He meant the 
document with my good deeds . 414 

At the assembling place I had seen an elderly man who used to teach 
us grammar in the Fleeting World. He was called Abu ‘All al-FarisI. Some 
people had thrown themselves upon him to call him to account, saying “You 
have misinterpreted us and wronged us!” When he saw me he beckoned me 
with his hand, so I went over to him. There was a whole group with him, 
including Yazld ibn al-Hakam al-Kilabi, who was saying, “Shame on you, you 
recited the following verse by me on my authority, the word ‘water’ ( al-ma ’) 
in the nominative!”—He meant his verse 

If only all your evil and your good deeds 

were kept from me, for as long as a drinker drinks water to quench his 
thirst 

—“But I put ‘water’ in the accusative ! 415 Likewise, you asserted that I said 
maqtawi in my verse: 

Take another friend instead of me, someone who looks like you, 
for I shall get myself a good and decent friend in your place! 

“for I said muqtawi, with w !” 416 

There was a rajaz poet , 417 who said, “You have foisted on me a wrong 
reading of my verse: 

Camels of mine, what is his crime that you should scorn him? 

There is fresh water and tender thistles around him! 

“for you read ta’bayah 418 instead of ta’bayh (‘you scorn him’). By God, I have 
never said that, nor has any other Arab!” 

There came another man, who said, “You have charged me with thinking 
that the pronoun ‘it’ refers to an implied ‘studying’ in my verse: 

Here’s this Suraqah: the Qur’an, he studies it, 

whereas the man, with bribes if he can get them, is a wolf. 

“Would I be so mad as to believe that ?” 419 
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A throng of such people came, all of whom blamed him for his interpre¬ 
tations; but I said: “People, these are trivial things! Don’t be so hard on this 
learned old man. At least he can boast of being the author of his book on the 
Qur’an, The Proof 420 It is not as if he has shed your blood or stolen your money!” 

Then they left him and went their various ways. 

Now while I was busy addressing them and discussing their complaints, 11.5.2 
I had dropped the writing that mentioned my repentance. I went back to 
look for it but could not find it! 

I displayed much confusion and distress. But the Commander of the 
Believers said, “Don’t worry. Did anybody witness your repentance?” 421 
“Yes,” I replied, “the qadi of Aleppo and his notaries.” “What’s his name?” 

“Abd al-Mun'im ibn Abd al-Karlm, the qadi of Aleppo (may God guard it!) 
in the days of Shibl al-Dawlah.” 

He got a crier to stand up and call out: “Abd al-Mun'im ibn Abd al-Karlm, 
qadi of Aleppo in Shibl al-Dawlah’s time! Have you any knowledge of the repen¬ 
tance of‘Ali ibn Mansur ibn Talib (ibn al-Qarih), the Aleppine man of letters?” 

But no one answered. I was dismayed and began to tremulate, i.e., to 
tremble. The man cried out a second time, and again nobody answered. 

I fell into a swoon, i.e., I fainted. Then he cried a third time, and some¬ 
one spoke up: “Yes, I have witnessed the repentance of ‘All ibn Mansur, 
in the nick of time! 422 And a number of notaries were present at my place 
when he repented. I was then the qadi of Aleppo and adjacent districts. 

It is God whom we ask for succor!” 

At that I got up and was able to breathe again. I told the Commander 
of the Believers (peace be upon him) what I wanted, but he turned away, 
saying, “You want something impossible. Follow the example of the other 
children of your forefather Adam!” 


I wanted to get to the Basin 423 but had real trouble getting there. I drank a 
few gulps after which there would never be any thirst. The unbelievers also 
tried to reach the water, but the Angels of Hell drove them away with sticks 
that burned like fire, so that they retreated, with scorched faces or hands, 
wailing and squealing. I walked to the Chosen Progeny 424 and said, “In the 
Past World I always wrote at the end of any book of mine: ‘God bless our 
lord Muhammad, the Seal of Prophets, and his excellent and good descen¬ 
dants,’ 425 to show my respect and hoping for a favor.” They said, “What can 
we do for you?” I replied, “Our lady Fatimah (peace be upon her) entered 
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Paradise ages ago. But from time to time she leaves it for twenty-four hours, 
by the reckoning of the Transitory World, to greet her father who is busy tes¬ 
tifying for God’s Judgment. Then she returns to her place in Paradise. Now 
when she appears as usual, please could you all ask her on my behalf? Per¬ 
haps she will ask her father to help me.” 

When the time had come for her to emerge a crier called out: “Lower 11.6.2 
your eyes, people that stand here, until Fatimah, the daughter of Muhammad 
(God bless him) has passed.” A large number of men and women of Abu 
Talib’s family gathered, people who had never drunk wine or done evil 
things, and they came to meet her on her way. When she saw them she asked, 

“What is this crowd? Is anything the matter?” They answered, “We are fine; 
we enjoy the presents from those that dwell in Paradise. But we are being 
kept here because of the «word that preceded»; 426 we do not want to enter 
Paradise precipitously, before our time. We are safe and having a good time, 
on account of God’s word: 427 «Those who have already been given the finest 
thing that came from Us, they shall be kept far from it, nor shall they hear any 
sound of it but they shall forever be in what their souls desire, the greatest 
distress shall not grieve them and the angels shall receive them: this is your 
day, that you have been promised!»” 

Ali ibn al-Husayn and his two sons, Muhammad and Zayd, were among 
them, with other pious and righteous persons. Next to Fatimah (peace be 
upon her) stood another woman, who resembled her in nobility and maj¬ 
esty. People asked, “Who is she?” The answer was: “That is Khadljah, daugh¬ 
ter of Khuwaylid ibn Asad ibn Abd al-‘Uzza.” 

With her were some young men, riding horses of light. People asked, 

“Who are they?” They were told: “They are Abd Allah, al-Qasim, al-Tayyib, 
al-Tahir, and Ibrahim, the sons of Muhammad (God bless him).” 428 Then 
those whom I had asked said, “This man is one of our followers. His repen¬ 
tance is genuine and there can be no doubt that he will be among those in 
Paradise. He turns to you in supplication, God bless you, that he may be 
relieved from the terrors of this Place of Judgment, that he may enter Para¬ 
dise and hasten to attain the triumph.” 

Thereupon Fatimah said to her brother Ibrahim (God bless him), “You look 
after this man!” He said to me, “Hold on to my stirrup.” The horses then passed 
through the throng, whole nations and peoples making way for us. Where the 
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crowd was too dense they flew up in the air, while I was holding on to the 
stirrup. They halted at Muhammad (God bless him and give him peace). 

The Prophet asked, “Who is this alien?” (meaning “stranger”). Fatimah 
replied, “This is a man for whom So-and-so and So-and-so have interceded.” 
She named some of the Pure Imams. 429 He said, “First one must look at his 
works.” He inquired about them and they were found in the Grand Regis¬ 
ter, sealed with Repentance. Then he interceded for me and I was permitted 
entrance. When Fatimah, the Resplendent (peace be upon her), returned I 
grabbed the stirrup of Ibrahim (God bless him). 

Having thus left the multitudes behind me I was told: “This is the Bridging 
Path, now cross it!” 430 I noticed it was empty, not one soul on it. I braced 
myself to cross but I found that I could not control myself. Fatimah, the 
Resplendent (God bless her), said to a servant girl of hers, “Girl, help him 
cross!” The girl began to push and pull me while I was tottering to the right 
and the left. “Girl,” I said, “if you want me to arrive safely, then do with me as 
the poet put it in the Temporary World: 

Madam, if I’m tiring you, 

then let me ride you piggyback.” 

“Piggyback,” she asked, “what is that?” “ That is when you put your hands on 
someone’s shoulders, who holds your hands and carries you, belly-to-back. 
Haven’t you heard the line by al-Jahjalul from Kafr Tab, 431 when he says: 

My state improved backward 

until I began to move piggybackward.” 432 

She replied, “I’ve never heard of piggyback, or al-Jahjalul, or Kafr Tab before!” 

She picked me up and crossed like a bolt of lightning. When I reached the 
other side Fatimah, the Resplendent (peace be upon her), said, “I am giving 
you this girl. Take her and she will serve you in Paradise.” 

When I arrived at the gate of Paradise, Ridwan asked, “Have you got your 
permit?” “No,” I said. “Then you can’t enter.” I was desperate. I saw at the 
gate, just inside Paradise, a willow tree. I asked, “Can I have a leaf of that 
willow tree, so that I can go back to the Place of Judgment and get a permit, 
written on that leaf?” “I won’t let anything leave Paradise without permis¬ 
sion from the Most High, sanctified and blessed be He.” I was at my wits’ end 
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The Sheikh’s Story of his Resurrection, the Day of Judgement, and his Entry into Paradise 

at this new blow and said, “We belong to God and to Him we shall return! 

If Abu 1 -Muraj ja, the Emir, had had a treasurer like you we would never have 
received a groat from his coffers.” (A groat is a silver coin worth fourpence). 

But then Ibrahim (God bless him) turned around! He saw me—I had 
stayed behind. Now he came back and he dragged me along with him and 
brought me into Paradise. I had spent six months, earthly reckoning, at the 
Place of Judgment. That is why my memory is still intact: the horrors have 
not depleted it, nor has the detailed Reckoning weakened it. 
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Paradise (II) 


“So which one of you” (continues the Sheikh, addressing the five one-eyed 
poets) “is the Camel-herd?” “This is he,” they answer. The Sheikh greets him 
and says, “I hope I shall not find you like your friends, without any recollec¬ 
tion or having lost your knowledge of the Arabic language!” The Camel-herd 
replies, “I hope so too. Ask me, but be brief!” The Sheikh asks him, “Is it 
true, as SIbawayh 433 says about you, that in your poem rhyming in -la, in 
which you praise the caliph ‘Abd al-Malik ibn Marwan, you put the word 
‘people’ in the accusative, in the verse: 

In the days when my tribe and the people were like 

one sitting firmly in the saddle, not letting it slip aside .” 434 

“It is true,” he answers. 

The Sheikh turns from him straight to Humayd ibn Thawr. “I say, Humayd,” 
he says, “you composed some good poetry with your verses: 

I see that my eyes, once healthy, are troubling me; 

being healthy and sound is sufficient disease ! 435 
Before long the two times, day and night, 

will have reached what they want and set out to achieve. 

“How is your eyesight now?” Humayd replies, “I could be in the western 
regions of the Garden and yet notice one of my friends in the eastern parts, 
with a traveling distance of thousands of solar years between us—you know 
how fast the sun moved in the Fleeting World! God, the Exalted One, is able 
to create any wonderful thing.” 

The Sheikh continues: “You also said well in your poem rhyming in -du, 
that begins: 

A noisy, clumsy female, who castrates her donkey 436 — 
if one expects some good from her, one bites on stones! 

She works, provides a living; girdle always tightly bound; 

some youthful strength is left to her, but she is past childbearing. 
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Years upon years went by, emaciating her; 

then came one year of plenty that reinvigorated people.” 

But Humayd says, “I have become quite oblivious of any rhyme letter, whether 
d or m. I am too busy dallying with the black-eyed plump-legged damsels!” 

“Can one then renounce,” says the Sheikh, “this poem, in which you also say: 

An ill-tempered woman, who has still some strength; 
her master is a man of diligence and good advice. 

Whenever he calls: ‘O noble creatures!’ milk-rich camels come 
without a driver leading them. 

And then she brought a vessel to a filthy ‘watering place,’ 

and her hands made the udder’s milk ducts sprinkle into it. 437 

“In this poem there is a scene that al-Qutaml, I think, has taken over from 12.2.3 
you; or possibly he got to it before you, because you and he were contempo¬ 
raries. 438 It is where you say: 

Upon an evil, chilly night she had a visit from 

my friend Abu 1 -Khashkhash. The night was cold. 

When he tried to inveigle her, she said, ‘Is it with food 

you want to buy my favors? Ah, there’s little chance of that!’ 439 

When he said, ‘Gently, please be kind to me!’, she ogled him 

with a blue eye, 440 to which no kohl-stick ever had been applied. 

Her eyebrow bones were set as if in a black boulder, 
made jagged by the steps of treading camels. 

“This description is similar to the one by al-Qutaml: 

I wrapped myself in dew and wind that coiled around me 
in a dark night when no stars shone, 

And went to an old crone who lit a fire 
after Orion had begun to sink. 

All of a sudden she perceived the groaning of a camel, 
its sound exhausted and fatigued. 

Then she went raving mad about a swift-paced camel, made 
to kneel down, and a haggard man with fleshless fingers. 

When I approached her with my saddle and my camel, 
she said, ‘Go away! Don’t frighten my own animals!’ 
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“These verses are well known. You, in your own poem, also said: 

He came with something with two bags, made of an unshorn sheep, 441 
so ancient that they said, ‘Has it life everlasting then?’ 

They seized it until they made it lean; it looked 
like an old Turk that leaned over the trough. 

“And butter is mentioned in it: 

When night was cleared away, and distant shapes 
were visible in morning’s twilight, 

His eye fell on a compact, yellow thing, 

for which she suffered him and which seduced her.” 442 

But Humayd replies, “I am no longer concerned with butter, or with the 
hunting of shy ash-colored ostriches, because of the gifts from my Lord, the 
Generous One; I have no more fear nor grief. 443 People such as I used to rack 
their brain for a year or at least several months, 444 on behalf of some other 
man whom God had given honor and wealth, yet often meeting with total 
disappointment; and if the man gave something, it would be a paltry gift. 
But poetry happens to be that in which the Arabs excel.” 

Labld ibn RabTah passes by them and invites them to his dwelling in the 
Qaysite quarter. 445 He adjures them to come with him. They walk a short 
distance and then find themselves at three houses that have no match in 
Paradise in their splendor and beauty. “Do you know, my erudite Aleppine 
friend, what these houses are?” asks Labld. 446 “I don’t know,” replies the 
Sheikh, “by Him to whose Kaaba the tribes went on pilgrimage!” Labld 
explains: “The first is my verse: 

Fear of our Lord is the best spoil; 

with God’s permission is my tarrying and haste. 

“The second is my verse: 

I praise God; He has no equal. 

His hands hold good things; what He wills He does. 

“And the third is this verse of mine: 
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He whom He guides on the paths of the good is guided well 
and is happy; but He leads astray whosoever He wills. 

“My Lord, the Benevolent and Knowing One, has turned these verses into 
houses in Paradise, in which I shall dwell forever, enjoying eternal bliss.” 447 

The Sheikh and all the others are amazed and say, “God is able to do what 
He wants!” 
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It occurs to the Sheikh (may God buttress his fame!) that he should give a 
banquet in Paradise, to be attended by as many poets as possible, those born 
in the pre-Islamic period who died as Muslims, or those born in Islam: those 
who consolidated the speech of the Arabs such as it is now preserved in 
books; in addition to some others with a measure of erudition who might be 
good company. He thinks it should be like a banquet of the Fleeting World; 
after all, the Creator (sublime is His glory) is not incapable of bringing them 
everything needed, without effort or delay. 

Thus, mills are erected at the Kawthar stream, which noisily grind heav¬ 
enly wheat, as superior to the wheat described by the poet of the Hudhayl 
tribe, who said: 

May I not thrive if I regale their visitor 

on crusts and peelings while I have a store of wheat 448 

as Heaven is superior to earth. 

He suggests (may the Omnipotent fulfill his suggestions!) that some girls 13.1.2 
with black, lustrous eyes 449 come before him, to work the hand mills: one 
millstone is made of pearl, another of gold, others from precious stones 
never yet seen by dwellers in the Fleeting World. When he looks at the girls 
he praises God for His gift and is reminded of the words of the rajaz poet 
who describes a hand mill: 

For guests and neighbors I’ve prepared 

Two girls, hard-working, who cooperate, 

Without compassion, though they feed us 450 

He smiles to them and says, “Grind along! Sideways and contrary!” They 
ask him, “What are sideways and contrary?” “ Sideways is to the right and 
contrary is to the left. Haven’t you heard the words of the poet: 

In the morning, having breakfast, we are fattest, 
but at dinner in the evening we are hollow-bellied. 

We grind with hand mills, sideways and contrary; 
and if they gave us spindles we would not tire. 

“They say these verses were written by a prisoner-of-war to his people.” 

In his mind the Sheikh (may God let him live long and joyously!) sees 
millstones being turned by animals. Before him appear all kinds of buildings, 
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containing precious stones of Paradise. Some mills are turned by camels that 
graze on the paradisical thorn-bushes, she-camels that do not bend over 
their calves, and various kinds of mules, cattle, and wild asses. 

When he thinks enough flour has been milled for the banquet his servants, 
the youths who live forever, disperse and return with yearlings, that is kids, 
various kinds of edible birds such as pigeon chicks, pea chicks, fat chickens 
of Mercy, and pullets of Eternity. Cows, sheep, and camels are driven to be 
slaughtered. There rises a loud camel-groaning, a goat-whickering, a sheep- 
bleating, and a cock-crowing, when they see the knife. Yet, God be praised, 
none suffers any pain: it is in earnest but like play. 451 There is no god but God, 
who creates marvelously out of nothing, without having to think about it, 
and shapes it without having a model. 

Now when the chunks of meat lie on the meat planks, as they say in the 
dialect ofTayyi’ instead of “blocks,” he says (may God increase the efficacy of 
his intentions!), “Let the cooks of Paradise come, all those who have worked 
in Aleppo through the ages!” 

A large crowd comes forward. He orders them to take the food: a delicious 
treat from God, sublime is His might, in accordance with His word: 452 «In it 
is what the souls desire and the eyes delight in; you shall dwell therein forever. 
That is Paradise, which you have inherited as a reward for what you used to 
do. Therein you shall have fruits in plenty of which you may eat.» When the 
dishes arrive his servant boys, who are like «well-kept pearls», 453 disperse to 
collect the invited guests. Not one poet from the Islamic period did they leave 
behind, nor any of those who straddled the pre-Islamic and the Islamic peri¬ 
ods, nor any scholar learned in various disciplines, nor any erudite person: 
they fetched them all. Thus a large throng, or many people, gathered. 

(The word “throng” is used by a poet: 454 

Throngs flock at his doors 

from distress in years of famine.) 

Golden tables are erected and silver trays are put down. The dinner guests 
sit down. Bowls are brought; and a bowl remains with them while they eat 
its contents for a time as long as the lifetimes of Kuwayy and Surayy, the two 
“vultures” among the stars. 455 When all have eaten their fill the cupbearers 
come with various potations and singing girls who produce sweet-sounding 
intonations. 
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13 . 2.1 

The conversation 
with the two 
“Locusts” 


13.2.2 

Bid Lamis farewell, as a reproaching tender lover! 

She obstinately wronged me, though she was good before, 

When captivating you with polished teeth, 

thin gums, sweet to the taste, and not unpleasant; 

After her slumber her saliva tastes as if it had an evening draught 
of a liquid from a dark skin in the tavern, richly flowing, 

And of a strong, inebriating wine with water mixed; 
or from the tubes of pomegranates and apples. 460 

She woke, full of reproach—it is no time for blame! 

Why couldn’t you have waited with reproach until I’d woken up? 

God curse her! She rebukes me, though she knows 
that it is up to me to waste or keep my wealth! 

If I drink wine or buy it at a price, 

one day I shall be sober, certainly, again. 

We’ll not escape a grave set in a winding wadi, or 
a wasteland wide and flat like a shield’s surface. 


The Sheikh (may he always say the right thing!) says, “Bring me all the singers, 
male and female, in Paradise, those who lived in the Fleeting World and for 
whom repentance was decreed!” A large crowd of men and women appears, 
among them al-Gharid, Ma'bad, Ibn Misjah, and Ibn Surayj, until finally 
Ibrahim al-Mawsill and his son Ishaq arrive. 456 Someone among the crowd says, 
having seen the flocks of singing girls that have come, such as Basbas, Dananir, 
and Tnan: 457 “It is strange that ‘the two Locusts’ are still in the most remote 
parts of Paradise.” When the Sheikh hears this (may his ears always be struck 
by what delights him!) he says, “They must come too!” One of the servants 
mounts a she-camel of Paradise and goes to them, however far away they are. 

They approach on two noble steeds, faster than flashing lightning. When 
they have arrived at the company the Sheikh greets them and gives them 
a friendly welcome. He asks them, “How did you manage to enter the 
Abode of Mercy, after having stumbled blindly in error?” 458 They answer, 
“Repentance was decreed for us and we died in the religion of the prophets 
sent by God.” “God has been good to you both!”, says the Sheikh. “Please 
recite for us some verses of the poem rhyming in -dhi, that is sometimes 
attributed to Abid and by others to Aws!” 459 They have never heard of either 
‘Abid or Aws, but they are divinely inspired to sing what is requested. 

They intone the following lines: 
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The girls enrapture those who hear them, stirring the hearts with joy. There 
is much thanking of God (praised be He) for the blessings He bestowed on 
those who believe and repent, saving them from the Abode of Misery and 
bringing them to the Place of Bliss. 

There occurs to the Sheikh (may God make beauty perpetual by letting him 13.3 
live forever!) a longing to see a cloud such as was described by the poet in 
the same ode: 

Sleepless I lay (you, my friend, were not lying awake!), 

having spied a round cloud, very soon after falling asleep, which flashed, 

You were asleep, but the lightning kept me awake all night, 
like a Jew with a lamp, lucubrating. 

The south wind is driving its front, while its hindermost parts, 
bringing water, are tottering, heavily laden with rain. 

Its opening rain, when it falls on Mount Shatib, 

resemble the flanks of a back-kicking piebald horse, chasing horses. 

It is as if she-camels, large and full-grown, are rumbling inside it— 

recently they’ve given birth; they are gently nudging their calves with 
their heads. 

Close down, with its fringe hanging only a little above the earth- 
standing up, you could almost drive it back with your hand! 

Those on the high ground and those on the low are alike; 

he who seeks shelter at home is like he who walks on the bare plain. 

In the morning the meadows and plains are verdant with herbage, 
in all cracks and crevices, nooks and crannies. 

Then God (exalted are His gifts) forms a cloud as beautiful as a cloud can be. 

Whoever looks at it will testify that he has never seen a more beautiful one, 
adorned as it is with lightning in the middle and at its extremities; it rains 
rosewater from Paradise, made with dew and drizzle, and it scatters pebbles 
of camphor like small hailstones. Mighty is our God, the Pre-existent, who 
is not incapable of giving shape to any wish and bringing into existence any 
surmised suggestion. 

The Sheikh turns around and sees Jiran al-'Awd al-Numayri. 461 He greets him 13.4 

and welcomes him. “Let us hear some verses of this master,” he says to a The conversation 
. . . 1 « 1 1 with Jiran al-'Awd 

singing girl, such as these: 
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The women carried Jiran al-‘Awd and laid him down 

on a high spot, around which the jinn were humming . 462 
They guarded from me all those places where they wore 

their underclothes, while their embroidered veils had fallen. 

‘Enjoy this night,’ they said, ‘before we part, 

because tomorrow you’ll be stoned or killed with swords!”’ 

(This last verse has also been attributed to Suhaym ). 463 The singing girl per¬ 
forms with complete mastery. When the company, amazed, admires her vir¬ 
tuosity, she says, “Do you know who I am?” They all say, “No, by God, praise 
Him!” She says, “I am Umm ‘Amr, of whom the poet says: 

Umm Amr withholds the cup from us; 

but the cup should move to the right. 

Your friend, Umm Amr, whom you deny 

a morning drink, is not the worst of us three!” 

They grow yet more amazed about her and honor her. “Who composed 
this poem,” they ask, “is it Amr ibn Adi al-Lakhml or Amr ibn Kulthum 
al-Taghlibl ?” 464 “I have known the two drinking companions of Jadhlmah, 
Malik and ‘Aqll. I gave them a morning drink of wine mixed with water. 
When they noticed Amr ibn ‘Adi and I withheld the wine from him, Amr 
said these two verses. Perhaps Amr ibn Kulthum wanted to adorn his poem 
with them and added them to his verses.” 

The Sheikh (may God always remind him of good deeds!) is reminded of 
the verses that are ascribed to al-Khalil ibn Ahmad, who was among the 
company. It occurs to him that these verses are fit to be danced to. God, the 
Omnipotent, by the grace of His wisdom, makes a Juglans regia grow, i.e., a 
walnut tree , 465 which bears fruit immediately: it sheds a number of walnuts 
that can only be counted by God, praised be He. Each single walnut splits 
into four parts, disclosing four girls who delight the onlookers, nearby and 
far. They dance to the verses attributed to al-Khalil, beginning : 466 

The gathered clans have split asunder: 

Fly up or fall with your love sickness! 

If there were no pretty maidens, 
four, like oryx calves, 
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Umm al-Rabab, Asma’, 
al-Baghum, and Bawza', 

I’d tell the man who leads away the women in their litters: 
“Lead them, if you must, or leave them here!” 


All regions of the Garden shake. The Sheikh (may he always be inspired 
to say the right thing!) asks al-Khalil, “Whose verses are these, Abu Abd 
al-Rahman?” “I don’t know,” replies al-Khalil. “But in the Fleeting World 
we used to transmit them as yours.” “I don’t remember anything of that,” 
answers al-Khalil. “But it may be true what they say!” The Sheikh exclaims, 
“Have you then forgotten, Abu ‘Abd al-Rahman? You had the best memory 
of all Arabs in your time!” Al-Khalil replies, “Crossing the Bridging Path has 
shaken out all that was stored in the mind.” 


The Sheikh happens to think of beer, the kind that used to be made in the 
Deceptive World. Instantly God, in His omnipotence, lets rivers of it flow; 
one draught of it is nicer and more refreshing than all the delights of the Per¬ 
ishing World from God’s creation of heaven and earth until the day that the 
last nations are wrapped up. He says to himself, “I know that God is omnipo¬ 
tent, but really I wanted the kind I used to see with the beer sellers in the 
Fleeting World!” No sooner has he said that than God gathers all beer sellers 
in Paradise, Iraqis, Syrians, and from other regions, preceded by the immor¬ 
tal youths, 467 who carry baskets to the company. 

The Sheikh (may God preserve him for all lettered people!) asks the 
scholars that are present, “What are these baskets called in correct Arabic?” 
They are taciturn, i.e., silent. One of them says, “They are called ‘hampers,’ 
in the singular ‘hamper.’” One of the others says, “And which lexicographer 
says that?” The Sheikh replies (may his learning never fail to reach his com¬ 
panions!), “It is mentioned by Ibn Durustawayh.” He happens to be pres¬ 
ent. Al-Khalil asks him, “Where did you find that word?” “In the writings 
of al-Nadr ibn Shumayl,” answers Ibn Durustawayh. Al-Khalil asks, “Is that 
correct, Nadr? You are a reliable source in my view.” “I can’t remember pre¬ 
cisely,” replies Nadr, “but I think the fellow is quoting accurately, if God wills.” 


13.6 

Beer, marinated 
peacock, and 
roast goose 


At that moment there comes along, past the throng, i.e., the assembled 13.7 
people, a paradisical peacock, a veritable feast for the eye. Abu ‘Ubaydah 
would like to eat it marinated. Instantly it is like that, on a golden plate. 468 
When he has had his fill the bones reassemble and become a peacock as 
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before. They all exclaim, “Glory to Him «who revives the bones after they 
have decayed»! It is just as it says in the Qur’an: «When Ibrahim said, 

‘My Lord, show me how Thou revivest the dead!’ He said, ‘Don’t you believe 
me, then?’ ‘Yes, I do,’ he said, ‘but just so that my heart be reassured.’ ‘Then,’ 

He said, ‘Take four birds and cut them up, then put a piece of them on each 
hill, then call them and they will come running toward you! Know that God 
is all-mighty and all-wise!’»” 

Then the Sheikh (may God delight mankind with his life!) asks, “What is 
the mood of ‘be reassured’?” They reply, “Subjunctive, because it is depen¬ 
dent on the conjunction ‘so that’ in the sense of purpose.” “Could there be 
another interpretation?” asks the Sheikh. (They answer,) 469 “We cannot 
think of anything.” “It is possible,” continues the Sheikh, “that it is a jussive, 
after the particle li- that denotes a command, 470 which here could express 
a prayer, as when one says, ‘O Lord, forgive me!’ As for ‘Azar’s words that 
are quoted, 471 these have been recited either as «He said: I know ( a'lamu) 
that God is powerful over everything» or «He said: know ( i'lam ) . . . !», 
the former as a statement and the latter as a command from God, mighty is 
His power. Abu ‘All al-FarisI thinks that ‘know!’ can be taken as addressed 
by Azar to himself, because this is a well-known phenomenon. Someone 
will say, ‘Woe unto you! What have you done?’ meaning himself. Al-Hadirah 
al-Dhubyani says: 472 

Sumayyah rose early this morning. Enjoy! 

But she came in the morning like someone departing, not staying.” 

Then a goose comes along, big like a Bactrian camel. 473 One person wants 13.8 
it roasted, and thus it appears, on a table of emerald. As soon as he has had 
his fill, it returns, with God’s permission, to its former winged state. Another 
prefers it as kebab, someone else wants it spiced with sumac, yet another 
with milk and vinegar, and so on, while the goose turns into whatever is 
desired. This process repeats itself for some time. 

Then Abu ‘Uthman al-Mazini says to ‘Abd al-Malik ibn Qurayb al-Asma‘I, 

“I say, Abu SaTd, what is the morphological pattern of iwazzah, ‘goose’?” 
Al-Asma'I replies, “Are you insinuating something, you scorpion? You 
were in my class in Basra for so long when nobody paid any attention to 
you. The pattern is factually ifa'lah (’iC^CjCsah) but originally if alah 
(’iC 1 C 2 aC 3 ah).” 474 Al-Mazini asks, “What is your proof that the glottal stop ’ is 
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Paradise (II) 


secondary and not an original root consonant, the pattern then being fi’allah 
(C 1 iC 2 aC 3 C 3 ah)?” Al-Asma'i answers, “That the glottal stop is secondary is 
proved by the fact that people also say wazz.” “But that does not prove that 
the glottal stop is secondary,” counters Abu ‘Uthman, “for people say nas 
(‘people’), the original form of which is ’unas, and mlhah, for ‘sheep pox,’ 
which is in fact \amiha .” Al-Asma'i says, “Don’t you and your friends, the 
‘Analogists,’ 475 assert that the pattern is ’if’alah (’iC 1 C 2 aC 3 ah)? If they then 
build a noun from the root ’-W-Y (‘to seekrefuge’) on the pattern oi’iwazzah, 
they would say ’ iyyah\ 476 And if the pattern were fi’allah (C!iC 2 aC 3 C 3 ah), 
they would say ’ iwayyah ; if it were ’ifa’lah ( > iC 1 aC 2 C 3 ah), the ' ayn having no 
vowel, they would say ’iyayyah, in which the y that follows the glottal stop— 
which is the original glottal stop of the root ‘-W-Y— has been changed into a 
y because two glottal stops coincide here, and because a short i precedes it, 
while it has itself been vowelled with a short a. If you soften the glottal stop 
in mi’zar (‘loin-cloth, wrap’) you say mlzar, with a pure, long l” Al-MazinI 
says, “This is merely an arbitrary interpretation and claim of our colleagues, 
for it has not been established conclusively that the glottal stop in ‘iwazzah 
is secondary”. Al-Asma'i says, 

“The tribe of Jurhum feathered arrows; Jurhum then 
was shot by notches and by tips of their own arrows! 477 

“You followed them, deriving much benefit; then you came back and 
attacked what they said! You and they are like the ancient poet who said, 

I taught him shooting, every day; 

and when his arm was steady he shot me.” 478 

Angrily, he gets up; the people of that session go their separate ways, having 
a blissful time. 
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Thereupon he is alone (may God’s beneficence never leave him alone!) with 
two black-eyed damsels of Paradise. Dazzled by their beauty he exclaims, 
“Alas, the poor Kindite, who perished! 479 You remind me of his verses: 

As was your wont before her, with Umm al-Huwayrith, 
and her neighbor friend, Umm al-Rabab, in Ma’sal: 

When they rose the scent of musk would waft from them, 
like the eastern breeze, bringing the smell of cloves. 

“and his verses: 

Just like two oryxes, ewes from Tabalah, bending tenderly 
toward their calves; or like some Hakir statues: 

When they rose the scent of musk would waft from them, 
of perfume from a flask, and odoriferous aloe wood. 

“But his girlfriends are no match for you, no nobility, no treat for the eye! 
Sitting in your company for even one minute, of earthly reckoning, is better 
than the realm of Akil al-Murar and his kin, or that of the Nasrids in al-HIrah, 
or the Jafnids, kings of Syria.” 

He turns to the two girls, sipping their sweet saliva, and says, “Imru’ al- 
Qays is a poor, poor soul! His bones are burning in hellfire, while here I am 
quoting his verse: 

It seems the coolness of her teeth, 
when birds at dawn are warbling, is 

infused with wine, with rain, the smell 
of lavender, the scent of aloe wood. 

“or his verses: 

Days when her mouth, as I roused her from her sleep, 
would smell like musk, kept in its filter overnight, 

Wine the color of gazelle’s blood, kept for years, 
vintage from Anah or the vineyards of Shibam.” 

One of the girls begins to laugh uncontrollably. The Sheikh asks, “Why are 
you laughing?” “For joy,” she replies, “because of the favor that God has 
bestowed on me, and the forgiveness that he showed to me! Do you know 
who I am, All ibn Mansur?” “You are one of the black-eyed damsels whom 
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God has created as a reward for the god-fearing. He said of you: «It is as if 
they are rubies and pearls».” 480 She says, “Yes, I am indeed, through God 
Almighty’s kindness. But in the Fleeting World I was known as Hamdunah 
and I used to live in Iraq Gate in Aleppo, where my father worked a mill. 
A rag-and-bone dealer married me, but he divorced me because of my bad 
breath. I was one of the ugliest women in Aleppo. When I realized that I 
became pious and renounced this Delusive World. I devoted myself to 
religious worship and earned a living from my spindle. This made me what 
you see now.” 

The other one says, “And do you know who I am, ‘All ibn Mansur? I am 
Black Tawflq, who used to work in the House of Learning in Baghdad in 
the time of Abu Mansur Muhammad ibn ‘All al-Khazin. I used to fetch the 
manuscripts for the copyists.” 

He exclaims, “There is no god but God! You were black and now you are 
more dazzlingly white than camphor, or camphire 481 if you like.” “Do you 
find that odd?” replies the girl, “After all, the poet says of some mortal being: 

One mustard-seed of light from him, with all 

black people mixed, would whiten all the blacks.” 482 

At that instant an angel comes along. The Sheikh asks him, “Servant of God, 
tell me about the damsels with black, lustrous eyes: doesn’t it say in the Holy 
Book: 483 «We have raised them and made them virgins and loving com¬ 
panions for the people in the right»?” The angel replies, “There are two 
kinds. One kind has been created by God in Paradise and they have never 
known otherwise, and there is another kind that God has transferred from 
the Temporary World because they have done pious deeds.” 

The Sheikh is stupefied, i.e., amazed by what he has heard. “Where are 
the ones that have never been in the Transitory World?” he asks, “And how 
do they differ from the others?” The angel answers, “Just follow me and you 
will see a wondrous example of God’s omnipotence.” 

He follows the angel, who takes him to gardens the true nature of which 
only God knows. The angel says, “Take one of these fruits and break it open. 
This tree is known as the tree of the black-eyed damsels.” 484 

The Sheikh takes a quince, or a pomegranate, or an apple, or whatever 
God wills, and breaks it open. A girl with black, lustrous eyes emerges 
whose beauty dazzles the other damsels of the Paradisical gardens. She says, 
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“Who are you, servant of God?” He gives his name. She says, “I was promised 
I would meet you four thousand years before God created the world!” At that 
the Sheikh prostrates himself to magnify the omnipotent God and says, “Thus 
it says in the Hadith: ‘I have prepared for my believing servants things no eye 
has seen nor any ear has heard—let alone that I should have told them about 
it!’” 485 (“let alone” is used in the sense of “don’t think about it and why”). 

It occurs to him, while he is still prostrate, that the girl, though beauti- 14.4 
ful, is rather skinny. He raises his head and instantly she has a behind that 
rivals the hills of‘Alij, the dunes of al-Dahna’, and the sands of Yabrln and 
the Banu Sa‘d. 486 Awed by the omnipotence of the Kind and Knowing God, 
he says, “Thou who givest rays to the shining sun, Thou who fulfillest the 
desires of everyone, Thou whose awe-inspiring deeds make us feel impo¬ 
tent, and summon to wisdom the ignorant: I ask Thee to reduce the bum 
of this damsel to one square mile, for Thou hast surpassed my expectations 
with Thy measure!” An answer is heard: “You may choose: the shape of this 
girl will be as you wish.” And the desired reduction is effected. 
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Between Paradise and Hell 


Then it occurs to him that he would like to see the people in Hell and how 15.1 
things are with them, that his gratitude for his blessings be magnified. 

For God says, 487 «One of them said: I had a companion who would say, 

“Are you really one of those who believe that if we die and have turned to 
dust and bones we will be judged?” He said, “Won’t you look down?” So he 
looked down and saw him in the midst of blazing Hell. He said, “By God, you 
had nearly let me perish; but for my Lord’s blessing I would have been one 
of those brought there!”» 


The Sheikh mounts one of the animals of Paradise and goes forth. He sees 15.2.1 
some towns unlike the towns of Paradise, without the glittering light; there The Paradise 
are caves and dark, wooded valleys. He asks one of the angels, “What are 
they, servant of God?” He replies, “This is the Paradise of those demons 488 
who believed in Muhammad (God bless him), those that are mentioned in 
the Surah of the Sand Dunes and the Surah of the Jinnees 489 There are lots 
of them.” “I should like to pay them a visit,” says the Sheikh, “I am bound to 
hear some wonderful stories from them!” 

He turns toward them and sees an old person who is sitting at the mouth 
of a cave. He greets him and the other answers the greeting politely, asking, 

“What brings you to this place, human? You would deserve a better one; 
like you there is none!” The Sheikh replies, “I heard that you are the believ¬ 
ing jinnees, so I’ve come to ask for some stories about the jinnees, and per¬ 
haps to hear some poems by the rebellious jinnees.” 490 

The old jinnee says, “You’ve hit the bull’s eye; you’ve found me like the 
moon in its halo in the sky, like someone who waits before pouring away 
the hot fat: 491 here am I! Ask whatever you like.” The Sheikh asks, “What is 
your name, old man?” “I am al-Khayta‘ur, one of the sons of al-Shaysaban. 492 
We are not descended from the devil: we belong to the jinnees that lived on 
earth before the children of Adam (God bless him).” 
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Between Paradise and Hell 


The Sheikh says, “Tell me about the poems of the jinnees! Someone called 
al-Marzubani has collected a fair number of them.” The old man replies, “But 
that is all rubbish, wholly unreliable. Do humans know more about poetry 
than cattle know about astronomy and geodesy? They have fifteen different 
meters, and rarely transcend them; 493 whereas we have thousands of meters 
that humans have never heard of. Some naughty toddlers of ours happened 
to pass by some humans and spat some poetry at them, a trifle like a splinter 
from an arak tree of al-Na'man 494 1 myself have composed informal rajaz and 
formal qasld poetry an eon or two before God created Adam. I have heard 
that you, race of humans, are rapturous about Imru’ al-Qays’s poem, ‘Stop, 
let us weep for the remembrance of a loved one and a dwelling place,’ 495 and 
make your kids learn it by heart at school. But if you wish I could dictate 
to you a thousand poems with the same meter and the same rhyme, -ll, a 
thousand such poems rhyming in -lu, a thousand in -la, a thousand in -lah, a 
thousand in -luh, and a thousand in -lih, all composed by one of our poets, an 
unbeliever now burning in the depths of Hell.” 

The Sheikh (may God make him happy continually!) says, “You have got 
a good memory, old man!” The jinnee replies, “We are not like you, chil¬ 
dren of Adam, overcome by forgetfulness and moistness, for you have been 
created from «moulded mud» 496 but we have been created from «a fiery 
flame ».” 497 

The Sheikh is moved by a desire for erudition and literature to ask the old 
man, “Will you dictate some of these poems to me?” “If you like,” says the 
jinnee, “I will dictate to you loads more than camels can carry and all the 
pages of your world can contain.” 

The Sheikh has a mind (may his mind ever be lofty!) to take some dicta¬ 
tion from him. But then he says to himself: in the Transitory World I was 
always wretched when I collected literature; I never profited from it. I tried 
to curry the favor of leading persons but I was milking the udder of a bad 
milk camel and was exerting myself with the teats of a slow cow. I’ll never be 
a success if I give up the pleasures of Paradise in order to copy the literature 
of the jinn. I’ve got enough erudition as it is, all the more so because forget¬ 
fulness is rife among the dwellers in Paradise, so that I have turned out to be 
one of those with the greatest erudition and the largest memory, thanks be 
to God! 
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Between Paradise and Hell 


He asks the old man, “How should I address you respectfully?” 498 He 
answers, “As Abu Hadrash. I have fathered God knows how many chil¬ 
dren, whole tribes of them, some in the burning Fire, others in Paradise.” 
The Sheikh asks him, “Abu Hadrash, how come you are gray-haired ? I thought 
those who dwell in Paradise would be young.” 499 He replies, “Humans have 
been given that privilege, but we have been denied it, because we could 
change shape in the Past World. Anyone of us could be a speckled snake if 
he so wished, or a sparrow if he wanted, or a pigeon. But in the Hereafter we 
are forbidden to change shape. We are left as we were created originally. The 
children of Adam have been given a beautiful appearance by way of com¬ 
pensation. As some human said in the World that Was: ‘We have been given 
make-shift, and the jinn have been given shape-shift.”’ 

The jinnee continues, “I have met evil at the hands of humans, but they 
have met the like from me! Once I entered the house of some persons, want¬ 
ing to strike a girl with fits. 500 I took on the shape of a Rattus rattus, i.e. a rat; 
they called the cats, and when I was hard pressed by these I changed myself 
into a speckled viper and hid in a hollow tree trunk. When they found 
out they uncovered me. Afraid that they would kill me, I became a whiz¬ 
zing wind and clung to the rafters. They tore down the wooden beams but 
could not see anything. Then they were puzzled and said, ‘There is no place 
here where it could be hiding!’ While they were deliberating I went for the 
full-bosomed maiden in her mosquito net. When she saw me she had a fit. 
Her family came from all sides; they gathered exorcists and brought doctors 
and spent large sums. Every exorcist left no spell untried on me, but I did 
not react. The physicians kept giving her potions but I stayed put and did not 
budge. When death overtook her I looked for another girl, and so on, until 
God granted me repentance and rewarded me richly! I shall always be one of 
those who praise Him! 501 

I praise Him who took my sinful burdens and destroyed them 
for me! My crime has been forgiven now. 

I had a close affair once with a pretty girl 

from Cordova; and then, in China, with the daughter of an emperor. 

I visited now one and then another, unconcerned, 
at night, before I could discern the light of dawn. 

And any animal or human I encountered 
I would leave distraught and terrified. 
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Between Paradise and Hell 


I frightened Blacks, by visiting their womenfolk, 

and Byzantines, and Turks, and Slavs, and Afghan Ghtir! 502 

I’d ride an ostrich in the dark, haphazardly 

or not; then a wild bull, who spent the night in freezing cold. 

I’d be with drinkers, to afflict them with mishap perpetual, 

while they played on their lute, their shawm, and their sitar. 503 

I would not part from them before they had performed 
a deed that would make Satan glad. 

I’d cheat a notary, make him betray the trust 
they had in him, and give false testimony. 

Many a woman middle-aged I cast into a blazing fire, 

when she was working at a heated oven for her children. 

And that man, Noah, drove me off his Ark 
and beat me till my shin bone broke. 

I flew up high into the sky during the Flood, 
until I saw the waters in retreat. 

I bothered Moses, when he had withdrawn alone 
with sheep and goat that bore him lamb and kid, 

And I kept talking to him with insinuating whispers, 

until your Lord, who spoke to him, crumbled the mountain. 504 

I led the father of Sasan astray, away from the right path, 
and hid myself, marching in Shapur’s army. 

Bahrain then reigned, being my follower, 
the days at least when he built Gur. 505 

At times I am a viper with its wicked wiles, 
at other times the eye will spy me as a bird. 

Humans, because of me, will turn one-eyed or squint, 
though they were never one-eyed or cross-eyed. 

But then I took a warning; my repentance was exemplary, 
after I’d lived a life notorious for disobedience. 

And finally the world came to an end. A call was heard: 

‘Why don’t you blow the trumpet, Israfil?’ 506 

God made me die for a short while and then He woke me up 
and resurrected me. Then I was given life eternal, blessed!” 
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Between Paradise and Hell 


The Sheikh exclaims, “Wonderful, Abu Hadrash! And that afteryou practiced 
all these wicked and calamitous things!—But tell me about your languages: 
are there among you Arabs who do not understand the Byzantines, and 
Byzantines who do not understand the Arabs, as we find among the human 
nations?” The jinnee answers, “Far from it, may God have mercy on you! 
We are clever and intelligent people. Everyone of us must have knowledge 
of all the human languages, and besides that we have a language unknown 
to humans. I am the one who warned the jinn that the Holy Book was being 
revealed. 507 One night I was traveling with some jinnee friends, on our 
way to Yemen. When we came past Yathrib (it was the time of fresh dates) 
«we heard a wondrous Recitation which leads to the right course; so we 
believed in it and we shall not associate anyone with our Lord.» 508 Then I 
returned to my people and told them about it. Some of them hastened to 
believe; they were moved to do this all the more because they had been 
pelted with scorching stars when they were eavesdropping.” 509 

The Sheikh says, “Abu Hadrash, inform me (for you are well-informed): 
this pelting with stars, did it happen in the pre-Islamic period? For some 
people say that it happened in Islamic times.” “That is wholly wrong,” replies 
Abu Hadrash. “Have you not heard the verse by al-Afwah al-Awdl: 

[An arrow(?)] like a shooting star thrown at you 
by a horseman, with fire in his hand for the battle. 

“And the verse by Aws ibn Hajar: 510 

Then it darted away, like a scintillating star, with in its wake 
a dust cloud which one could imagine was a tent. 511 

“However, this pelting increased at the time of the Prophet’s mission. There 
was a lot of lying among humans and jinn, and truthfulness was scarce. Good 
health, in the end, to those who have spoken the truth! Regarding the story 
of the pelting with shooting stars I composed the following poem: 512 

Mecca has been abandoned by the Banu 1 -Dardabis: 
no demon’s sound is heard there now. 

Its idol statues have been smashed to bits with force, 
each idol, with an axe destroyed. 

Among Hashim’s elite a brilliant man stood up, 513 
one never to neglect the rights of his companion. 
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Between Paradise and Hell 


He heard the revelation by his Holy Lord sent down, 
sounding like metal basins being struck. 

He flogged severely those who would drink wine, 
and even drinking date wine he would not allow. 

He stoned the married fornicator, not accepting 
intercession from a tribal chief . 514 
Many a bride, guarded at night by guards 
as strong as Jurhum or Jadis, 

Escorted to a tribal leader as his spouse 
—no weakling or a dastard he— 

I jealously assaulted, snatching her with a swift fit, 
before her husband even touched her. 

And I would go to a young girl, secluded in 

her bower, or walking proudly ’midst her servant girls. 

A lion might be stopped before he has his prey: 

not even spells could stop me from attaining what I wanted. 
I would set out in a dark night among 

some jinnee friends, over a bare flat plain, 

A trackless desert where the demons hum, 

a wasteland, only by the bravest jinn inhabited, 

White, mighty, heavy, like white clouds, 
yet noble, speaking with a whispering. 

At night horses with wings would carry us, 
unlike the horses of mankind, 

And female camels, faster than your eyes could see, 
created from a cross of ostrich and of camel, 

Which in one night would pace from ‘Alwah 

to the hamlets of Tashkent, with only muffled sounds . 515 
There was no piety among us in those days: 

religion suffered a relapse and we were not astute. 

Sunday and Saturday were just like any Monday, 
and Friday was like any Thursday. 

We were no Zoroastrians, nor Jews, 
nor Christians who go to church. 

The Torah we would tear apart in scorn 

and we would shatter crosses like dry wood. 
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Between Paradise and Hell 


We battled against God as troops of Satan, friend 
of swindling, impure views. 

To him we left the judgment when he weighed decisions 
and we consented to the error when it was decided. 

Both young and old men we inveigled into emptying 
purse after purse for lecherous behavior. 

The jinn of Solomon we followed, to set free 
those wicked ones that were detained, 

Put into bottles sealed with lead, 

which left them with a mere last gasp . 516 

We let a pretty wife be driven from her house 
because of a suspicion, a mere guess, 

‘Don’t be content with a revocable divorce ,’ 517 we tell 
the husband, ‘do take our advice, it is no trick!’ 

Then, when she has become another’s wife, 

his former passion, with a vengeance, will return to him, 

While we remind him, though she’s married to another, of 
her pearly teeth that bathe in wine . 518 

We used to cheat the priest at Easter, after he 
had filled himself with eel; 

He had already drunk and drunk again, pure wine or mixed, 
but in the morning yearned for more delight. 

He swore he would not drink to drunkenness, 
but ‘teeth will follow after milk teeth!’ 

We said to him, ‘Come on, just one more cup! 

That wouldn’t do you any harm! 

’T will warm you in this weather 

in which the oven’s fire will be extinguished by the cold!’ 

And thus he gulped it down. His mind gave way 

and he was counted ’mongst the cursed and the disgraced; 

And in the end his mouth spilled the regurgitated wine 
on his two pillows. 

We would infuriate the king against his councillor, 

so kind and full of good advice, whenever the realm was ruled. 

And I would snatch an ogress’s repast when she 
held in her hands the sirloin of a skinny antelope. 
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Between Paradise and Hell 


I did not fear the terrors of the land 

or traveling by sea when it was freezing cold. 

I drank with Cain and Seth and Abel 
an ancient vintage wine, 

And the two friends of Lantech, while the lute 

was played with touch unfaltering on the highest string . 519 

I was familiar with Luqman and with his gambling friends 520 
having worn out the cloak of youth. 

But subsequently I believed . 521 To whom belief is given 
will gain what matters and is precious! 

I fought at Badr for the Faith; at Uhud I defended; and 
I terrorized the foe’s commander at the Ditch , 522 

Behind the angels Gabriel and Michael, in the thick of battle, we 
would sever heads as blades of grass are cut . 523 

When the victorious hosts flew in the sky 

and Satan’s forces were undone and trampled down like plants, 

Their heads were wearing, in the battle’s dust clouds, 
yellow turbans, as if dyed with wars . 524 

Even now I hear the neighing of Hayzum still ringing in 
my ears: ah, such a noble, blessed stallion ! 525 

He follows not the hunt, he knows no fetters, nor 
does he complain of injuries or ulcers of his hooves. 

No free-born woman, whether old or young and beautiful, 
has given me a taste of love since my conversion. 

Now Zaynab could be certain of my piety; 

Lamis would have no fear of my assaulting her . 526 

I told the jinn: ‘Come on, prostrate yourselves 
for God, and let yourselves be humbly led! 

Your world has, for so long, been treacherous 
both in its tolerance and in its harshness. 

Bilqis has died, her realm has gone from her, 
and not a whisper in the ear is left of it . 527 

Al-Mundhir’s dynasty in HIrah: neither here nor there ; 528 
each one of them is buried in the earth. 

Know that we tried, like you before us, to attain 

the highest heaven, but it was astir with evil things : 529 
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Between Paradise and Hell 


It shoots the devils with its fires until 
they look like ashes strewn about.’ 

A group of them obeyed me then, and gained salvation; 

another party of them joined the overthrown. 

At the Yarmuk a fleet horse flew with me , 530 

where men outwitted one another, striking, stabbing, 

Until the war revealed me as 

a burning ember in the battle’s blaze. 

And I have seen that wretched camel 531 
(ill-fated offspring of sturdy dam!), 

While bravely I advanced among the Banu Dabbah ; 532 

ignorance is a fatal illness in the world! 

I visited Siffin , 533 riding a sleek and short-haired horse, 
never by a peasant groomed, 

Felling its heroes with my sword 

and hurtling at them hard, smooth rocks. 

I marched in front of All on the morning of 

the battle of al-Nahrawan until the army’s edge was blunted . 534 
Someone admonished me and found in me repentance: 

‘The fertile mare met with a virile male !”’ 535 

The Sheikh is amazed (may he always be joyous and glad!) about what he 
has heard from the jinnee. He does not want to stay too long with him, so he 
bids him farewell. 
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Between Paradise and Hell 


He urges on his mount. Suddenly he faces a lion, who is busy devouring cows 16.1 
and calves from the animal herds of Paradise—he is not content with scoring Animals in 
a century or two, i.e., one hundred or even two hundred animals. The Sheikh 
says to himself, this lion may have been used to devouring a skinny sheep, 
living on it for days on end without tasting anything else! 

Thereupon God inspires the lion (who has understood the Sheikh’s inner 
thoughts) with speech. “Servant of God!” says the lion, “Has nobody of you 
been presented, in Paradise, with a bowl of rice pudding with honey and 
fresh butter? And eaten it for as long the heavens and the earth last, enjoying 
what he consumes without ever being satiated, and the bowl never being 
exhausted? In the same way I devour God knows how many animals, yet 
without the prey being harmed by claw or tooth. Rather, they enjoy it just 
as much as I do, through the kindness of their almighty Lord. Do you know, 
handsome and amiable young man, who I am? I am the lion from al-Qasirah, 
a wadi on the way to Egypt! When ‘Utbah ibn Abl Lahab 536 was traveling in 
that region, after the Prophet (God bless him) had said, ‘O God, let one of 
Your dogs get him!’ I was inspired to go hungry for his sake for several days. 

I came upon him when he was sleeping among some companions. I crept 
through the company toward him; and I was allowed entry into Paradise 
because of what I had done.” 

Then the Sheikh comes past a wolf who is busy catching gazelles. He con- 16.2 
sumes herd after herd, but whenever he has finished a buck or a doe it 
returns, by God’s might, to its former state. The Sheikh understands that it is 
the same with the wolf as with the lion. He asks, “What is your story, servant 
of God?” and the wolf replies, “I am the wolf who spoke to al-Aslami 537 in 
the time of the Prophet (God bless and preserve him). For ten days or more 
I had not been able to catch even a hare, whether buck or doe. Whenever I 
set my eyes on a motherless kid the goatherd would set his dogs on me who 
attacked me madly, and I would get back to the wife with my hide torn badly. 

She would say, ‘You were wrong in your guess! Going out in the morning was 
not a success!’ Sometimes my flank was shot at with an arrow that stuck in 
me, and I spent the night in agony, until my bitch pulled it out, while I was 
on my last legs. But then the blessing of Muhammad reached me, God bless 
and preserve him!” 
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Between Paradise and Hell 


The Sheikh moves on (may God acquaint him with joy on every path!). 
He sees, in the furthest part of the Garden, a dwelling that resembles the hut 
of a shepherd girl. In it is a man on whom the light of the dwellers of Paradise 
does not shine. Near him stands a stunted tree with poor fruit. “You, servant 
of God,” he says, “are content with paltry things!” The man replies, “By God, 
I arrived here only after much hustle and bustle, a lot of sweat and tears, and 
the intercession of the tribe of Quraysh, which I wish had not happened!” 
“Who are you?” asks the Sheikh. The man answers, “I am al-Hutay’ah 
al-AbsI.” “How did you manage to receive intercession?” “Because of my 
truthfulness.” “In which matter?” “ Because I said: 

Today my lips refuse to utter anything but 

indecency—but I don’t know to whom I’ll speak. 

I see I have a face that is malformed by God’s creation: 
shame on that ugly face and on its carrier!” 

Then the Sheikh asks him, “What about your verse: 

He that does good will not lack his reward: 

kind deeds will not be lost between mankind and God. 

“Why wasn’t it this verse for which you were granted repentance?” 
Al-Hutay’ah replies, “Because pious people before me had already said the 
same. I may have composed it but I did not act accordingly; therefore I was 
denied a reward for it.” The Sheikh asks, “And what about al-Zibriqan ibn 
Badr?” 538 “He was a leader in the former world and is one now in the Here¬ 
after,” answered al-Hutay’ah, “He benefited from my lampoons, whereas 
others did not benefit from my eulogies.” 

The Sheikh leaves al-Hutay’ah and goes on. He sees a woman in the furthest 
part of Paradise, close to the place from where one can look down into Hell. 
“Who are you?” he asks. She replies, “I am al-Khansa’, of the tribe of Sulaym. 
I wanted to see my brother Sakhr, so I had a look and I saw him, like a lofty 
mountain, with a fire burning on his head. He said to me, What you said 
about me has come true!’ He meant my verse: 

Truly, leaders follow Sakhr’s example; 

he’s like a marker mountain with a fire on top.” 539 
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Hell 


The Sheikh looks down and sees Satan 540 (God curse him!), writhing in 
fetters and chains, while Hell’s angels have a go at him with iron cudgels. 
The Sheikh says, “Thanks be to God, who has got the better ofyou, enemy of 
God and of His friends! How many generations of Adam’s children you have 
destroyed innumerable, only God can count.” The devil asks, “Who is this 
man?” “I am ‘All ibn Mansur ibn al-Qarih, from Aleppo,” replies the Sheikh. 
“I was a man of letters by profession, by which I tried to win the favor of 
rulers.” “A bad profession indeed!” says Satan. “You’ll live on a minimum 
income, hardly enough to keep your family. It’s a slippery business; many 
like you have gone to perdition because of it. Congratulations on being 
saved! «So beware, and again, beware!» 541 But I’d like you to do something 
for me. If you do I will be much obliged.” 

“I cannot possibly do anything to help you,” replies the Sheikh, “for there 
is a Qur’anic verse already about those in Hell; I mean the words of the 
Exalted, 542 «Those in Hell will call to those in Paradise, ‘Pour us some water 
or whatever God has given you!’ They will reply, ‘God has forbidden these 
things to the unbelievers!’»” 

“I am askingyou none of that,” says Satan. “I am askingyou to tell me some¬ 
thing: wine is forbidden to you in the Temporal World but permitted in the 
Hereafter; now, do the people in Paradise do with the immortal youths what 
the people of Sodom and Gomorra did?” The Sheikh exclaims, “Damn you, 
haven’t you got enough to distract you? Haven’t you heard what the Exalted 
says: 543 «There they will have pure spouses and they will live there forever» ?” 

Satan says, “In Paradise there are many drinks apart from wine ... ! 544 — 
But tell me, what happened to Bashshar ibn Burd? I owe him something that 
I do not owe any other son of Adam: he, unlike all other poets, preferred me 
to Adam, for he said: 

Satan is better than your father, Adam; 
you wicked people, understand this well! 

His element is fire, and Adam is of mud: 
mud will never rise as high as fire! 
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Hell 


“He spoke the truth; but those who speak the truth will always be hated!” 

No sooner does Satan fall silent than a man appears, plagued with various 
kinds of torment. He closes his eyes so as not to have to see the punishment 
that has come upon him; but then the Angels of Hell open them again with 
pincers of fire. This is Bashshar ibn Burd, who has been given eyes after 
having been blind from birth, to make him see the chastisement that has 
come over him. 

The Sheikh (may God raise his rank!) says to him, “Abu Muadh, you were 
excellent as a poet but bad in your beliefs! In the Fleeting World I would 
often think of some of your verses and ask God’s mercy for you, assuming 
that repentance might still come to you. I mean, for instance, these verses: 

Return to an abode where you can live in comfort; 

The time has passed and now you are alone. 

You hope for a tomorrow; but tomorrow is like a pregnant woman 
in the tribe: one does not know what she will bear. 

“Or these: 545 

Woe for Asma’, the daughter of al-Ashadd! 

She stood up to be seen and saw me, all alone. 

She’s like the sun that breaks through the thin clouds. 

She was stingy with one cheek but revealed the other. 

And then she turned away, just like a breath sighed inwardly. 

—Many a ‘friend’ was like a suppurating boil, 

(I feared his coming like a fit of fever), 

A boil I had to carry on a patch of skin... 

A free-born, noble man may be rebuked; sticks are for slaves. 

There’s nothing for the importune except rebuff. 

“But now your situation is desperate!—Actually, in one rhyme of this poem 
you use the word subd . 546 Now, if you meant the plural of subad, which is a 
kind of bird, 547 you are mistaken because a word of this pattern cannot have 
such a plural. Or, if you simply left out the second vowel of subad, you have 
made a bad verse, because omitting the vowel a is not a recognized poetic 
license. You cannot use the argument that al-Akhtal said: 

Not everyone who is duped, when he’s concluded ( salfa , for salafa) a sale, 
can return to rescind and get back what he lost; 
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Hell 


“nor that someone else said: 

They said: ‘You dusty one!’ I said, ‘You’re right! 

My father is from dust, since God created ( khalqahu , for khalaqahu ) 
him an Adam.’ 

“For these are irregular forms. As for the verse by Jamil: 

There cried of parting from Buthaynah—the aim is a gathered tribe 
at Dhat al-Radm—a pure black {sard, for sarad), ‘fettered’ crow. 548 

“Those who recite it with surd, meaning surad (‘shrike’?) 549 and then delet¬ 
ing the second vowel, are wrong, for correct is sard, i.e., ‘pure,’ as in the 
expression ‘I love you with a sard (pure) love,’ here meaning a black crow in 
which there is no white. The word muhajjal (‘fettered’) is derived from hijl, 
an ankle-ring used as a fetter. Adi ibn Zayd says: 

You, woman, you who blame me: I’ve encountered what holds back a man 
and I’ve been hopping with two ankle-rings, like a shackled man. 

“A crow is described as being ‘shackled’ on account of the shortness of its 
heel tendons. 550 A poet says: 

Many a ‘shackled one’ that hopped between the dwellings, like 

an Ethiopian under a deep-black cloud, now falling, now rising.” 551 

But Bashshar replies, “Hey man, spare me your trivialities! I am busy with 
other concerns and have no time for you!” 

The Sheikh asks where he might find Imru’ al-Qays ibn IJujr. “There he is, 
within hearing distance!” is the answer. He says to him, “Abu Hind, the 
transmitters in Baghdad recite, from your poem ‘Stop, you two and let us 
weep,’ 552 a few of the lines with the addition of an extra-metrical ‘and’ at the 
beginning. I mean these verses: 553 

And the peaks at al-Mujaymir’s crest, the morning after, 

[with debris from the flood, looked like a spindle’s whorl.] 

“Likewise: 

And the songbirds of the valley, in the morning, [seemed 
to have been made to drink a fine and spicy wine.] 
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And the wild beasts in the evening, lying drowned [in all 

its furthest reaches, looked like wild uprooted onion bulbs.]” 

Imru’ al-Qays replies, “May God do away with those people! They have 
spoiled the transmitted text. If they do such things, then what differ¬ 
ence is there between poetry and prose? This is something done only by 
people without any instinct for knowing about poetic prosody. And as 
a result later critics assume that this is allowed in principle in verse. 554 
Wrong! Wrong!” 

The Sheikh continues: “Tell me about your verse, 

She’s like the first-born one, the whiteness mixed with yellow 
[nourished with pure water that has not been sullied]. 555 

“What did you mean by ‘first-born’ ? The commentators have different opin¬ 
ions. Some say it is an egg; others say it is a pearl; or a meadow; or a flower; 
or a papyrus plant. And is the word ‘whiteness’ a nominative, a genitive, or 
an accusative?” 

Imru’ al-Qays answers, “All these are good, but I prefer to read it as a geni¬ 
tive.” The Sheikh says (may God free his mind so that he can devote himself 
to literature!) says, “You would be surprised if I explained to you what the 
grammarians had said about it! Now as for your verse: 

... with debris from the flood, looked like a spindle’s whorl, 

“some scholar recites the word ‘debris’ as ghuththa’, with geminated f/z.” 556 
“That man is really ignorant!” replies Imru’ al-Qays, “It is the opposite of 
what those do who add the word ‘and’ at the beginning of lines, for they 
wanted the text to cohere but spoiled the meter, and this wretch wanted to 
correct the meter but corrupts the word. Likewise, in my verse 

I came when she had shed ( nadat ), for sleep, her clothes, 

“some read it with doubled d (as naddat), others recited it with a single one 
(as nadat). Both mean ‘to shed one’s clothes,’ 557 but if you double the d, the 
verb looks as if it is from nadld (‘small quantity’), 558 as when one says ‘this is 
small quantity of rain (nadidah min al-matar),’ meaning ‘light rain.’ I prefer 
to read it with a single d, but people have been moved to read it with double 
d because they do not like the metrical shortening. But I do not dislike it 
myself.” 559 
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The Sheikh says (may he never cease to utter wise words), “Tell me about 
your poems that rhyme in -ani, in -isu and -idi. The first begins with: 

To whom do these remains belong that I can see, which made me sad: 
like lines of script upon a palm leaf from the Yemen? 560 

“In this poem you say several things that are rejected by the ear, such as: 

Though I may be grieving in the evening, yet at many raids 
I have been present, on a lean, soft-chested horse. 561 

“It is the same with the poem on -isu\ 

... On a tall ostrich male, which with its spouse has, 
at the sand dune’s ridge, some heaped-up eggs. 562 

“And also your verse: 

I pray this rain may fall upon my sister, far away Da'Ifah: 
too far to visit her myself, except in verse. 

“There are more like these. Did you and the others not instinctively notice these 
irregularities? Or did these recondite ways of speech come to you naturally, 
while you were fully aware of its possibilities? There can surely be no doubt 
that Zuhayr knew the metrical irregularity he committed, when he said, 563 

He seeks to surpass two men, who, before him, were of noble descent, 
who reached the status of kings and excelled above subjects. 

“for one perceives it through one’s inborn instinct; God be blessed, the best 
of creators! ” 

Imru’ al-Qays answers, “As far as we know, the early Arabs did not mind 
at all about coming up with such things, and I do not know what stopped 
them. My contemporaries and I would just compose a verse from beginning 
to end, and when it failed, or almost, 564 then its quality would be clear to 
whoever heard it.” 

The Sheikh continues (may God steadily give him His beneficence!), 
“Tell me about your verse 565 

O yes, so many splendid days you had with them, 
one day (yawm -) at Darat Juljul in particular! 
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“Do you read laka (‘you had’) with a shortened syllable at the end of the 
second foot, or do you recite it in the other transmitted version? 566 As for 
the word yawm (‘day’) in the second hemistich, it is possible to have it in the 
accusative, the genitive, and the nominative. The accusative, because this 
is required for adverbial adjuncts; the operator is here an implied verb. The 
nominative, if one takes the -ma in siyyama to be the ‘preventing’ ma, which 
according to some Basran scholars is indefinite; if this is the case, then the 
pronoun huwa (‘he, it’) is implied after it. 567 Finally, if one reads yawm in 
the genitive, then ma is considered to be one of the ‘redundant additions.’ 568 
Instead of la siyyama (‘in particular’) one can also read la siyama, with a 
single y. The former is standard, but some people use the lightened form, al- 
Farazdaq for instance. 569 It is said that he, being drunk, came past a pack of 
dogs. He greeted them and, not hearing an answer, he said: 

The leaders of the tribe did not return my salutation 
when I came past at Postal Service Street, 
and in partic’lar (la siyama) one who wore 
a purple woollen garment, sitting there.” 

“As for the metrical irregularity in ‘so many splendid days you had,”’ says 
Imru’ al-Qays, “that is what I said in those pre-Islamic days. But the school¬ 
teachers in the Islamic period changed it according to their taste, and there 
is no harm in their preference. The various opinions on the case of yawm 
(‘day’) are equally plausible. But siyya-, with doubled y, is better and more 
usual than siya-.” “Certainly;” replies the Sheikh, “if you use the lightened 
form it would contain merely two consonants, one of which is a weak one. 570 

“But tell me about the stanzaic poem that is attributed to you: is it genu¬ 
ine?” He recites to him what some people have transmitted in his name: 571 

My friends, turn off the track and halt! 

Then will the swift she-camels halt, 

The Mahri dromedaries, travelers at night, 

Fast-footed in their march, 

And used to lengthy journeying. 

They all turned off the track and stopped, 

Preoccupied with worrying, 

Still carried by the ruddy mounts, 

But not consoled by them; 

The parties turned aside and stopped. 
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My fellow tribesmen! When 
Love hits a youthful man 
First in his heart, then rises up, 

And wrecks his strength— 

That man has fallen deeply down. 

Imru’ al-Qays exclaims, “No, I swear by God I have never heard this! It is a 
style I have never attempted. Truly, a lot of lies are being told. I think it must 
be by some poet in Islamic times. He has wronged me and done me a bad 
turn! After my poem that begins: 

A happy morning to you, O decaying traces! 

—But can be happy he who lived in bygone times? 

“And my poem 

Two friends of mine, let’s pay a visit to Umm Jundub, 
so that I can fulfill a need for my tormented heart! 

“is it conceivable that such things are attributed to me? Rajaz 572 is among the 
weakest kinds of poetry and this meter is one of the weakest kinds of rajaz\” 

The Sheikh (may God fill his heart with joy!) is amazed by what he hears 17.3.5 
from Imru’ al-Qays. “How do you recite,” he asks, “this verse: 

She swayed , 573 to throw me off. ‘Hold it!’, I said to her, 

‘You are forbidden to throw down a man such as I am!’ 

“Do you say haramu (‘forbidden,’ nominative), making an imperfect rhyme, 
or do your say harami, making it like Hadham(i) or Qatam(i )? 574 For some 
scholars of the Second Dynasty 575 think so much of you that they think you 
could not have committed such a fault.” 

Imru’ al-Qays answers, “In our view there is nothing amiss with this 
imperfect rhyme. Have you not heard this verse from the same poem: 

It is as if Badr were adjacent to Kutayfah, 
and as if Irmam were part of ‘Aqil .” 576 

The Sheikh says, “You are right, Abu Hind, because ‘Irmam’ is not an attri¬ 
bute here, so that it could take the genitive by adjacency , 577 since it is depen¬ 
dent on the word ka-annama (‘it is as if’). Adding the possessive pronominal 
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suffix of the first person would weaken the intended effect. 578 Some people 
believe that such a possessive is found in the verse by al-Farazdaq: 

And you don’t know, when she sits upon it, 

‘if Sa‘d Allah is more numerous or (my?) Judham.’ 579 

“They say that he used a possessive pronoun (Judhdmi , ‘My Judham’), as did 
Jarir when he said: 

These are my Quraysh ( Qurayshiya ) and the Helpers are my helpers.’ 580 
“And similarly when he said: 

And when I am angry the tribe of Mazin will be behind me, throwing, 
and the sons of my Jandalah (‘Rock’) are as the best of rocks. 581 

“Some recite it as ‘the sons of Jandalah (Jandalatin) are as the best of rocks.’ 

This Jandalah is the mother of Mazin ibn Malik ibn ‘Amr ibn Tamlm; she is 
one of the women of Quraysh. 

“We also transmit a verse of yours that is not found in all recensions, and 17.3.6 
I suspect it is spurious, since it contains things that do not conform to your 
practice; it is this verse of yours: 

When in the morning ‘Amr ibn Darma’, the hero, comes 
with his cutting sword, he walks like a lion.” 

Imru’ al-Qays says, “God blast the wretch! He has forged a lie and did not 
rectify. To attribute something like this to me, I consider it a scandal! If he 
who did this lived in pre-Islamic times, he is one of those found roasting in 
the flames; 582 if he was a Muslim, he was stumbling in the dark.” The Sheikh 
says, 583 “ I disapprove of the elision of the ending -ah of qaswarah (‘lion’), 
for it cannot be elided here. This happens very rarely in the poetry of the 
Arabs. As for the verse by a certain poet: 584 

Ibn Harith, 585 whether I long to see him 
or aim to praise him—people know! 

“—this is different, for changing the form of personal names occurs more 
readily than changing indefinite nouns, for the indefinite noun is the original 
in this respect.” 586 
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The Sheikh looks and sees ‘Antarah al-‘Absi, 587 wholly bewildered, in Hell- 
fire. “What is wrong with you, my friend from ‘Abs?” asks the Sheikh, “It is 
as if you never composed your lines: 

And I have drunk, after the midday heat slowed down, 
some good old wine bi-l-mashufi l-mu’lam, 5SS 
From a striped, yellow glass, paired, in my left 

hand, with a gleaming pitcher fitted with a strainer. 

“When I think of your line: 

Have poets still left anything to patch? 589 

“then I say: this was said when the total amount of recorded poetry was still 
small and committed to memory. But now that ‘for the hunter there are too 
many lizards’ and ‘ten thousand people have become wizards,’ 590 if you heard 
all the poetry that was composed after the mission of the Prophet (God bless 
and preserve him), then you would blame yourself for what you said and you 
would realize that it is rather as Habib ibn Aws said: 

If poetry could be exhausted, then it would already have been so 
by the collected water in your cisterns, in past times. 591 
Rather, it is the rainfall of the mind: some clouds 
may vanish, only to be followed by more clouds.” 

“Who is this ‘darling’ ( hablb) of yours?” asks ‘Antarah. “He is poet who 
appeared in the Islamic period,” answers the Sheikh; he recites some of his 
verse. “The root is Arabic,” says ‘Antarah, “as for this branch of it, it is uttered 
by a dunce! This is not the style known to the Arab tribes.” The Sheikh 
laughs, amused. “True, he was criticized for all these metaphors. Yet there 
are metaphorical expressions in many poems of the ancients; only they are 
not heaped together as in the poetry of Habib ibn Aws. 

“But what did you mean by bi-l-mashuf al-mu'laml A dinar or a garment?” 
Antarah replies, “Whichever way you prefer. Both are good and unobjec¬ 
tionable.” Then the Sheikh (may God make his ears the repository of all 
pious deeds!) says, “I find it hard to bear that someone like you has entered 
Hell. It is as if my ears still listen to the singing girls in al-Fustat, warbling 
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These tears, are they Sumayyah’s, dripping from the eyes? 

If only I had been aware of this from you before today! 

She threw herself upon me when the stick fell down on me: 

as if a young gazelle were in the tent, with tearful eyes. 

This slave is your slave and this wealth is yours! 

Your torment, will it be dispelled from me today? 593 

“I also like to quote this verse of yours: 594 

You have become to me—don’t think it otherwise— 
someone much loved and honored. 

“You did right in using the word muhabb (‘loved’), for it is the word that 
is required by the form ahbabtu (‘I loved’), which is the form generally 
used by poets; but when they use a passive participle they turn to the form 
mahbub . 595 Zuhayr ibn Mas'ud al-Dabbl says: 

With a bright white blaze, much loved (mahbubah): 
a decent horse is loved indeed. 

“Some scholar or other said that the word muhabb is never heard, except 
in ‘Antarah’s verse. Someone who says ahbabtu (‘I loved’) must also say 
muhabb-, however, the Arabs chose to use ahabba for the verb but they use 
mahbub for the passive participle. SIbawayh quotes this verse with the form 
ihibbu (‘I love’), with initial z': 596 

Because I love her I love black people: I even 
love, for the love of her, black dogs. 

“This is according to the view of those who say ‘Mighirah,’ 597 with i after the 
m, for the sake of vowel harmony. But in his view this form is not from the 
verb hababtu - ahibbu (‘I loved -1 love’). 598 The form hababtu does in fact 
occur; a poet said: 599 

By God, but for his dates I would not love him (md hababtuhu) 
and he would not be beneath ‘Ubayd and Murshaq. 600 

“It is said that Abu Raja’ al-‘Utaridi recited: 601 « So followme and God will love 
you (yahbibkumu)». As a general rule verbs of geminate roots with a transi¬ 
tive meaning have u as vowel of the imperfect tense, as in ’adadtu - a'uddu 
(‘I counted - I count’) and radadtu - aruddu (‘I sent back - I send back’); 
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but there are some rare irregular cases, such as shadadtu l-habl (‘I fas¬ 
tened the rope’), with imperfect tense both ashuddu and ashiddu, nama- 
mtu l-hadith (‘I reported slanderous talk’), imperfect tense anummu or 
animmu, and ‘ alaltu l-qawl (‘I repeated the words’), imperfect tense a'ullu 
and aHllu. If such a verb is intransitive it has i as the vowel of the imperfect 
as a general rule, as in halla ’alayhi l-dayn (‘the debt became due for him’), 
imperfect yahillu, or jalia l-amr (‘the matter became important’), imperfect 
yajillu. The imperfect vowel u occurs more often in intransitive verbs than 
the vowel i occurs in transitive verbs; for example in shahha (‘to be stingy’), 
imperfect yashuhhu or yashihhu, shabba l-faras (‘the horse pranced’), imper¬ 
fect yashubbu or yashibbu, sahha l-amr (‘the matter was correct’), imper¬ 
fect yasihhu or yasuhhu, fahhat al-hayyah (‘the snake hissed’), imperfect 
tafihhu or tafuhhu,jamma l-md’ (‘the water gathered’), imperfect yajimmu 
or yajummu, jadda fi l-amr (‘he was serious about the matter’), imperfect 
yajiddu or yajuddu, and many other verbs.” 

The Sheikh looks up and sees ‘Alqamah ibn ‘Abadah. “How painful to see you 
in this place!” he exclaims. “Of no avail to you now are your two ‘strings of 
pearl’ !” 602 (He means his poem rhyming in - ubu : 

A heart by pretty girls enraptured carried you away, 
and the other rhyming in -umu\ 

Is what you know, what you have been entrusted with, concealed? 603 ) 
“By Him who is able to release you, what did you mean by: 

Do not equate me then, girl, with a callow youth- 
may rain-filled clouds pour down their loads on you! 

—But why’s your heart still thinking of her, that Rabi'ah girl, 
for whom a well is being dug in Tharmada’? 604 

“By ‘well’ did you mean a well one goes to for water, or is it a grave? Both 
interpretations make good sense.” Alqamah replies, “You try to make laugh 
someone who would rather cry; 605 you want to pluck fruit when it is dry! 
Mind your own business, you who are saved!” 
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The Sheikh says, “If truthful verses could intercede for you, even though 17.5.2 
God, praised be He, is not mentioned in them, then your verses on women 
could; I mean your lines: 

You ask me about women? I’m a specialist, 

a doctor, knowing about women’s ailments all! 606 
When a man’s hair turns gray, or when his wealth is scarce, 
he has no share of their affection. 

What women want is wealth, wherever they know it is; 
men’s bloom of youth is wonderful to them. 

“If I found you in more comfortable circumstances I would ask you about 
your verse: 

On every tribe you have conferred ( khabatta) a benefit: 
so Sha’s, too, is entitled to a bucketful of boon. 607 

“Did you really pronounce it as khabatta, with doubled f? 608 Or did some 
other Arab say it like that? After all, it is possible for a poet to say one thing 
in a poem after which the transmitters change it.—I also want to ask about 
your verse: 

A cup of grape-wine of a powerful man, that was kept for ages 
for some of its owners; it came from the wine shop, in plenty 
(hum ). 609 

“People have different views about your word hum. Some say: he means 
humm, i.e. ‘black,’ with one m changed into w ; 610 but others say: he means 
hawm, meaning ‘plenty,’ with the a changed into u, as required by the rhyme. 

Yet others say that hum means ‘circulated ( yuham biha) for the drinkers,’ i.e. 

‘passed round.’ Likewise, your verse: 

One with reddish-brown cheeks leads them, experienced ( mukhtabar ), 
a camel stallion, thickly fleshed, bulky. 

“This has been transmitted with yahdl (‘he leads’), with d, and with yahdhi, 
with dh. 6n As for the word mukhtabar, it is said that it refers to finding out the 
difference between non-pregnant camels and those that have been impreg¬ 
nated; others say that it comes from khabir, meaning ‘foam at the mouth,’ or, 
according to others, ‘flesh,’ or ‘camel hair.’” 
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The Sheikh muses, “I wonder what ‘Amr ibn Kulthum is doing.” He is told, 
“There he is, below you! If you wish you can have a chat with him.” The 
Sheikh asks him, “How are you, ‘drinker in the morning’ from the bowl of 
the pretty woman, and ‘drinker in the evening’ in the Perishable World? 612 
I wish you had not made a faulty rhyme in your verse: 

Their coats of mail were like the surfaces 

of ponds, when struck by skimming winds.” 613 

‘Amr replies, “You are happy and unaware of our misery! Rather keep yourself 
busy with glorifying God and let alone what is past, for it will never return. 
As for that rhyming defect of mine that you mention, well, it happens that 
among three or four brothers there is one who is lame or one-eyed, but they 
are not blamed for that. Let alone when their number reaches five score, or 
even more!” 614 “I am very sorry” says the Sheikh, “that now you drink noth¬ 
ing but water boiling hot, 615 because you sinned such a lot; and that after you 
used to purchase vintage wine from Khuss or elsewhere, standing before you, 
like saffron its hue! 616 —They have two explanations of the word sakhina: one 
is that it is from sakha’, ‘generosity,’ i.e., ‘we were generous (with the wine),’ 
and the other is that it derives from ‘hot water’ ( al-ma ’ al-sakhin ), 617 because 
al-Andarln and Qasirin 618 belonged to the Byzantines at that time, and they 
used to drink wine mixed with hot water, in summer or winter. 

“Some lettered person in Baghdad was once asked about your verses: 

Such grief as mine has not been suffered by a camel mother who 
has lost her calf and lets resound her yearning moans, 

Nor by a gray-haired woman whose misfortune left to her 
of nine sons none who are not buried. 

“Is it possible to read shamta’ (‘gray-haired woman’) in the accusative? 
The man did not answer, but in my opinion this is possible on two grounds. 
One is that a verb is implied, to which the listener’s knowledge guides him, 
as when one says, ‘nor shall I mention a gray-haired woman,’ namely that 
her yearning is strong. It is also possible that it is as when one says, And do 
not forget a gray-haired woman,’ or some other verb. 619 This is like saying 
‘Ka‘b ibn Mamah is generous, and not ( wa-la ) Hatim,’ that is, ‘I shall not 
mention Hatim,’ meaning ‘he is extremely generous and I need not mention 
him since he is so famous.’ 620 
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“The other ground is that wald can be derived from waldhu l-matar, 
‘the rain irrigated it a second time’; meaning that this yearning concurs with 
my yearning, so it has become, as it were, its associate ( waliyy ). It is also con¬ 
ceivable that it is from the verb waliya - yall (‘to be near, to follow’), which 
has been changed into wald, according to the dialect of the tribe of Tayyi’.” 

The Sheikh has another look and sees al-Harith al-Yashkuri. 621 He says to 
him, “You have given much trouble to the transmitters, with the explanation 
ofyour verse: 

They claim that everybody who has ‘beaten the wild ass’ 
is a vassal unto us and that we are their protectors. 

“I think you must have meant a real wild ass. 622 And you made a bad mistake 
in the rhyme in that poem. 623 Perhaps in your dialect you do not pronounce 
the final vowel at the end of a verse; but when you do that rhymes ending in 
a vowel and rhymes ending on a consonant will get confused, and this ode of 
yours would be on a par with these verses of a rajaz poet: 

An abode that belonged to Zamya—but where is Zamya? 

Has she died or is she still among the living? 624 

“Some people recite this verse of yours: 

So live (fa-'ishan ) in good health; may foolishness not harm 
you, as long as you will be granted good fortune, 

“with a vowel after the sh of Hshan together with a shortening of the long i, 
from the verb 'dsha - ya’ishu (‘to live’); and this is rare and ugly. 625 It is the 
same in the verse by another poet: 

Whenever you wish ( tasha’l ), O Umm ‘Uthman, sever the bond, 
and I shall inform you like a parting friend. 

“In normal speech one would say tasha’i, for when tasha’ is followed by a 
vowel, the vowel length is restored. 626 But this verse of yours is good: 627 

Don’t stop the milk flow of your camels, leaving them with milk: 
you don’t know who may help them to give birth! 
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“In pre-Islamic days they used to tether a she-camel, its head turned, to the 
grave of its deceased owner, claiming that when the man was resurrected he 
would find it revived for him, so that he could mount it straight. 628 O, may 
he never break her shoulder with his weight! But they are wrong! Rather, 
people will be resurrected naked, barefoot, uncircumcised. 629 —This camel 
left to die is mentioned in your verse: 

My mount is my pleasure on hot afternoons, when 
each worrying man is a blind beast-of-death!” 

The Sheikh turns to Tarafah ibn al-'Abd 630 and asks him, “ Tarafah, my friend, 631 
may God lighten your suffering! Do you remember your verse: 

I am a noble man who drinks his fill as long as he’s alive; 

when we have died you’ll know who is the thirsty one of us! 

“and 

I see no difference between a grumbling miser’s grave 

and that of one who frivolously, rashly spends his wealth. 

“and 

Whenever you come to me I’ll let you have a quenching morning drink; 
and if you’ve had enough, then be content and more content! 

“But how are your morning drink and evening drink now? Both consist of 
‘water boiling hot,’ I think; forever condemned are those who take this drink! 

“There is some dispute about the following verse: some people ascribe 
it to you and others attribute it to ‘Adi ibn Zayd; but it resembles more 
your style: 

From many a yellow, fire-scorched arrow I awaited a reply, 
beside the fire, having entrusted it to an unlucky hand. 632 

“The grammarians strongly differ in their views on your verse: 

O you who are rebuking me I’m present at the battle’s din, 
and that I attend pleasures: can you let me live forever? 

“SIbawayh dislikes the subjunctive ahdura (‘[that] I’m present’), because 
he believes that the particles that govern the modes cannot be hidden. 633 
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The Kufan grammarians, however, read it as a subjunctive on account of the 
implied particle. This is corroborated by its presence in ‘that I attend plea¬ 
sures,’ where you have ‘that.’ This is not more unusual than in the verse: 

Ill-omened people, who do not make a tribe prosper, 
and whose crow is croaking of naught but ill omen. 634 

“Al-Mazini relates from ‘All ibn Qutrub that the latter had heard his father 
Qutrub quote some Bedouin Arab who read ahdura, with a subjunctive.— 

You made a marvellous piece when you said: 

If among us there were kings who bestow 
upon us like what you are bestowing on us, 

I would cross the two plains of Iraq 635 on a lean, 
trusty she-camel, with flanks sloping down. 

On the day of departure I was given pleasure with her, 
by a branch selected by the arrow shafts ... (?) 636 

“But you followed the ways of the Bedouin Arabs, doing what al-Muraqqish 
did in his poem beginning: 

The abodes, are they deaf, since they do not reply? 

If only they lived and had speech, they would speak! 

“Or al-A‘sha when he says: 

Leave off! For everyone will become weary of what once he sought. 

“But Muraqqish mixed meters 637 in his poem when he said: 

Why should we be blamed if a raid has been made 
by a king of the Jafnids, an unjust oppressor? 

“This goes against the system of al-Khalil. 638 

“Much has been speculated,” continues the Sheikh, “about what hap- 17.8.3 
pened to you. Some people assert that you were imprisoned during the rule 
of al-Nu‘man, others say that it was ‘Amr ibn Hind who did these things to 
you. But if you had left no other trace in the Fleeting World than your ode 
rhyming on -di , 639 you would have left your mark splendidly.” 

“I wish,” replies Tarafah, “I had not uttered one single hemistich and I had 
not found, in the Transitory World, any rich pasturing ground, but instead 
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had entered Paradise with the mob and the vulgar herd at least, without 
having been led forcibly with a halter like a beast. How could I get some 
quiet and some peace, whereby I find at least some release? «But those who 
are unjust are firewood for Hell».” 640 

The Sheikh turns his head in order to have a good look. There he sees Aws 
ibn Hajar. He says, “Aws! Your companions do not answer my questions. 
Will you give me an answer? For I want to ask you about your verse: 641 

She did not get the mange, but nearly did; a groom 
has bought for her fresh clover for some coins. 

“It is from your ode that begins: 

Can any of the tribe’s belongings still be seen, 

or is, after our union, Dawmah’s dwelling now deserted? 

“But it has also been transmitted as a line in al-Nabighah’s 642 ode that begins: 

Say farewell to Umamah—but saying farewell is so hard! 

How can you bid farewell to one who is taken away by the caravan? 

“It is the same with the line that precedes it: 

For half a year, month after month, she was not ridden, 

dust being blown upon her saddle in al-HIrah by the wind. 

“And also his verse: 

The departure is to a tribe, though they are far, 
who are now beyond Mount Thahlan and al-Nir. 

“Now both of you are counted among the great poets. So how can this confu¬ 
sion be explained?—Actually, I have always admired your poem rhyming in 
-te, in which your mention a jurjah, which is a leather saddlebag. You said, 
after having described a bow: 

Then I came back with what I’d bought; I’ll give no more 
for it (I shall, when pigs will fly!) 643 

Than three good cloaks, a saddle-bag, 
and a dark skin filled with bees’ honey.” 
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Aws replies, “I heard that al-Nabighah of the Banu Dhubyan is in Paradise! 
Ask him whatever occurs to you and he may tell you. He is more likely to 
pay attention to these things than me. As for me, I have become oblivious 
of all that. A fire has been kindled, fingers have been crossed. 644 When I 
am overcome with thirst, something looking like a river is raised for me, 
but when I scoop up some of it to drink I find it to be a blazing fire. I wish 
I were Darim!—He is the one of whom it is said, ‘Darim has perished’; one of 
the Banu Dubb ibn Murrah ibn Dhuhl ibn Shayban. 645 —Some worse people 
than I have entered Paradise! But it is not everybody’s fortune to be granted 
forgiveness, it is like wealth in the Fleeting World.” 

The Sheikh replies (may his friends be obeyed and those fools who hate 
him be made afraid!), “I should like to quote these words of yours and pre¬ 
sent them to those who live in Paradise, saying, ‘Aws said to me, Abu Shurayh 
told me!’—I intended to ask you about what SIbawayh says about your verse: 

Her hind legs ( rijlaha ) keep pace with his forelegs (yadahu ); his head 
appears like a pack saddle mounted behind the saddle bag. 646 

“I do not think it is proper to put both ‘hind legs’ and ‘forelegs’ in the 
nominative; there is no metrical necessity that calls for this, because if you 
had said ‘his forelegs (yadahu , nominative) keep pace with her hind legs 
(rijlayha, accusative),’ the meter would not be impaired. Perhaps—if you 
really said it like this—you strove to achieve assonance; this would have a 
stronger effect if one read yadaha (‘her forelegs’), with a feminine suffix; 
but in this case, with a masculine suffix, it has no effect. And I really dislike 
this verse of yours: 

The horses emerge from the dust cloud ( qastal ), 

“where you changed the noun into a rare pattern, for CaCCaC is found 
only for reduplicate roots, 647 even though the expression ‘a she-camel with 
khaz’al’ i.e., ‘with a limp’ has been recorded.” 

The Sheikh sees a man in the Fire; he is unable to discern his identity. 
“Who are you, poor soul?” he asks. “I am Abu Kablr al-Hudhall ‘Amir ibn 
al-Hulays,” replies the man. The Sheikh says, “You are one of the leading 
poets of Hudhayl! However, I do not like your words: 
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Zuhayr! Is there no way to keep gray hair away? 

Is there no going back to one’s first youth? 648 

“For in another poem you said: 

Zuhayr! Is there no way to turn gray hair away? 

Is there no staying for a weak, much-burdened man? 

“And in a third you said: 

Zuhayr! Is there no way to keep gray hair at bay? 

“—meaning ‘to restrain.’—This shows the limitation of your poetic talents. 
Why did you not begin each poem in a different manner? Al-Asma ‘1 trans¬ 
mitted only these poems of yours; it is said that a fourth poem is transmitted 
in your name, one rhyming in -rl, which begins: 

Zuhayr! Is there no way to hold gray hair away? 

“But these verses are very fine: 

And I came to the well, where none had drunk 
between the winter and the months of spring, 

Except fast-moving wolves like unfletched arrows, 

back at the well at night, where a lone coiling viper drinks, 

A narrow path, on which the wolf keeps following his shadow, 
keeping his body at an angle as he goes. 

I turned away from it, still thirsty, and I left it, while 

the duckweed rippled, as if it had not been cleared before.” 

Abu Kabir al-Hudhall replied, “How can I gnaw my way through heaps of 
burning coal, to arrive at a sweet-streaming water hole? The speech of the 
inhabitants of Hell is Woe and Wail, they have naught else that will avail! 
Go away, on your intended course, and take care you are not distracted from 
your horse!” 

The Sheikh (may God make him reach the utmost of his hopes!) says, 
“How can I not be merry, since I have been guaranteed eternal mercy, by 
Him whose guarantee is true, and whose safeguard encompasses all those 
who fear Him, too?” 
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Then the Sheikh asks, “How is Sakhr al-Ghayy doing?” “You can see him 
there!” is the answer. The Sheikh asks him, “Where is your Dahma’ now, 
Sakhr al-Ghayy? You are not on the same earth or under the same sky! 
Once, in your time, her youth was blooming and bright, but then the love of 
her caused you a fright. That is why you said: 

I suffer so badly because of Dahma’: 

since I love her so much I have frequent visits of fright. 

“And what has become of your son Talid? Your eternal damnation has dis¬ 
tracted you from him indeed! And you are justified in forgetting him, just as 
a wild animal pays no heed, if his heel tendon should bleed .” 649 

Then he spots a man who is writhing with pain. “Who is this?” he asks. 
The answer is, “al-Akhtal, of Taghlib.” He says to him, “You always used 
to describe wine, but as a result you are doomed by hot embers to be con¬ 
sumed! How the lords were enraptured by your poem : 650 

They let their camels kneel and dragged skins full of wine, 
the skins with stumps protruding, just like breechless blacks. 

I said, ‘Give me my morning drink, I say!’ 

and in no time they did so, having taken down their loads. 

And then they poured into the jug a wine that, when they glanced 
at it, was like an ember being consumed by fire. 

They came with a Baysanl wine that, when the pourer poured 
a second time, was even more delicious and more smooth. 

Hands passed it round to right and left; 

it was put down with ‘Cheers !’ 651 and taken up again. 

At times the cups were stopped and we were interrupted by 
the singing of a singer or by slices of roast meat. 

Delightful was that wine for a relaxing man, delicious for a drinker; I 
was tossed by it between hilarity and arrogance. 

But instantly inebriation overcame us 

from drinking in succession once and twice. 

It crept into our bones like ants 

that creep upon a dune of fine loose sand. 

The vine grew where an expert vintner in the vineyard grew up too, 
who sedulously plied his feet upon his spade. 
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Whenever he feared a thirst caused by a failing star 652 
he’d let a trickling channel flow to it. 

I said, ‘Kill her, that wine, by mixing her! 

How loveable she is when killed !”’ 653 

The Taghlibite says, “Yes, many a wineskin did I trail, and I met many a man 
armored in mail! I avoided any great sin, and I had hoped that my God-serv¬ 
ing soul would be called in. But the divine decrees decided otherwise.” 

The Sheikh says (may God let perdition come over those who hate him!): 
“You erred in two things: you failed to embrace Islam when it came; and 
you were close to a man who behaved without shame: you were an intimate 
friend of Mu'awiyah’s son Yazld and you obeyed your soul that misleads! 
You preferred that which perishes to that which will always be, so how could 
you hope to flee and be free?” 

Al-Akhtal utters a sigh that makes Hell’s angels marvel. “Ah, those days 
with Yazld!” he says, “With him I would smell ambergris; the supply of mint 
would never cease. I would jest with him as one jests with a friend; he tol¬ 
erated me just as a noble man would condescend. So often would he dress 
me in robes embroidered with brocade, in which mornings and evenings I, 
trailing it, would parade! I can still see the singing girls when they played 
before him and sang his verses: 

In Matirun, when ants consume 
what they have hoarded, 

She gathers autumn fruits, but when at last 

she comes, she dwells in churches near Damascus , 654 

Or in pavilions round a tavern , 655 with 
around it olive trees with ripened fruit. 

She stops to watch the rising of the moon; 

but see! Already the full moon—she—has appeared! 

“I was joking with him one day, being drunk and befuddled, and I said, 

Be hale and healthy, Abu Khalid! 

And may your Lord with fragrant mint revive you! 

You’ve eaten chicken and consumed it all; 
and what is wrong with eating piglets? 

“But he only smiled and gave me an award, as fast as the quivering of a sword.” 
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The Sheikh (may God empower him!) says, “That is why you were given 
what you deserve! Did you not know all that this obstinate man persisted in, 
who scaled the mountains of sin! What did you find out about his belief: was 
he a monotheist, or did you find him to be an apostate?” Al-Akhtal replies, 
“He liked these verses: 

O Khalidah, come here and tell me, let me know 
your story (I shall not reveal 656 a confidential talk): 

The story of Abu Sufyan, when he went up 
to Uhud, leaving wailing women standing ! 657 

And how All sought power, but he failed, 

and fortune favored then Muawiyah and gave it him . 658 

Stand up, pour me another cup of wine 
pressed by a Christian from a Syrian vine! 

When we consider things in bygone ages 

we find that drinking it continually is allowed. 

There’s no dispute among mankind: Muhammad, in 
Medina, has been laid to rest forever in a grave!” 

The Sheikh says (may God make all his moments happy!), “A curse upon 
you! The poets in Heaven and Hellfire have forgotten their panegyrics and 
love lyrics, but you have not been confused to the extent of being distracted 
from your unbelief and misdeeds!” 

Satan, who has heard all this speech, says to his angels of Hell, “I have never 
seen creatures more impotent than you, brothers of Malik!” “How can you 
say that, Father Bitterness ?” 659 they answer. He continues, “Can’t you hear 
this man speaking about things that do not concern him? He has distracted 
you and the others from your job! If there was anybody with guts among 
you he would jump up, seize him, and drag him to Hellfire!” They reply, 
“You can’t do anything, Father Whirlwind! We have no power over those 
who dwell in Paradise.” 

When the Sheikh (may God make him hear the things he loves!) hears 
what Satan says he begins to scold and curse him, openly gloating. Satan 
(a curse be upon him!) replies, “Have you not been forbidden to gloat, chil¬ 
dren of Adam? But— God be praised!—whenever you were told not to do 
something you always did it!” The Sheikh (may God continue to favor him!) 
says, “You are the one who first gloated at Adam’s misery; and he who starts 
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is the more unjust one!” He turns to address al-Akhtal again. “Is it you who 
said these verses: 

I shan’t obediently fast in Ramadan 
nor eat the sacrificial meat ! 660 
I shan’t stand up like a wild ass and cry, 
just before dawn, ‘Come to salvation !’ 661 
Rather, I’ll drink it, a chilled wine; 

I shall prostrate myself when dawn is breaking.” 

“Yes,” says al-Akhtal, “I am sorry and full of worry! But did repentance avail 
the man of the tribe of Kusa 1 ?” 662 
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The Sheikh is bored with talking to the inhabitants of Hell. He turns toward 
his lofty castle again. Having gone for a mile or two it occurs to him that 
he has not asked about Muhalhil al-Taghlibl, nor about the two called 
Muraqqish. He has also neglected al-Shanfara and Ta’abbata Sharra. So he 
retraces his steps and stops at that same place. “Where is ‘Adi ibn Rabi'ah?” 
he calls. They reply, “Be more specific!” He says, “The one whose verse is 
quoted as linguistic evidence by the grammarians: 

She struck her breast and said to me: 

‘Adi, you have had strong protectors ! 663 

“And also this verse: 

(The horses) struck down Yashkur’s tents, 

our uncles matrilineal, the sons of uncles patrilineal . 664 

“And his verse: 

What can I hope for in my life, now that my friends 
have all been given to drink the cup of Death?” 

The answer is, “You describe your friend with things of which we have no 
knowledge. What are ‘grammarians’? What is ‘linguistic evidence’? What is 
all this drivel? We are the Guards of Hell. Say clearly what you want, and you 
may get a reply!” 

The Sheikh says, “I want him who is known as Muhalhil al-Taghlibl, 
the brother of Kulayb of the tribe of Wa’il, who has become proverbial.” 
They reply, “There he is, listening to your speech. Say what you want.” 

The Sheikh says, ‘“Adi ibn Rabi'ah! I am grieved that you have entered 
this place! If I were sorry for you only on account of your ode that begins: 

O, night of ours in Dhu Husam, be bright! 

When you are past, do not return ! 665 

“then this poem alone were worthy of causing lengthy grief for your sake. 
And whenever I recited your verses about your daughter, who married 
into the tribe of Janb, my eyes would brim over with tears. Now tell me, 
why were you called Muhalhil? It is said that this is because you were the first 
who ‘finely wove’ (yuhalhil ) poetry.” 
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“There are many lies that go round,” says Muhalhil, “I had a brother called 
Imru’ al-Qays. Zuhayr ibn Janab al-Kalbl raided us; my brother followed him 
with some of his people. He composed verses on this: 

When their half-bred climbed up the summit of the road I was within 
an inch ( halhaltu ) of vengeance for the deaths of Malik and of Sinbil. 
He’s like a goshawk of great age, 

leading the vanguard with his weapons. 

“The word halhaltu means: ‘I almost did’; it is also said that it means 
‘I stopped.’ By the ‘half-bred’ he meant Zuhayr ibn Janab. Then he was nick¬ 
named Muhalhil. 666 But when he died I was confused with him and I was 
called Muhalhil.” The Sheikh replied, “Now at last I have stilled my thirst for 
knowledge with truth of certainty! 

“But tell me about this verse that is attributed to you: 

They thundered in the hour of turmoil and we flashed like lightning, 
like stallions threatening stallions. 

“Al-Asma‘I thought it spurious and said it was not early Arabic, but Abu Zayd 
used it as linguistic evidence, declaring it to be authentic. ” “Lubad lived a 
long life!” 667 says Mulhalhil, “I have forgotten what I said in the Perishable 
World. Why did he think it was spurious?” The Sheikh replies, “Al-Asma‘1 
claimed that the verbs ‘thunder’ and ‘flash’ are not used for threats or for 
clouds.” “That is an error,” says Muhalhil, “This verse was said by a man who 
was rooted in the purity of language—whether it was me or someone else! 
So stick to that and pay no heed to the words of fools.” 

The Sheikh asks about al-Muraqqish the Elder; he spots him in the echelons 
of Hell’s torment. “May God lighten your pain, you wronged young man,” 
says the Sheikh, “for I always grieved, in the Fleeting World, because of what 
that man of the tribe Ghufaylah did to you, one of the Banu Ghufaylah ibn 
Qasit, God’s curse be upon him! 668 —Some people in Islamic times would 
scorn your ode rhyming in -m, which begins 

The abodes, are they deaf, since they do not reply? 

If only they lived and had speech, they would speak! 

“I myself think it is a singularly good poem. Some literate person thought that 
this poem and the other poem rhyming in m by Muraqqish the Younger fall 
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short of the quality of the other odes in the Mufaddaliyyat . 669 But whoever 
said so was wrong!—Someone has attributed the following verses to you: 

In Na'man I selected a piece of ardk wood 670 

for Hind—but who will be able to take it to Hind? 

My two friends (may God bless you!), leave the road, visit Hind, even if 
it is not on your way to your land! 

And then tell her: We lost not our way when we swerved, 

but we turned from the road for the purpose of meeting with you! 

“But I do not find them in your collected verse. Is the attribution to you 
correct?” 

“I have said so many things,” replies Muraqqish. “Some of it has been 
transmitted to you and other things have not. It is possible that I have com¬ 
posed these verses, but I have forgotten them because of the eternally long 
time. Perhaps you find it odd that they are about Hind, whereas my girl 
was Asma’. But do not disapprove of this, for someone who composes love 
poetry may move from one name to another. At one stage of his life he may 
rave about one person and then he may turn to another. Haven’t you heard 
this verse of mine: 

Stupid it is to remember Khuwaylah, now that the tops 

of Najran’s mountains stand in the way of a meeting with her!” 

The Sheikh turns to Muraqqish the Younger and asks him about his affair 18.3 
with the daughter of al-Mundhir and the daughter of Ajlan, 671 but he does 
not find him very knowledgeable: he has forgotten the affair because of the 
epochs that have succeeded one another. “Don’t you remember,” he asks, 

“what Janab did to you, the one of whom you say; 

Janab swore an oath; I obeyed him. 

So blame yourself, if you must blame someone!” 672 

“What did he do?” asks Muraqqish. “I have encountered calamitous things 
and have been given to drink bitter drinks! 673 1 wish I could have the torment 
of the Fleeting World instead!” 
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Since the Sheikh does not find with him any useful information he leaves 
him. He asks about al-Shanfara al-Azdi 674 and finds him to be someone 
who complains little about his sufferings. “I see you are not as troubled as 
your companions,” says the Sheikh. “True,” replies al-Shanfara, “I made a 
verse in the Deceptive World and I intend to live up to it for all eternity. 

It is this: 

He erred, they erred; but then he refrained, they refrained. 

Forbearance, when complaining is of no avail, is best.” 675 

And there he is joined by Ta’abbata Sharra, as he was in the Deluding 18.5 
World. The Sheikh (may God raise his share of forgiveness!) asks Ta’abbata 
Sharra, “Is it true what they tell about you, that you married female ghouls?” 

“In the pre-Islamic times of Ignorance,” he replies, “we would spread all 
kinds of false reports and rumors. Common sense rejects those things that 
have reached you; they are all lies. It is the same with all history. What 
Ma'add ibn ‘Adnan has witnessed is like what the youngest of Adam’s 
descendants has witnessed.” 

The Sheikh says (may God give him abundant forgiveness!), “Some verses 
have been quoted to us that were attributed to you: 

I’m he who married ghouls in a country 

where no autumnal rain 676 gives dew or downpour, 

Where no lion, hunting in the morning, overcomes his blindness (?) 677 

and where no ostrich is a-seeking bitter colocynths. 

I’ve sported with a girl with polished teeth, 

a virgin who tried to pinch my cup and bunch of dates. 

My time with her is past and gone; and on its heels there came 
the time of graying hairs. Of all good things, say: Gone! 

“I have found indications that this poem is by you, for you speak of an ostrich 
‘a-seeking’ colocynths, using the verbal noun tihibbad, so I said to myself, 
this is like when he says, using a similar word pattern in rhyme: 

The apparition of the noble man’s daughter—when we were together; 
but then I went mad because of her, when a-drifting asunder ( tifirraq ). 
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“The verbal noun pattern tifirrdq can be derived regularly from the verb 
tafarraqa (‘to separate’), even though it is rare in poetry. Likewise, Abu 
Zubayd says: 

The scolders raged; then he came ever more 

a-nearing ( tiqirrab ), and a wicked man met him.” 

But Ta’abbata Sharra gave no useful reply. 
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Return to Paradise 


Having found few pearls of wisdom with them, the Sheikh leaves them in 
their neverending misery. He sets out for his dwelling in Paradise. On the 
way he meets Adam (peace be upon him). “Our father,” he says, “May God 
bless you! There is some poetry that has been transmitted as being by you, 
such as this: 

We are the sons of the earth and those who dwell on it: 
from it we’ve been created, and to it we shall return. 

Good fortune will not stay with those who have it, and 
bad fortune is obliterated by good fortune’s nights.” 

“True words,” says Adam, “They must have been uttered by some sage. But I 
have never heard them until this moment.” The Sheikh says (may God given 
him an ample portion of reward!), “Perhaps, father, you composed these 
verses and then forgot about them. For you know that you were prone to 
forgetting quickly, which is sufficiently proved by the verse recited in the 
Revelation 678 of Muhammad (God bless and preserve him): «We made a 
covenant with Adam before, but he forgot and We did not find constancy 
in him». Some scholar asserted that you were called insan, ‘human being,’ 
because of your forgetfulness, nisyan. The proof, he argued, is that the 
diminutive form, ‘little man,’ is unaysiyan and the plural, ‘men’ is anasiy . 679 
That ‘human being’ is derived from ‘forgetfulness’ is also transmitted on the 
authority of Ibn ‘Abbas, and the poet from the tribe of Tayyi’ 680 said: 

Do not forget those pledges! You are called insan (‘a man’) 
because you are a nasi (‘someone who forgets’). 

“Someone read the Qur’anic verse «Then move on from where the people 
( al-ndsu ) move on», 681 reading al-nasi, meaning al-nasi (‘he who forgets’), 
shortening the i, as it is shortened in «equally for him who stays in it and 
him who comes to it ( al-badi)». 6S2 The Basrian scholars, however, believe 
that insan (‘human being’) is derived from uns (‘sociability’) and that the 
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diminutive form unaysiyan is irregular. 683 The plural form anasiy was originally 
anasin, the n having been changed intoy. But the former opinion is better.” 

Adam (God bless him) replies, “Must you always be insolent and hurtful? 19.1.2 
I spoke Arabic when I was in the Garden. When I fell down to earth my 
language changed into Syriac and I never spoke any other tongue until 
I died. But when God, praised and exalted be He, returned me to the Garden, 

I spoke Arabic again. So when am I supposed to have composed these verses, 
in the Fleeting World or the Latter World? The man who made them must 
have done so in the Deluding World. Look at his words: ‘from it we’ve been 
created, and to it we shall return.’ How could I have said this when my lan¬ 
guage was Syriac? And before I left the Garden I did not know about death, 
or that it was to be decreed for all men, made like a dove’s neck ring, 684 
not respecting anybody or anything! As for the time after my return, the 
words ‘to it we shall return’ would not make sense then, because it would be 
a plain untruth. We, dwellers in the Garden, are here forever, as immortals.” 

The Sheikh says (may he be destined for ultimate happiness!), “A certain 
historian asserts that Ya'rub found the verses in some ancient folios, in 
Syriac, and then translated them into his language. This is not impossible. 

“Likewise they transmit verses by you (God bless you), composed after 19.1.3 
Cain killed Abel: 685 

The lands have changed, their inhabitants too; 
the face of the earth is dust-colored and ugly. 

The abode of its people has fallen into ruin. They’ve gone, 
and the handsome face 686 was left in earth. 

“Some people recite the last half-verse as 

and gone is the cheer of the handsome face, 

“with a rhyme defect. 687 There is a story, which I summarize here, that a 
man, a descendant of yours known as Ibn Durayd, recited this poem, with 
the version 

and gone is the cheer of the handsome face. 

“The first thing he said was, ‘He has made a faulty rhyme!’ Among those 
present was Abu Sa'id al-SIrafi, who said, ‘But it is possible to read it as 

and gone is, in cheerfulness, the handsome face, 
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‘“with “cheerfulness” in the accusative of specification, with the indefinite 
ending shortened to avoid a cluster of three consonants, 688 just as in 

‘Amr, who made bread pudding for his people 

when the men of Mecca were starving and skinny.’ 689 

“But I say, Abu Sa'id’s suggestion is worse than ten cases of faulty rhyme in 
one poem!” 

Adam says (God bless him), “I am sorry for you, all you dear children of 
mine! You are truly sunken deep into error. I swear, I have not composed 
this poem and it was not uttered in my lifetime. Some idle layabout must 
have made it. There is neither might nor power but through God! You have 
uttered lies first about your Creator and Lord, 690 then about Adam, your 
father, then about Eve, your mother; and finally amongst yourselves you 
would lie—but in the end it is in the earth that you will lie !” 691 

The Sheikh moves on apace through Paradise. Suddenly he sees a pretty 
meadow. He spots snakes in the water, playing and plunging, now lightly, 
then heavily lunging, “There is no god but God!” he exclaims. “What is a 
snake doing in the Garden?” Then God (great is His might) gives it speech, 
after having inspired it with knowledge of what was in the Sheikh’s mind. 
“Haven’t you heard in your lifetime,” it says, “of She of the Rock, who was 
true to another as long as he was true? She lived in the fertile river valley, 
on the water of which she would thrive as long as she was alive. Her human 
partner she would decently pay whenever she went to drink at noon every 
other day 692 —someone who is ungrateful is not entitled to abuse a bene¬ 
factor. 693 But when, through her affection, he made his wealth grow abun¬ 
dantly, and he hoped to perform what he had hoped to do, he thought again 
about avenging his brother’s murder, and he was bent on taking the matter 
further. He reached for an axe, well-made, and sharpened for the unsuspect¬ 
ing one its blade. He stood himself next to a rock waiting for her to come 
along fast, and to wreak vengeance upon her at long last: for his brother was 
among those she had killed, either openly meeting him, or, as some said, 
from an ambush cheating him. So he hit her—it is easy to drink the cup of 
death, so bitter! But soon he felt his deed had gone to waste: he had lost a 
friend that could not be replaced. However, the axe’s blow had not resulted 
in the snake’s death, since his hatred had impeded his breath. He repented 
as strongly as anybody can repent—but who can undo such an event? He 
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said to the snake, deceitfully concealing what he was really feeling, ‘Shall 
we be friends again, ending our estrangement, and both swear to keep our 
former arrangement?’ He invited her to a pact with foolish trickery, having 
drunk from the milk of treachery. But she replied, ‘However long it may be, 
in all eternity, I shall never again be your mate! How many a back has been 
broken by fickle Fate! I have found you to be a sinner badly deluded, who in 
your “friendship” on my ruin has always brooded. I cannot be friends again, 
because I had to cope with a blow on my head that caused me great pain! A 
grave that has been dug 694 lies between your aim and me; but of good works 
there is an abundant quantity.’ 

“Al-Nabighah of the Banu Dhubyan described this and said, 

From those who hold a grudge against me I shall meet 

—no sleepless woman suffers in the morning such a worry— 

Like what ‘She of the Rock’ encountered from her ally, though 
she paid to him the wergild every other day at noon. 

But when he saw that God increased his wealth 

and he was happy now, God having stopped his poverty, 

He then reached for an axe, the blade of which he sharpened, 
a cutting implement of steel. 

He stood upon a rock, above her hole, 

to kill her; yet his hand, though quick, just failed to hit. 

When God had saved her from the axe’s blow— 

the Kind One 695 has a watchful eye that never blinks— 

He said, ‘Come on, let’s make a pact to God 

about our money, till you’ve paid the sum in full!’ 

But she replied, ‘No, God forbid that I should do this! 

For I have seen you are deluded and your oath is false. 

I am prevented by a grave that has been dug, always confronting me, 
also a neck bone-breaking axe’s blow upon my head!”’ 

Another snake says, “I used to live in the house of al-Hasan al-Basrl. He would 
recite the Qur’an at night and thus I learned the Holy Book from him, from 
beginning to end.” The Sheikh asks (may right guidance always be with him 
wherever he is!), “How did you hear him recite «He who splits the sky in 
the morning (faliqu l-isbah)»l 696 For some have transmitted that he read it 
with a instead of i, as if it were a plural: ‘mornings ( asbah ).’ Likewise with 
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«at evening and morn ( wa-l-ibkar)» , 697 reading «morns ( abkar)» , as if it 
were a plural of bakr— one says, ‘I met him in the morn ( bakaran ).’ And if we 
argue that arium and ashudd are plurals of ni'mah and shiddah, and ignore 
the feminine ending, then it is also possible to think that abkar is the plural 
of bukrah, just as ajnad (troops) is the plural oijund.” 

The snake replies, “I have indeed heard him recite it like this. I followed 
him for a while; but when he died (God have mercy on him) I moved to a wall 
in the house of Abu ‘Amr ibn al-Ala’ 698 and I heard him recite the Qur’an. 

Then I turned away from the variant readings of al-Hasan, such as these two, 
or his reading ‘godspell’ ( anjll ) instead of ‘gospel’ ( injil ). 699 When Abu ‘Amr 
died I did not want to stay there and I moved to Kufa, where I became the 
neighbor of Hamzah ibn Habib. I heard him recite many readings that are 
rejected by experts in the Arabic language, such as the reading arhami (‘bonds 
of kinship’), in the genitive instead of the accusative ( arhama ), in God’s 
word 700 «Fear God, through whom you make requests of one another, and 
bonds of kinship», or reading musrikhiyyi instead oimusrikhiyya in «neither 
can you aid me», 701 or reading sayyi’ instead of sayyi’i in «waxing proud in the 
land and plotting evil». 702 This means locking the door of Arabic, because in 
the Revelation there is no need for poetic license! 

“Such things occur in verse, as has been transmitted from Imru’ al-Qays, 19.2.4 
who said: 

Today I’ll drink ( ashrab , instead of ashrabu) without incurring 
sin with God, nor as an uninvited guest. 703 

“Some people read it as ‘Today I’ll be given a drink ( usqd ).’ If one reads 
‘Today I’ll drink {ashrab)’ it is possible to have a hint of the elided u, which 
has no metrical value, 704 for SIbawayh asserts that they do this in the verse 
by the rajaz poet: 

When shall I sleep and not be kept awake (yu’arriq u m ) by the donkey man 

At night, not hearing the sounds of the beasts? 

“This proves that they did not mind the omission of case endings. As for the 
following verse by another rajaz poet: 705 

Whenever the camels swerved I said, ‘My frien’ {sahib, for sahibi), 
straighten them up! 

There in the desert, just like ships that swim!’ 
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Return to Paradise 


“—this is very strange; the poet was too stupid to say sahi , 706 which would 
not affect the meter! But those who defend him assert that he wished to 
balance the meter of the two hemistichs, so that the meter of -hib qawwimi 
(‘-n straighten’) would be identical to -ni l-’uwwami (‘-ps that swim’). 707 This 
resembles what they claim for the verse of the poet of the tribe of Hudhayl: 708 

I spent the night enjoying their luxurious naked bits; 

covered with saffroned perfume, red as sacrificial blood. 

“The grammarians assert that the poet said ma'ariya (‘naked bits’), instead of 
ma'arin, because he disliked the metrical shortening. 709 However, this view 
is refuted by the fact that in the same poem rhyming in -atl there are many 
verses with such shortening, and it is the same with any long poem of the 
Arabs. Similarly, in his verse: 

I recognized, in Ajduth and Ni'af‘Irq, 
marks like patterns woven on carpets 

“there are two shortenings of this kind; 710 and the same happens in all but 
a few of its verses. It has been transmitted that al-Asma‘I heard the Arabs 
recite only ma'arin (‘naked bits’); but this does not refute the view of the 
Partisans of Analogy, when they transmit the other version from people that 
are experts in the pure Arabic tongue.” 

The Sheikh is astounded (may God bring him near the pious and the god- 19.2.5 
fearing!) by what he has heard from this snake. She says, “Won’t you stay 
awhile with us? If you wish I could shed my skin and take the form of the 
most beautiful of the girls in Paradise. If you sipped my saliva you would real¬ 
ize that it is more excellent than the elixir that is mentioned by Ibn Muqbil: 

She gave me to drink a red wine, an elixir; 

whenever it softened my bones, it 711 too would soften. 

“Were I to breathe in your face you would know that ‘Antarah’s girl friend 712 
suffers from bad breath and halitosis (which means ‘foul odor of the mouth’) 
compared with me.”—She meant ‘Antarah’s verse: 

It was as if a whiff of musk, straight from a merchant’s pouch, 
came from her mouth to you, before her teeth. 
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Return to Paradise 


“And if I brought your pillow near to my pillow you would rather have me 
than the woman described in the words of the early poet: 713 

She slept all night; the caravan set off at nightfall. 

But the women in our thoughts don’t truly travel. 

Her sweet saliva is like musk with honey, mixed 
with a red wine bought from the Syrians. 

Lord, never rob me of her love! 

God will have mercy on His servant when he says Amen!” 

The Sheikh is frightened of her (continually safe may God make him, and 19.2.6 
may He thwart him who attempts to overtake him!). He scuttles off hurriedly 
through Paradise, saying to himself, “How can one trust a snake whose 
poison is her pride and glory, and whose concern is a murderous foray?” 

She calls after him, “Come to me if you want to have pleasure! I am better 
than that Hayyah (‘Snake’), Malik’s daughter, who is mentioned by the man 
of the tribe of Abs 714 when he says: 

Hayyah, Malik’s daughter, has not out of wedlock given birth to me, 
nor do I speak the tales of one who lies. 

“And I am better company than Hayyah, Azhar’s daughter, of whom a 
poet says: 

When we have drunk clouds’ water mixed with wine, 
we thereby think of Hayyah, Azhar’s daughter. 

“If you stayed with us long enough to find out how affectionate and fair we 
are, you would be sorry you had ever killed, in the Fleeting World, a snake 
or a young viper!” 715 

But the Sheikh, hearing her enticing words, says, “May God close the 
lips of the fair black-eyed damsels for me if I bring myself to suck the lips of 
this snake!” 
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Return to Paradise 


Passing through the fields of Paradise he meets the girl that had come out of 20.1 
the fruit. She says, “I have been waiting for you for some time. What has kept The sheikh’s 
you from visiting me? Surely I have not been with you long enough yet to ’^Mlisiail ' 
bore your ears with my conversation! I am entitled to preferential treatment damsel 
from you like any newly wedded wife! A husband has to give her special 
attention, more than his other wives.” 

The Sheikh replies, “I felt like having a chat with the people in Hell and 
when I had done what I wanted I came back to you. Now follow me, between 
the Ambergris Hills and the Musk Dunes!” 

They cross the hills of Heaven and the sands of Paradise, and she says, 

“Dear departed servant of God, I think you are imitating the deeds of the 
Kindite with me, 716 when he says: 

Then I got up, taking her with me, as she trailed 
over our tracks the train of an embroidered gown. 

When we had crossed the clan’s enclosure, turning to 
a sandy coomb with twisting slopes, 

I drew her temple-locks toward me and she leaned 
to me, slender her waist but plump her calves.” 


The Sheihk replies, “God’s omnipotence is truly marvellous! You have said 
precisely what I was thinking, too, in my heart of hearts. But how do you 
know about Imru’ al-Qays? I thought you had grown up in a fruit, far from 
jinnees and humans?” She answers, “God is able to do everything.” 

He remembers the story of Imru’ al-Qays at Darat Juljul. 717 Instantly God, 
the Almighty, creates girls with black, lustrous eyes, who contend with one 
another in plunging into one of the rivers of Paradise, playing together. 
In their midst is one prettier than all the others, like Imru’ al-Qays’s girlfriend. 
They throw bitter, acid weeds to one another, 718 but they smell like the cost¬ 
liest perfume of Paradise. He slaughters for them his riding animal; he eats 
and they eat some of it, which is indescribably delicious and delectable. 


He passes by some houses that are not as lofty as the other houses in Paradise. 20.2 
He asks about them and is told that this is the Garden of the Rajaz poets, in the Paradise 
the dwelling place of al-Aghlab al-Tjll, al-Ajjaj, Ru’bah, Abu 1 -Najm, Humayd ofth, ' r 3 ! 2 Z P octs 
al-Arqat, ‘Udhafir ibn Aws, and Abu Nukhaylah, 719 and all the others who 
received forgiveness. 720 [The Sheikh says,] “Blessed be the Almighty Giver! 

The tradition that has come down to us has come true: ‘God loves that which 
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Return to Paradise 


is lofty and dislikes that which is lowly.’ 721 Rajaz is really a lowly sort of poetry: 
you, people, have fallen short so you have been given short measure.” 

Ru’bah appears on the scene. The Sheikh says to him, “Abu 1 -Jahhaf! 
You were rather fond of unpleasant rhyme letters. You composed poetry on 
the letter gh, on t, on z, and other intractable consonants! And you have pro¬ 
duced not even a single memorable saying nor a single sweet expression.” 

Ru’bah says angrily, “Do you say this to me, though I am quoted by 
al-Khalll and Abu Amr ibn al-Ala’! And, in the Past World, you yourself used 
to flaunt your knowledge of words that those scholars have taken from me 
and my colleagues!” 

Seeing Ru’bah’s sense of his own self-importance, the Sheikh (may his 
opponent ever be defeated!) replies, “If your rajaz verse and that of your 
father were melted down you wouldn’t get one single decent qasldah out of 
it. I have heard that Abu Muslim was talking to you and spoke of the son of 
a ‘slattern’ and you did not know the word, so that you had to ask about it in 
your tribe! You have received rewards from kings without deserving them; 
others would have been more entitled to them.” 

Ru’bah answers, “But surely your leader, in the past, whose views were 
accepted as normative, 722 used to quote my verses as evidence, making me a 
kind of authority!” The Sheikh, quick at repartee, says, “Being quoted is noth¬ 
ing to boast about. 723 For we find that they also quote any sluttish slave girl 
who brings brushwood to fan a fire that blazes on a cold morning when frost 
has shaken out its feathers and a hoary-headed man fashions firewood from 
his humble hut, flinging it into the flames so that he can huddle in its heat; 
to pick mushrooms and fungi is her most glorious day, or to follow a camel 
driven away. Her master is a brute who is stupid and doesn’t care a hoot. And 
how often do grammarians quote any tiny tot, who knows of letters not a jot? 
Or any person of the female gender, in need of men to defend her?” 

Ru’bah replies, “Have you come to my place only to quarrel with 
me? In that case, please be on your way! You criticize everything I say!” 
The Sheikh says (may God silence his opponent!), “I swear that your verses 
are not suitable for praising those that hear them: 724 they are no better than 
tar with which you besmear them! You hit your patrons’ ears with verses like 
boulders; one would rather be pleased with the scent of mandal wood when 
it smoulders. When you pass on from describing the need of a long-suffering 
camel to describing a galloping steed, or barking hounds at full speed, then 
you are lost indeed!” 
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Return to Paradise 


Ru’bah replies, “God, praised be He, has said, 725 «They hand one another 
cups; neither drivel is there nor recrimination». But what you say is com¬ 
plete drivel; it is neither fair nor civil!” After this lengthy exchange between 
him and Ru’bah, al-Ajjaj hears of it and approaches to separate the two. 

The Sheikh is reminded (may God remind him of pious deeds!) that those 
who drink old wine will reposefully recline. This is what he now chooses, but 
with a mind unbefuddled and a foot unstumbling. 726 And behold, he imag¬ 
ines the wine seeping through his relaxed limbs like ants creeping on a dune 
in the light of the moon. He hums the verse of Iyas ibn al-Aratt: 

If you, fault-finding woman, would drink wine 
till all your fingers tingled, 

You would forgive me, knowing I was right 
to squander all my money. 

He reclines on a silk mat, telling the damsels with their black, lustrous eyes 
to lift the mat and put it on one of the couches of the dwellers in Paradise. It 
is made of peridot, or of gold. The Creator has formed rings of gold, fixed on 
all its sides, that the immortal youths and the girls, who have been compared 
to pearls, 727 can take hold of a ring each. In this manner Ibn al-Qarih is car¬ 
ried to the dwelling place that has been erected for him in the Eternal Abode. 
Whenever he passes a tree, its twigs sprinkle him with rose water mixed with 
camphor, and with musk though not from a musk rat’s blood obtained, but 
by God the Almighty ordained. 

The fruits call at him from every side, as he lies on his back, “Would you 
like me, Abu 1 -Hasan, would you like me?” Thus, if he wants a bunch of 
grapes, for instance, it is plucked from its branch by God’s will and carried 
to his mouth by His omnipotence, while the people of Paradise shower him 
with various greetings: «Their final call will be: Praise be to God, Lord of all 
Beings!». 728 Thus he is employed, for aye and ever, blessed in length of time 
delectable, not to change susceptible. 

*** 

I have been long-winded in this part. Now we shall turn to reply to the letter. 729 
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Notes 


1 The English-language synopses have been supplied by the editor-translators and are not 
part of the original Arabic text. 

2 Reading (with Kurd ‘All and Dechico) qibalahu instead of Bint al-Shati”s qablahu. 

3 The author uses, in what seems a rather unscientific fashion, four technical terms: 
ustuqussat (derived from Greek crroiyeTa), f anasir, arkan, and jawahir. Professor Hans- 
Hinrich Biesterfeld (Bochum), in a private communication to the translators, character¬ 
ized this passage as “terminologisches Geklingel” (“terminological jingling”). 

4 Reading ahmada (with Kurd All and Dechico) instead of Bint al-Shati”s uhmida. 

5 A play on words: tab c means both “imprint, seal” and “natural talent.” 

6 This and the following two poetic quotations are printed as prose in all editions and 
translations; it is a hemistich (minus the first word) by al-Mutanabbi; see Diwan, p. 253. 

7 Another hemistich by al-Mutanabbi; Diwan, p. 494. 

8 A verse by al-Sanawbari (d. 334/945); Diwan, p. 414. 

9 Literally, “from his (own) skull, or brain.” 

10 The sense is not wholly clear and the translation uncertain. 

11 QQamar 54:29, on the man from the people of Ad who killed the God-sent camel. 

12 Or “who wallows in the dust.” 

13 From a famous poem by the pre-Islamic poet al-A c sha. 

14 Ample hips and buttocks are regularly compared to a sand dune. The syntax is not 
wholly clear. 

15 Reading murratan (Dechico), “bitter,” instead of marratan, is less likely, despite the par¬ 
allel with tatibu. 

16 There is a lacuna in the text here, found in all manuscripts, and al-Ma'arrl received the 
epistle with the same lacuna, for in the second part of Risalat al-Ghujran he notes that 
“in the section where he mentions al-Khalil the name of the extolled person—me— 
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is lacking.” Apparently, Ibn al-Qarih arrives at a gathering where someone speaks; 
the subject of “and [someone] said” is unknown. 

17 Tashif ’ a common kind of mistake in Arabic, is to err in assigning the proper dots that 
distinguish different consonants (such as r/z, h/j/kh, blnltlthly ); for two examples, see 
below, Ibn al-Qarih §3.6.1. 

18 Bint al-Shati’ thinks that something may be missing here, because the connection with 
the following is somewhat tenuous. Ibn al-Qarih picks up the theme of “belittling” 
(tasghir) again, a term also used for the diminutive. 

19 For the hemistich see his Diwan, p. 298. 

20 Echoing the saying of the pious ‘Ubayd Allah ibn c Abd Allah (d. 97/716), when blamed 
for making verse: “He who suffers from phthisis must needs expectorate” (see, e.g., 
al-Jahiz, Bay an, i, 357, ii, 97, iv, 46; see also below, IQ §3.13). 

21 QNisa’ 4:143. The odd phrase «between this» is explained as “between belief and 
unbelief.” 

22 Identified by Bint al-Shati’ as Abu 1 -Hasan Ahmad ibn Abd Allah al-Qutrabbuli, men¬ 
tioned in Ibn al-Nadlm, al-Fihrist, which was composed in 377/987-88. 

23 Abu Bakr Muhammad ibn Ahmad Ibn Abi 1 -Azhar (d. after 313/925), also mentioned in 
al-Fihrist. Nothing is known about a book written by him and al-Qutrabbuli. 

24 The sources do not confirm the historicity of the following encounter. See Heinrichs, 
“The Meaning of Mutanabbi” 

25 Since the names Ahmad and Muhammad are similar in sense (“most praiseworthy”), 
and the Prophet Muhammad is sometimes called Ahmad, al-Mutanabbi, saying this, 
seems to identify himself with the Prophet. 

26 The Prophet Muhammad is said to have had a mark (called “the seal of prophethood”) 
between his shoulder blades. 

27 i.e., the reproachful reminder of gifts. 

28 The poet complains to Sayf al-Dawlah, reproaching him for being angry after his former 
generosity. 

29 Zanadiqah, pi. of zindiq : someone professing Islam but having heretical (often Man- 
ichaean) beliefs. 

30 Mulhidin, a somewhat vague term for heretics, atheists, and all those who deviate from 
orthodoxy (the technical term for an apostate from Islam is murtadd). 

31 A hemistich by Abu Nuwas, see Abu Nuwas, Diwan, i, 210 and v, 463. 

32 He is Bashshar’s rival, the poet Hammad Ajrad (d. between 155/772 and 168/784), who 
was also accused of Manichaeism. 

33 Poet unidentified. 
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34 He is known as al-Muqanna 1 (“the veiled one”); his real name is not known. His rebel¬ 
lion, which began around 160/777, was suppressed after a siege in 166/783. Reports on 
his doctrine are somewhat vague; it seems to have been inspired by Mazdakism. See EI2, 
vii, 500 (“al-Mukanna"’). 

35 The report is obviously exaggerated. 

36 Reading yudkhilu l-rijala c alayhinna (with Qumayhah and al-Iskandarani/Fawwal); 
Dechico has yadkhulu l-rijalu, Bint al-Shati’ has yudkhilu c alayhinna . 

37 The verses are not found in the collected verse published by Francesco Gabrieli, 
“Al-Walid ibn Yazid: il califfo e il poeta.” With “tales of Tasm” he refers to the legends 
about the pre-Islamic Arab tribe of Tasm. Nothing is known about Umm al-Hunaykil 
(“mother of the little dwarf”). 

38 With a variation on the traditional exclamation pilgrims utter when entering the sacred 
area of the Hajj. 

39 Bint al-ShatT reads bunabijah (earlier editions bunayijah), an unknown word. One could 
think of a corruption of Persian piyalah (“cup, goblet”), with middle Persian ending -ag 
or even the diminutive ending -cah (a suggestion by Professor Ludwig Paul, Hamburg). 

40 It is not clear who is speaking. The word c ilj, here translated as “lout,” is sometimes 
applied to non-Muslims or non-Arabs, but also to uncouth persons in general. 

41 cf. the version in al-al-Zamakhsharl, RabV al-abrar, iv, 81. 

42 Al-Walid uses the Persian word haftajah. 

43 “Stinkmouth,” on account of a malodorous lake in the neighborhood (thus, rather than 
“al-Bahra,” as in Bint al-Shati”s edition). Instead of being “in the environs of Damascus,” 
it was located south of Palmyra; see H. Kennedy in Eh, xi, 128a, and Hamilton, Al-Walid 
and his Friends, p. 154. 

44 Reading jamal, with Bint al-Shati 5 , ninth edition and Dechico, instead of hml. 

45 i.e., the “Black Stone;” the “place of attachment” ( al-multazam ) is the part of the Kaaba 
between its door and the corner that contains the stone, so called because the pilgrims 
press themselves against it. 

46 A waterspout mounted on top of the Kaaba, also called “the spout of mercy.” 

47 The speaker cannot be Ibn al-Qarih. 

48 An example of tashif (see above, §2.6.1): Rakhamah (which means “vulture”) and 
Rahmah (“mercy”) differ only by one diacritical dot. The tradition is likely to have been 
one with eschatological content. 

49 The words rih (“wind”) and zanj, when written, differ only in their diacritical dots. 
The Zanj were blacks originally from East Africa; widely exploited as slaves on planta¬ 
tions in southern Iraq, they revolted several times, most dangerously between 255/869 
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and 270/883, when they defeated several caliphal armies and sacked Basra. Their leader 
was, or called himself, ‘All ibn Muhammad; he claimed descent from ‘All ibn Abi Talib. 

50 Unidentified; Warzanin, a place near al-Rayy (close to present-day Tehran in Iran), 
is where the leader of the Zanj is said to have been born. 

51 Perhaps ‘All ibn Abi Talib is meant. 

52 In fact a Qur’anic quotation (Q.A 1 ‘Imran 3:97), and thus by Muslim standards not a 
saying of the Prophet. 

53 This seems to be the sense, but it is not clear which religious duty is meant. 

54 QBaqarah 2:228, continuing «for three monthly periods», i.e., before remarrying. 

55 Taking hill as the opposite of al-haram ; it could also be “a non-sacred state” ( ihlal , 
opposite of the ihram of the pilgrim). 

56 Q'Ankabut 29:67. 

57 Surely a synecdoche, meaning “I.” 

58 Al-Hallaj “followed the ways of the Sufis in his mad speech and often spoke of the 
‘glittering light’” (al-Tanukhl, Nishwar al-muhadarah , i, 169). Ibn al-‘ArabI explains 
this “glittering light” as the light that takes vision away when God reveals Himself, 
cf. Louis Massignon, Essay on the Origins of the Technical Language of Islamic Mysticism, 
pp. 29-30. See also §15.2.1. 

59 There is a lacuna in the text. 

60 Adopting Bint al-Shati”s emendation: khashyatahu. The manuscript readings khasha- 
bah and khashabatahu (“[his] piece of wood”) could refer to the gibbet, gallows, or 
crucifixion cross on which al-Hallaj was executed, but the lacuna makes it impossible to 
decide and the translation is conjectural. 

61 This seems to refer to a theory of vision, going back to Empedocles, according to which 
both object and eyes emit rays. 

62 Unidentified. 

63 It was the caliph al-Muqtadir, who (after initial reluctance) eventually signed the death 
warrant. 

64 He was executed in Baghdad in 322/934. 

65 In Shi’ite theology a prophet has a legatee ( wasi) who must uphold the law given by the 
prophet. 

66 Quoting al-Khalil ibn Ahmad’s verdict on Ibn al-Muqaffa‘ (who said the reverse of the 
former); see, e.g., Ibn Khallikan, Wafayat, ii, 151. 

67 Muhammad ibn Yasir al-Riyashl (d. early third/ninth century). 
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68 Al-Damigh could also be rendered as The Refutation ; graphic titles of invective poems 
or polemic treatises are not uncommon (cf. al-Hatimi’s treatise of poetry criticism 
al-Mudihah, Laying Bare the Bone). 

69 When al-Ma'arri discusses this passage in Part Two of Risalat al-Ghufran another work 
is listed: al-Farid {The Unique One), said to be an attack on the Prophet. The editions by 
KaylanI and Kurd £ Ali (followed by Dechico) have “ al-Farid, ft l-ta c n c ala l-nahiyy f alayhi 
l-salah wa-l-salam.” 

70 In view of the somewhat abrupt transition to the following there may be a lacuna in 
the text. 

71 Unlike the preceding etymologies, this one is wholly fanciful. The connection made 
next, between shimal and shu'm, has some support in historical linguistics. 

72 The original connects it with siyaq, “agony.” 

73 Ibn al-Ruml, Dtwan, p. 1889. 

74 For the following anecdote see al-Mas‘udi, Muruj al-dhahah, v, 367 and compare al-Suli, 
Akhbar Abi Tammam, p. 172. 

75 cf. QGhafir 40:39. 

76 This expression occurs in several sources that relate this episode; in one of them it 
is explained as “Zoroastrianism” ( al-Majusiyyah ); see al-Dhahabi, Tarikh al-Islam, 
Hawadith 221-30, p. 18. “White” may have been chosen in opposition to black, the offi¬ 
cial color of the Abbasid Dynasty. 

77 From a famous poem by Abu Tammam, composed only a few years before, on 
al-Mu'tasim’s victory over the Byzantines at Amorium in 223/838. In other sources it 
is Mazyar who tries to save his life with his wealth, see, e.g., al-Mas'udl, Muruj, iv, 360. 

78 Much in this passage is very unclear and the text seems corrupt. Bint al-Shati’ has the 
ungrammatical ithnayn qatalu (changed to qatala in the editions of Qumayhah and 
al-Iskandarani/Fawwal). The “two (men)” could be Babak and Mazyar (if ithnayn is a 
corruption of Afshln, one misses the article that it normally has). “Three million and 
five hundred” may be either a mistake for “two and a half million” or for the rather more 
plausible “three thousand five hundred.” It is unclear what dhabbah (lit. “slaughterer”) 
means here. 

79 A proverb (usually with jara instead of ata). 

80 The text is lacunose. 

81 Apparently Ja'far, called al-Sadiq, the sixth imam of the Twelver ShFah (whose father 
was in fact called Muhammad). 

82 The sense is not clear. Perhaps: “I would be sent to prison, because I would have to 
incriminate powerful people (all of them heretics!).” See the verse quoted above, §3.2. 
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83 Lines by Abu Hamzah al-Mukhtar ibn Awf, a Kharijite rebel (d. 130/748). 

84 Not identified. 

85 See his criticism of al-Mutanabbi, above, §2.7.1. 

86 Ibn al-Rumi, Dhuan, p. 1506. 

87 A line by Ibn al-Rumi (Dhuan, p. 1419); the interpretation follows Ibn Rashiq, ‘Umdah, 

i, 323 . 

88 Quoted anonymously in several sources (which have, more appropriately, “flew up” 
instead of “was agitated”); the vulture and crow stand for white and black hairs, respec¬ 
tively, the two nests are probably hair and beard; see Ibn Abl 1 -Isba c , Tahrir, p. 274; 
Ibn Hijjah, Khizanah, iv, 86, first hemistich in Lisan al- c Arab. s.v. Gh-R-B. 

89 The verses are nos. 3,26, 27, and 24 of a vaunting ode, which explains the incoherence of 
the quotation (Dhuan, pp. 590, 593). “Its days:” viz. of youth; in the second verse “they” 
refers to the poet’s fellow tribesmen of Tayyi’. 

90 There is an untranslatable play on words: haddatha “to talk to” and hadatha “to furbish 
(a sword).” 

91 The Hejaz, part of the traditional territory of Tayyi’ (the poet himself grew up in Syria). 

92 The words ma khala cannot mean “except” here; “to say nothing of” is apparently to be 
taken in the sense of “especially.” 

93 The profusion of third person singular pronouns causes the usual confusion; it is some¬ 
what unclear whether it is Abu 1 -Abbas or Abu 1 -Ala’ who is doing the praising. 

94 Bilal, born as a slave, was the first black Muslim and on account of his powerful voice 
became the first muezzin; Ammar ibn Yasir was the son of a freedman; Suhayb ibn Sinan 
was called al-Rumi, “the Byzantine,” because he had been taken captive by the Byzan¬ 
tines as a child. A freedman (mawla) was associated with a tribe without having a proper 
tribal descent. 

95 All were leading figures in Quraysh, ancestors of the Prophet, except Abd Shams, 
an ancestor of the Umayyads. 

96 Al-Jdhiliyyah, literally “ignorance,” is the normal term for the pre-Islamic period. 

97 Abu Talib died without converting to Islam but protected his nephew during the diffi¬ 
cult early stages of his preaching. See Ibn Hisham, Slrah, i, 266, trans. Guillaume, p. 119. 

98 Literally, “for a few qlrat ,” a qirdt (“carat”) being the twenty-fourth part of a dinar. 

99 The campaign to the Byzantine outpost at Tabuk, in northwestern Arabia, in 9/630 
achieved rather little. 

100 i.e., motionless (the expression is found in early poetry). 

101 Reading mubiq, “pernicious, noxious,” instead of muniq as in the various editions. 
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102 The editions by Kurd ‘All and Dechico add “and its joy having mixed with my mirth, 
my spirit, and my friends.” 

103 Verses by Abu 1 -Atahiyah; see Diwan, p. 117. 

104 The same verse as above, §4.2. 

105 Poet unidentified. 

106 Boiling down wine to reduce or eliminate its alcohol content made it permissible to 
drink it according to some jurists. 

107 In the following rambling passage it is not always clear who is speaking, nor is it clear 
where the passage ends. 

108 Quoting Ibn al-Sammak; see Ibn Qutaybah, f Uyun al-akhbar , ii, 368. 

109 Translation tentative, reading ala muta c alliq bi-adhyal dalilihi (cf., e.g., Ibn Abi YaTa, 
Tabaqat al-Hanabilah, ii, 160: ala muta c alliqun bi-adhyali ayimmatih; al-Hatimi, 
al-Risalah al-Mudihah, p. 142: muta c alliqan bi-adhyali l-adab ). The editions of Qumayhah 
and al-Iskandaranl & Fawwal both have ala muta c alliqun wa-l-adhyalu adhyalu dalilihi , 
which does not seem better. 

110 viz. Ibrahim/Abraham; cf. QNisa’ 4:125 «God took Abraham as a friend». 

111 Or “when you remember them” ? 

112 QBaqarah 2:186. 

113 Qlsra’ 17:83 and Fussilat 41:51. 

114 cf. QInfitar 82:6 («What has deceived you about your generous Lord?»). 

115 The meaning is not quite clear. 

116 From a poem by Abu 'Uyaynah ibn Muhammad ibn Abi ‘Uyaynah (d. during the reign 
of Harun al-Rashid). In line 3, “world of mine ( dunyaya )” could also be translated 
“my Dunya” (the name given to his beloved, who was in fact called Fatimah); see, e.g., 
al-Mubarrad, al-Kamil, ii, 62; al-Isfahani, al-Aghani, xx, 87-88. 

117 The Pharaoh who oppressed Musa (Moses) and the Israelites, and who was drowned; 
see QTa Ha 20:78; Gabriel (Jibril) is the archangel. 

118 “... but through God,” a very common phrase. 

119 The sentence puns on several grammatical terms: ta'rif “making acquainted/making 
definite,” tankir “making unknown/making indefinite,” khafd. “lowering/genitive,” 
raf “raising/nominative /”furada “single/singular forms,' '’jam 1 “gathering/plural.” 

120 Printed as prose in previous editions, it is in fact a proverb in rajaz verse, found with 
many variants in several sources, see, e.g., al-Askari ,Jamharah, ii, 219; Ibn Abd Rabbih, 
al- c Iqd al-farid, iii, 77; al-Tanukhi, Nishwar al-muhadarah, iii, 135; al-Maydanl, Majma c 
al-amthal, ii, 359; Abu ‘Ubayd, Fasl al-maqal, p. 461. 

121 i.e., 397/1007. 
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122 In present-day Lebanon. 

123 Khawlah is called “ al-mayistiriyyah” 

124 A proverb (al-Maydani, Majma c , ii, 495; al-'Askari ,Jamharah, ii, 337). 

125 Quoted, anonymously, by al-Jahiz, al-Hayawan, iii, 109 and vi, 243. 

126 The Arabic word for mad, majnun, literally means “possessed by jinn.” 

127 i.e., by a mangy camel. This and the following expression are used for a person on whom 
one can rely. 

128 Tarimah can be the cabin on a boat. 

129 Al-farqadan : the two major stars of the Little Bear (a and p Ursae Minoris), including 
the Pole Star. 

130 In popular psycho-physiology the liver was thought to be the seat of passions and 
emotions. 

131 Taking c awd as a synonym of ‘ a’idah ; alternatively, “one does not hope to see him again.” 

132 The tortuous style, here and elsewhere in the epistle, reflects that of the original (which 
is, admittedly, less verbose). 

133 Not, as Bint al-Shati 1 says, a verse from the famous poem attributed to al-Shanfara called 
Lamiyyat al- c Arab (“the poem of the Arabs rhyming in L;” cf. its third verse, which resem¬ 
bles it). The verse is in fact by Ma'n ibn Aws (born in the pre-Islamic period, d. 64/684 or 
some years later) and is found in the celebrated anthology by Abu Tammam, al-Hamasah 
(see al-Marzuqi’s commentary, Shark Diwan al-Hamasah , p. 1129). 

134 i.e., he does not feather arrows nor trim wood for them, an expression meaning “he is 
neither useful nor harmful.” 

135 With this money he financed an unsuccessful rebellion against the Fatimids, in the name 
of a Meccan sharif set up as a counter-caliph. 

136 The words ma‘amhi wa-mabanlhi have been taken to refer to the content and style of 
al-Ma‘arri’s works (cf. Hazim al-Qartajannl’s work on poetics, Minhaj al-bulagha 3 , where 
the major sections are entitled al-mabanl and al-maani). 

137 Not identified. 

138 Both are lexicographical works, the former ( al-Faslh ) by ThaTab (d. 291/904) and the 
latter (Islah al-mantiq) by Ibn al-Sikklt (d. ca. 244/857). 

139 Iyas ibn Mu'awiyah, judge in Basra under Caliph ‘Umar ibn ‘Abd al-‘Az!z (r. 99-101/717- 
20), proverbial for his sagacity; Baqil, an obscure figure said to have been a member of 
the tribe of Iyad, proverbial for his inarticulateness. 

140 In joke collections the unreliable keeper is a muezzin (al-Abi, Nathr al-durr, vii, 311; 
al-Ibshihi, al-Mustatraf, Cairo, 1952, ii, 273). 

141 Reading tanjfinstead of zarif. 
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142 Apparently a proverb; it scans as a hemistich in khafif meter. On harlsah see above, §6.5. 
In a note in the edition by al-Iskandarani and Fawwal the word zabun is taken to mean 
“(she-camel) who kicks a lot,” and the saying is interpreted as “Be amazed at the one 
that I feed and that kicks me with her foot or kills me.” But feeding a camel with harlsah 
seems unlikely. 

143 This verse has been attributed (in al-Baghdadl, Khizanat al-adab, ii, 265) to Abd Allah 
ibn al-Zabir al-Asadi (second/eighth century), in praise of the poet Asma’ ibn Kharijah 
(d. 66/686 or some years later); but it is also found in the Dlwan of Abu Tammam in 
praise of Caliph al-Mu c tasim {Dlwan, iii, 29). 

144 From a poem by the pre-Islamic poet Zuhayr ibn Abi Sulma in praise of Hisn ibn 
Hudhayfah, a leader of the Fazarah tribe. 

145 For the anecdote, compare Ibn Abd Rabbih, al- ( Iqd al-farld, iii, 164. 

146 Usfitta does not really make sense; it is not about “drinking a lot without quenching 
one’s thirst” but about not being able to urinate (one would expect a form of the verb 
haqana ); the version in al- c Iqd is clearer: fa-law hubisa c anka khurujuha. 

147 The “shirt” is apparently used figuratively for his material circumstances; but the mea¬ 
sures given here, if taken literally, are odd: “two cubits” seems rather too long for a new¬ 
born child. In the following, “twelve cubits” is also too long (and would still be even if 
one assumes that the author confuses dhird' with shibr, “span of the hand”). 

148 Q.Shu'ara’ 26:79; the following “he” is Ibrahim/Abraham. 

149 Q. Shu'ara’ 26:80. 

150 One would expect, e.g., “promise a reward,” but tawa <c ada normally has a negative 
sense. The acts listed are involuntary or automatic and thus beyond our control, and so 
we cannot be punished for them. 

151 QInsan 76:7; its continuation is «... a day whose evil will fly up». 

152 Emendation suggested by Bint al-Shati’. 

153 By ‘Ubayd ibn Ayyub al-Anbari, a “brigand poet” from the Umayyad period (see al-Jahiz, 
al-Bayan wa-l-tabyln, iv, 62), adopting the reading qaddama instead of dhammama as 
in Bint al-Shati ”s edition. 

154 Untranslatable play on two meanings of the word al-sawda 3 (“the black one”), the 
former apparently used for musawwadah (“draft, rough copy”), the latter short for al- 
mirrah al-sawda ’, “melancholy.” Abu 1 -Ala’ picks up the theme of “blackness” in the 
beginning of his epistle. 

155 Anonymous in al-Farra’, Ma c anl l-Qur 3 an, i, 262; al-Baghdadl, Khizanat al-adab, viii, 486 
and 514. 
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156 Hamatah is (a) a tree, or (b) its fruit, said to resemble the wild fig or a peach. Other mean¬ 
ings are (c) “heartburn” (the sensation of acridity in throat or chest) and (d) “blackness 
or bottom of the heart” (which “dwells” in the writer and which is his intended meaning 
here). The whole preamble is an exercise in such double entendre ( tawriyah in Arabic). 

157 Snakes are said to five on the afaniyah tree on which the hamatah fruits grow. 

158 Ibn al-Qarih. 

159 In Arabic usage a day of twenty-four hours begins at sunset. 

160 Either “the mother of the little babe,” or “the mother of little al-Walid;” probably refer¬ 
ring to the poet’s wife. 

161 A tribe; the reference is unclear. 

162 Translation uncertain. 

163 The rest of the verse, with the crucial word, is lacking. 

164 It is likely that with the “two robes” the author means his body and his real clothes. 

165 Another double entendre: hidb is said to mean a kind of snake; it also means “the sound 
made by a bow,” and, as the author will explain, “heart.” 

166 i.e., whether she is a snake or human. 

167 Ru’bah ibn al-'Ajjaj. 

168 Aswad, “black (thing),” here standing for the “black bottom” of the heart, also means 
“large snake.” 

169 The masculine word aswad (literally, “black”) and its feminine equivalent saw da 3 both 
can mean “bottom of the heart,” as does the diminutive of the latter, suwayda \ 

170 In the following many personal names (Aswad, Suwayd, Sawdah, Sawadah, Suhaym) 
refer to “blackness.” 

171 viz. a “black thing” or “heart.” In the following, “it” always means “the heart.” 

172 The verse is from his most famous poem, one of the seven celebrated long pre-Islamic 
poems called Mu c allaqat. 

173 Bi-l-aswadayn is ambiguous; some commentators believe, with al-Ma'arri, that two 
men called al-Aswad are meant, but most think it means “the two black things,” here 
standing either for “dates and water” or “night and day” (in Arabic a dual is sometimes 
used for complementary pairs, such as “the two fathers” for “parents”). A variant has 
bi-l-abyadayn “with the two white things,” also variously explained. 

174 The identity of this Abu 1 -Aswad is not known; he may be his cousin Abu 1 -Aswad Yazid 
mentioned in the Glossary s.v. Aswad ibn Ma'dikarib. 

175 Elsewhere the lines are attributed to al-Akhyal ibn Malik al-Kilabi ( Hamasat al-Buhtun) 
or Muzarrid (al-Nushshabl al-Irbili, Mudhakarah). 
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176 Literally, “(his) desire did not turn away from it;” probably referring to the fact that she 
dissuaded him from divorcing her (Q_Nisa’ 4:127 alludes to this). 

177 “The two white things ( al-abyadan )” also stand for water and flour. 

178 Another version of these lines (Ibn Qutaybah, Ma'ani , p. 425) has “two black things,” 
explaining that fathth is an inferior grain from which “black” bread is made. 

179 The poet is Hudhayl ibn ‘Abd Allah al-AshjaT; here “the two white things” are water 
and milk. 

180 The common female name Rabab stands for any woman who, as so often in poetry, will 
only love a healthy young man (see also below, the passage on the various Rababs, §9.3.1). 

181 Wine, meat, and gold, or a kind of perfume made with saffron, according to the lexicog¬ 
raphers. There are other interpretations. 

182 The eye is followed by the heart. 

183 QFatir 35:10. 

184 Q. Ibrahim 14:24-25. 

185 The Arabic for “sky” used here is the same as that for “heaven.” 

186 Weapons were suspended from it. 

187 He will appear later in the text. 

188 The following lines are found in al-Isfahanl, al-Aghani, xx, 330. 

189 This verse is quoted in the famous grammar by Sibawayh, where it is attributed to Abu 
‘Ata’ al-Sindl. 

190 Traditionally only three variants are recognized (ending in SLLL, SLSL, and SLL, 
where S stands for a short and L for a long syllable); if Abu 1 -HindI’s verses end on a 
consonant (- zubd , -ra ( d), the fourth variant would end in SLO, where O stands for an 
overlong syllable. 

191 Again, the strainer is described (see Ibn Manzur, Lisan al- c arab, s.v. Kh-N-F; in the entry 
B-R-Q the verse is ascribed to ‘Adi ibn Zayd). 

192 With untranslatable play on obscure additional meanings of abariq (“jugs”). 

193 The expression “sipping (the beloved’s) saliva,” which sounds somewhat odd in modern 
English, is a recurrent motif in classical Arabic love poetry; cf. below, §§10.1,13.2.2,14.1, 

19-2.5. 

194 “Modern” refers to the Abbasid period, from the middle of the second/eighth century. 

195 Said to be a wine merchant in al-Ta’if in Arabia, only known from the following line by 
the first/seventh-century poet Abu Dhu’ayb. 

196 Q.Muhammad 47:15. 

197 The poet means: “to me;” he is imagining or dreaming of his beloved. 
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198 The “nightly phantom” ( khayal ) of the beloved, either her image in a dream or a fantasy, 
is an extremely common motif in Arabic poetry. 

199 The rare word lams is explained with the common word faludh , the same as faludhaj, 
a sweet made of flour and honey. 

200 This is indeed what the author does, at some length, suggesting alternative rhyme words 
with all the other letters of the alphabet in their proper order. Not content with this, he 
ensures that most of the following rhymes are “rich rhymes,” involving two consonants 
instead of one, just as he did in his extensive collection of verse called Luzum ma la 
yalzam (loosely translated as The Self-Imposed Constraint ). 

201 The glottal stop (’). 

202 In Sibawayh’s grammar the verse is quoted with al-khamr (“wine”) instead of al-nash 3 . 

203 The last sentence, found as a marginal addition, may have been part of the main text. 

204 In other words, a rhyme in -a (called alif maqsurah, spelled with either alif or yd 3 , 
the only rhyme that is not based on a “true” consonant) hides an unvoweled “virtual 
consonant” ( a = a 0 ); it cannot immediately follow an unvoweled consonant, though the 
meter requires this here. 

205 The Bedouins had a kind of popular meteorology based on the stars; some stars and 
constellations were associated with rain. 

206 In the pre-Islamic gambling game called may sir, forbidden in Islam (cf. QBaqarah 2:219, 
Ma’idah 5:90-91), portions of a slaughtered camel were divided by shuffling marked 
arrow shafts. The implication is that her family is wealthy. 

207 Alladhiqala lana kulluh : the word qala (“he said”) is either a mistaken insertion or refers 
to an unnamed lexicographer. 

208 The verse is possibly corrupt and rather unclear. Bint al-Shati”s suggestion of reading 
mimman laqu instead of man laqu, is unmetrical. Al-IsfahanI, Aghani xii, 136 has fa- 
Bahratun (for fa-Bahra 3 u, a tribe); rejected by the editor of Ibn Sallam, Tahaqat, p. 513, 
who emends to muntahizan man laqu and gives a lengthy explanation. 

209 Muwallad, here meaning “not found in the ‘pure’ Arabic of pre- and early Islamic Arabs.” 

210 On the seven readings of the Qur’anic text generally recognized as “canonical,” see 
below, notes 420 and 696. 

211 They are quoted in Sibawayh’s grammar, attributed to “a man from Oman;” elsewhere 
they are attributed to al-'Umanl. 

212 The issue is whether the accusatives of tulan and c ardan are to be explained as adverbial 
qualifications of place or adverbial specifications (“qua length and breadth”). 
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213 All rhymes in this digression end in -i, the pausal genitive ending, which has been left 
out in the translations, where the normal prose forms are given; but Mubghi cannot be 
shortened in the same manner. 

214 This explanation is not given by most sources, which say that haww and laww in this 
expression mean “truth” and “falsehood,” respectively, or “yes” and “no” (see e.g. Lisan 
al- ( Arab, H-W-W/Y; al-Askarl, Jamharat al-Amthal ; WKAS II, iv, 1901, 1903; Lane, 
Lexicon, p. 681b). Al-Ma c arrfs source is unknown. 

215 Or: that has become (too) longwinded (the use of the imperfect tense, in that case, 
is unusual but not impossible: see Reckendorf, Arabische Syntax, p. 12, par. 8, 2a). 

216 After using various near synonyms (sab, habid, hadaj ) the more usual word, hanzal(ah) 
is used here. 

217 The poet is Ru’bah ibn al-'Ajjaj. The verse is quoted by SIbawayh and other grammarians 
because of the unusual kahu and kahunna, here imitated in the translation. 

218 Difid’, poisonous, used to kill or repel vermin. 

219 Bint al-Shati”s edition has salah, but according to the grammarians and lexicographers 
the correct reading is silah, alternative of musalahah (hence the feminine suffix of fiha); 
see, e.g., Lisan. al-Arab s.v. S-L-H, al-Akhfash, al-Ikhtiyarayn, p. 601. 

220 Khalid ibn Zuhayr al-Hudhall (a contemporary of the Prophet), in response to a poem 
by his uncle Abu Dhu’ayb. The verse is not by Abu Dhu’ayb himself as Bint al-Shati’ says 
(see al-Sukkarl, Shark asHar al-Hudhaliyyin, pp. 212, 215). 

221 The quoted line, on a gift including a fish made of sugar and almonds “swimming” in 
honey, is uncharacteristic of the poet, who despised trifles and who excelled in sonorous 
and rhetorical eulogy, vaunting, and invective. 

222 The meaning of khawwarah is not clear (“mild, weak” seems incompatible with what 
follows). 

223 The famous grammarian al-Mubarrad (d. 285/898) belonged to Thumalah; the lexicog¬ 
rapher Ibn Durayd (d. 321/933) belonged to Daws. 

224 QHijr 15:47. 

225 The former is better known as ThaTab (d. 291/904), grammarian from Kufa, bitter rival 
of al-Mubarrad of Basra (here called Muhammad ibn Yazid). 

226 Jadhimah, a legendary pre-Islamic king of Iraq, killed his two inseparable friends while 
drunk, bitterly repenting afterward; later killed by Queen al-Zabba’ of Palmyra, who 
may be (partially) identified as Zenobia. 

227 Al-Kisa’I, who was the tutor of Harun al-Rashld’s sons, and SIbawayh discussed a point 
of grammar in a session arranged by Yahya al-Barmakl; al-KisaT apparently instructed 
Bedouin Arabs to support his (incorrect) view, thus defeating SIbawayh. 
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228 Labid, famous pre- and early Islamic poet, lamented his brother’s death in several elegies. 
Al-Ma'arri’s protagonist Ibn al-Qarih will meet the poet in Paradise (see §8.3.1). Mutam- 
mim ibn Nuwayrah and his brother Malik were both poets of the pre- and early Islamic 
periods; Mutammim composed elegies on his brother after his death in 13/634. Sakhr 
and Mu'awiyah are lamented in numerous poems by their famous sister, al-Khansa’ (d. 
ca. 23/644); Ibn al-Qarih meets her later (§16.4). 

229 QRa'd 13:23-24. 

230 Maymun ibn Qays, known as al-A'sha. Ibn al-Qarih will meet him soon (below, §5.2). 

231 Quraysh, the Prophet’s tribe but still opposed to him when al-A'sha sought to visit him, 
bribed the poet into changing his mind, thus preventing his conversion to Islam, even 
though he had already composed an ode on the Prophet (see below). But according to 
another version, told by Ibn Qutaybah (d. 276/889), al-A'sha, on his way to convert, had 
second thoughts when he was told that the Prophet forbade drinking wine and commit¬ 
ting adultery. He decided to enjoy himself for one more year, but died before the year 
was over. 

232 According to Nicholson (p. 654), “And the wine bowl conveyed from hand to hand 
long-used cups of glass (i.e., the drinkers filled their cups from it in turn, by means of 
the ibriq), while those who drew therefrom mixed their draught with water)”, adding, 
“This seems to be the sense if the reading is correct.” 

233 These five persons were tribal leaders on whom al-A'sha composed panegyric odes. 
‘Amir ibn al-Tufayl, a bitter enemy of the Prophet, was himself a poet. 

234 i.e., al-A'sha; the verses are not found in his Diwan. Yaqut, in his geographical diction¬ 
ary, lists al-Saybun, merely saying that “it is mentioned in al-A‘sha’s verse” and quoting 
the two lines. 

235 The word hatif (lit., “shouting, calling”) is often used for an invisible being such as a 
demon (jinnt ) inspiring a poet or a mysterious prophetic voice bringing messages. 

236 One cannot help thinking that with this mocking description of the Arab nomads 
(not unusual in refined urban circles) the author is also casting some doubt on the pro¬ 
cess of transmission and the reliability of the chain of authorities ( isnad ), a method ubiq¬ 
uitous in Islamic disciplines. Curdled milk and dates are part of the normal Bedouin 
diet; here they are described as too poor and destitute even for this. 

237 The genealogy in al-Isfaham’s al-Aghanl (ix, 108) is almost identical and traces it even 
further back, to Nizar, the legendary ancestor of the “North Arabs.” 

238 Muslims believe that the Prophet Muhammad will intercede on behalf of his commu¬ 
nity on Judgment Day. According to popular belief his cousin and son-in-law ‘All (who 
became the fourth Caliph) will assist him there. 
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239 For another English translation of these verses (a longer version of the poem) see 
A. Guillaume’s translation of Sir at Rasul Allah, the second/eighth-century biography of 
the Prophet (Ibn Ishaq, The Life of Muhammad, pp. 724-25), where the story is told in 
the additions by Ibn Hisham (third/ninth century). 

240 He addresses his camel. Hashim was in fact the Prophet’s great-grandfather. 

241 Here, of course, the poet addresses his audience (a few lines have been omitted by 
Abu 1 -Ala’). 

242 Muslims may eat only ritually slaughtered animals (with some exceptions in connection 
with hunting and shooting). 

243 This refers to the practice of bleeding cattle to drink the blood or prepare dishes from it 
such as majduh (a kind of black pudding); Muslims are forbidden to consume blood. The 
translation combines the readings li-tuqsida, “to stab it” (found in all MSS) and li-tufsida 
“to bleed it” (found in the Diwan and many other sources). 

244 The book mentioned here is lost; it is mentioned in the early treatise on figures of speech 
by Ibn al-Mu c tazz (d. 296/908) when he speaks of tajnis (paronomasia). 

245 Or: “that, even when held back, runs fast.” The verb zajara (“to hold back”), when 
applied to camels, can mean “to spur on.” 

246 Here the second foot, normally SLLL, is SLSL, which is not uncommon in early poetry 
but very rare in later periods. 

247 i.e., LL instead of SLL here, a feature called kharm and only found in early poetry at the 
beginning of a whole verse (and in fact only in the first line of a poem). 

248 From an ode in praise of Qays ibn Ma'dikarib, a famous tribal leader. 

249 A nearly literal quotation of QGhafir 40:7: «Our Lord, Thou embracest everything in 
mercy and knowledge ». 

250 This is from his most famous poem, one of the seven celebrated pre-Islamic odes called 
al-Muallaqat. 

251 Not found in the ode of the same meter and rhyme in his Diwan, but ascribed to Zuhayr 
in al-Mu ammarun {Long-livedPeople) by Abu Hatim al-Sijistani (d. 254/868). 

252 Between the two prophets Jesus and Muhammad. 

253 See QAl ‘Imran 3:103 («Hold fast to the rope of God, all together») and cf. 112. 

254 See Qlnsan 76:17-18 («And they are given to drink a cup whose admixture is ginger; 
a spring therein called Salsabil»). 

255 The verses are found elsewhere ascribed to the pre-Islamic poet ‘Adi ibn Zayd; the 
designation al-Sarawi (probably referring to the Arabian mountain range called 
al-Sarah) is not clear. 

256 Reading ta’bid (as in Bint al-Shati”s ninth edition) instead of ta'yid, found in other editions. 
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257 The verse is sometimes found in ‘Abld’s most famous poem, but it is lacking from many 
versions, and its authenticity is therefore rather suspect. 

258 QFatir 35:34. 

259 The path ( al-sirat, from Latin strata, via Greek and Syriac) that bridges Hell toward 
Paradise is not mentioned in the Qur’an but found in the Hadith. It can only be crossed 
by the believers; in due course (see below, §11.8.1) the Sheikh will tell how he crossed it. 

260 c Adi was famous for his descriptions of wine. 

261 All lines of a classical Arabic poem have the same rhyme; the basis of the rhyme is a 
consonant, very often (but not here) followed by a long vowel. The letter s is a very rare 
rhyme consonant. 

262 Identified by the editor as ‘Abd Hind ibn Lakhm, a mistake for ibn Lujam (see al-Kalbi / 
Caskel, Gamharat an-nasab, Tab. 175, Register p. 124). 

263 Either wineskins made of gazelle hides (thus the dictionary Lisdn al-Arab) or large 
pitchers (thus Ibn Qutaybah, al-Ma'anl, p. 449). 

264 Attractive women are often described as moving slowly, because of their plumpness. 

265 Another interpretation of this verse is: “On a high spot, chilled by the wind, for us is 
poured | a dark wine mixed with water from a cloud.” 

266 A victim of intrigues at the court of King al-Nu‘man in al-HIrah, the poet was imprisoned 
and later put to death. 

267 According to Bint al-Shati’ nlq (“mountain top”) could mean “a wooden plank on which 
a person subjected to torture is carried”; we were unable to verify this. The “ostrich” is a 
metaphor (instead of the more usual simile) for a camel. 

268 This line is difficult to understand; a more comprehensible version is found in Ibn 
Qutaybah, al-Shi'r, p. 239: au murtaqa nlqin c ala markabin \ adfara 'awdin (“Or being 
raised on top of an old animal [i.e., mule or donkey], stinking... ”). 

269 Perhaps the reading in Ibn Qutaybah’s al-Shir {la yuhsinu l-mashya, “It cannot walk well”) 
is to be preferred. 

270 Not only in the same meter {san, not uncommon) but also with the same, very unusual 
rhyme {-l/us). 

271 The word and (“I”) very often scans as ana, with a short second syllable (here it is neces¬ 
sary because of the meter). If, however, the first syllable is elided, only na would remain, 
in which case it can no longer count as a true word according to Arabic grammarians. 

272 i.e., turning wa-ana (with a “half-realized” glottal stop) into wana. 

273 The verse is discussed in SIbawayh’s Kitab, i, 70-71 and many subsequent works 
on grammar. In al-Aghani (ii, 152) a variant without the puzzling “you” is quoted 
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and paraphrased as “Shall we say goodbye to you in the evening or in the morning? 
Which do you want?” 

274 Several interpretations are supplied in Ibn Manzur, Lisan al- c Arab (on a similar verse by 
Qays ibn al-Khatim): the animal has been ridden to exhaustion, or it has fine features. 

275 The translation of this verse is based on the paraphrase in Ibn Qutaybah, al-Ma'anl, p. 70. 

276 The last word, yafan, is explained as “rapid pace” in a marginal gloss; the dictionaries 
only give “old man.” Ibn Qutaybah has a different interpretation: “It makes a good run, 
with rapidity, let loose like a downpour, just as a mature cloud (reading muzn instead of 
marr) is filled with rain.” 

277 Interpretation based on Ibn Qutaybah. 

278 On the “rain stars” see above, §3.8.2. The Arabic for Aquarius al-Dalw, means “bucket”; 
the “bucket handles” are rain stars associated with Aquarius. 

279 This is meant ironically, praise in the form of blame, according to Ibn Qutaybah, Ma'ani , 
p. 360. 

280 The meaning of zawa’id (“additions”) is unclear; cf. Ibn Qutaybah, Ma'ani, p.339: 
“perhaps they are on its feet, like people with extra fingers, or the zawa’id of a lion.” 

281 From a poem by Ka‘b ibn Ma'dan al-Ashqari (d. ca. 95/714); see, e.g., al-Isfahani, 
al-Aghani, xiv, 299. 

282 The wife of the pre-Islamic King al-Nu'man ibn al-Mundhir, subject of stories and poems. 
Al-Mutajarridah is a nickname and means “she who stripped [herself], the denuded 
woman.” The king’s horse was called al-Yahmum (“Black Smoke”). Jalam is mentioned 
in al-Zabldfs dictionary Taj al-'arils as Jalam ibn Amr, where it is said “there is a story 
about him with al-Nu'man ibn al-Mundhir,” but the story itself is not found. 

283 See al-Isfahani, Aghani, ii, 154. 

284 Aghani , ii, 153. 

285 The preceding line and the following piece are in sarV meter, but the fact that the open¬ 
ing hemistich of the first line and all hemistichs of the second piece end in SSL rather 
than LSL makes them unusual. 

286 The Arabs assumed, with Aristotle, that the head of a bee colony could only be male. 

287 QA'raf7:43. 

288 The word “brisk” (farih) is appropriate for donkeys and packhorses but not for a noble 
horse. 

289 The particle layta (“if only, would that”) should be followed by a noun or pronoun, 
not by a verb. 
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290 The Tbad (lit., “servants”) is the name of the Christian Arabs that lived in al-HIrah in 
the pre-Islamic period. The philologists had reservations about their language (includ¬ 
ing the poetry of‘Adi) because they were sedentary and exposed to Persian influence. 

291 QTur 52:19, Mursalat 77:43. 

292 The pronunciation of j as [g] is mentioned by the early grammarians (they, like Abu l-‘Ala’ 
here, spell it with k, since standard Arabic has no letter for [g]). 

293 QRum 30:18. 

294 The nickname al-Nabighah (“the copious genius”) was given to at least eight early 
poets, the two most famous being al-Nabighah al-Dhubyani (sixth century ad) and 
al-Nabighah al-Ja‘di (d. ca. 63/683). 

295 Birds may not be killed in Mecca, which was already a sanctuary and a holy place before 
Islam. 

296 He addresses ‘Adi ibn Zayd and the two Nabighahs. With the “TbadI poet” he means ‘Adi. 

297 Literally “Chosroan wine,” after Chosroes/Khusraw, the name of several Sasanian 
emperors in the pre-Islamic period. 

298 He refers to al-A‘sha, whom he has met before. 

299 Q Shura 42:29. 

300 Al-Nabighah’s poem from which the following lines (on the king’s spouse al-Mutajar- 
ridah) are quoted lost him the king’s favor; he fled and composed a number of famous 
apologetic odes, eventually becoming reconciled to the king. 

301 This refers to some verses in the same meter and rhyme that describe, in hardly veiled 
terms, the queen’s private parts engaged in sexual intercourse, not quoted by Abu l-‘Ala’ 
but found in several sources (e.g. Ibn Qutaybah, al-Shi c r, p. 166, Ahlwardt, The Divans of 
the six ancient Arabian poets, p. 11). Their attribution to al-Nabighah may well be spurious. 

302 In unvoweled Arabic script nazartu and ra’aytu etc. (first person singular) could also be 
read as nazarta and ra’ayta (second person singular), which is in fact how the lines are 
usually read. The following lines, not quoted, are already so improper, irrespective of 
the grammatical person being used, as to make the poet’s (or rather al-Ma‘arri’s) defense 
rather feeble. 

303 ‘Abd al-Malik is normally known as al-Asma‘ 1 . 

304 See for instance QMaryam 19:40, where God says «We shall inherit the earth and all 
those who are on it». 

305 QNaml 27:33; the Queen of Sheba is addressed by her counselors. 

306 The dual refers to the traditional motif, very often found at the beginning of odes, of the 
“two companions”; they are supposed to accompany the poet-persona on his desert 
journey, stopping with him when he wants to reminisce at an abandoned site. 
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307 i.e., I did not compose this poem. 

308 The verses are not found in al-Nabighah’s collected poems. 

309 ThaTabah ibn ‘Ukabah was a tribe associated with al-HIrah in the sixth century ad. 
There are several clans called ThaTabah ibn Sad, but they are unimportant and it is likely 
a mistake, put into al-Dhubyanl’s mouth, who subsequently seems to admit this. 

310 The letter Sh is another very rare rhyme consonant. 

311 A Qur’anic quotation (see QFussilat 41:8, Qalam 68:3, Inshiqaq 84:25, Tin 95:6). 

312 Babel and Adhri'at are often mentioned for their wine. 

313 The poet refers to horses who have suffered in battle (see the complete poem in 
al-Qumshl, Jamharat asJiar al- c arab). 

314 QBaqarah 2:156. 

315 The opening line of the poem in which he describes al-Mutajarridah, mentioned above. 
On the various rhythmical modes (not to be confused with the poetical meters), see, 
e.g., O. Wright, “Music,” pp. 450-59. 

316 Burahtn : explained by the dictionaries as “calamities,” but here obviously meaning 
“terribly good things.” 

317 Q_Ya Sin 36:78. 

318 There is a report, probably spurious, that Labld did not compose any poetry after his 
conversion to Islam. 

319 The problem is the jussive of yartabit: does it still depend on lam, or is it a poetic license 
for yartabita, subjunctive after aw, with the force of “unless”? See, e.g., Alan Jones, 
Early Arabic Poetry, ii, 188, who prefers a third interpretation, making the verb depen¬ 
dent on idha (“when”) but not on lam (“not”): “and if [I feel that their] fate may attach 
itself to a certain soul.” This and the following line are from the Mu c allaqah and have 
therefore often been the subject of grammatical analysis. 

320 Arabic grammarians normally derive forms from a verb in the base stem (I) or from a 
noun (as below), whereas a more modern way would be to derive them from an abstract 
consonantal root (here *- W-L ). No doubt the grammarians are right in terms of historical 
linguistics: the roots are themselves derived from concrete words. 

321 The former reading should be connected with the word alah “instrument”; the latter 
assumes that ta 3 ta is an irregular shortening of ta 3 atta, itself a normal shortening of 
tata 3 atta; the meaning would be “which her thumb handled easily.” 

322 Al-Faris! was known to the “Sheikh,” 'All ibn Mansur Ibn al-Qarih. 

323 Common but irregular variants of istahya and yastahyi (root H-Y-W/Y). 

324 A reconstructed form, not attested, in which the root is treated as a “hollow root” (i.e., 
a root with W or Y as middle root consonant) rather than as a geminate root (where the 
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second and third consonants are identical); something similar applies to the following 
*i*taya, in which the IVis “weakened,” instead of the normal Vtawa (root 3 -W-Y). 

325 Oddly, form VIII of the root C -W-N is in fact the irregular 1 taw ana, rather than the 
“normal” itana. 

326 Normally called “present” or “imperfect” tense {al-mudarV). 

327 The reasoning is as follows: form VIII of the root 3 -W-Y, if treated (irregularly) as a 
“hollow root,” is *i 3 taya ; the imperfect third person feminine would be *ta 3 tayu and 
elision of the final root consonant would give ta 3 td, as in the poem. 

328 QZumar 39:53. 

329 QNisa’ 4:116. 

330 The syntax and the sense of the passage are somewhat problematic. 

331 According to a commentator (Abu ‘Ubayd al-Bakri, Simt al-la 3 ali, p. 432) her teeth are 
compared to white camomile, her dark gums to silver ore, and her saliva with wine made 
from raisins. 

332 The interpretation of jurrida (“was despatched”?) is not wholly clear and here it has 
been taken as a possible mistake for juwwida, cf .jadajawdan “to be copious (rain).” 

333 Qarqaf, as a word for wine, is usually explained as “making the drinker shiver,” apparently 
a recommendation; “potent” will do. Isfanti s derived from “absinthe,” i.e., wormwood. 

334 This verse is rather obscure; cf. Lyall, The Mufaddaliyat, ii, 98,100, on line 75 of an ode 
by ‘Abdah ibn al-Tablb, (“the flagon was a mixing bowl, like the middle of a wild ass”), 
where it is suggested that “the bowl is compared to the belly of a wild ass because it is 
constantly being refilled,” the animal having to drink frequently. Perhaps the color is 
what is meant: the amphora is coated with black pitch. 

335 The meaning of the word hazim is unclear; it seems to denote a kind of sound; the noise 
of the fermenting wine is often described in Arabic wine poetry, as it is in the following 
line. In that case it apparently is a different kind of noise to that in the next line. It is also 
somewhat odd that the words naqis and hazim are masculine, whereas wine is usually 
feminine in Arabic, as in the rest of the passage. 

336 QWaqi'ah 56:37. 

337 Arabs traditionally clean the teeth and the gums with brushes made of twigs of aromatic 
wood. 

338 Bint al-Shati”s edition has mawsuman ; we read marsuman, as in the poem. 

339 The poem is found in the celebrated second/eighth century anthology al-Mufaddaliyyat 
(see Lyall’s translation and commentary, pp. 73-78). 

340 Al-Rabab is a woman’s name often found in early Arabic love poetry. The poet speaks 
about himself, shifting to the first person singular in the next line. 
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341 The female reproacher, a stock figure in many poems, represents the voice of reason, 
warning the poet-hero against reckless spending or engaging in hazardous ventures. 

342 Q.Fatir 35:34-35. 

343 The poet seems to be speaking about himself here (perhaps quoting someone else). 
There is a confusing shift of pronouns in the complete poem. 

344 Presumably his guest, implied in the first line. 

345 According to Islamic belief, those in Paradise are restored to the prime of their life 
physically and mentally. 

346 The verse is from the most celebrated of the Muallaqah odes. 

347 The word khalV, in al-Ma'arri’s time, normally meant “shameless, profligate, depraved,” 
but here its older sense of “repudiated (e.g., a son by his father)” is certainly relevant. 

348 Literally, “May God not break your mouth!” 

349 The early critic Ibn Sallam al-Jumahi (d. ca. 232/846), in his Tabaqat fuhul al-shu'ara 3 
( The Categories of the Master Poets) lists in his first class Imru’ al-Qays, al-Nabighah 
al-Dhubyani, Zuhayr, and al-A‘sha. 

350 Al-A‘sha, “the night blind,” married this woman but did not like her and divorced her. 
His parting poem addresses her as a chaste and blameless woman (see al-Isfahani, 
Aghani, ix, 121-22). 

351 A common idiom for someone who indiscriminately produces or accepts good and bad. 

352 Perhaps the word gharirah “innocent, inexperienced” implies a comparison of the girl 
to a gazelle or oryx cow. 

353 The sense is possibly obscene: her pale belly is like a scent box (possibly made of ivory) 
and he is about to (re)fill her “cup.” 

354 QWaqi'ah 56:19. 

355 Compare above, §5.4 (al-A'sha was allowed to enter Paradise on condition that he would 
not drink any wine there). 

356 This refers to the way a Bedouin Arab sits, with legs drawn up and wrapped in his garment. 

357 The caliph al-Amln (r. 193-8/809-13). 

358 The “arbitration,” a key moment in Islamic history, was between ‘All ibn Abi Talib, the 
fourth caliph, and his opponent Mu'awiyah (who became the first Umayyad caliph). 
The Kharijites (“Seceders”), fervent partisans of‘All at first, became fierce opponents 
because he consented to the arbitration; but some abstained from fighting. 

359 Just as in the Christian tradition, Islam has its recording angels, who keep account of 
good and bad deeds (see Q.Anam 6:61). As the Sheikh says, God, being Omniscient, 
does not really need them (and this being so, there is no reason why they should 
especially fear a passing angel. Is the author mocking orthodox belief?). 
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360 One of the many appellations of wine, perhaps because of its fragrance or its color. 

361 The following lines are from the “amatory introduction” of a poem that satirizes Abu 
Sufyan, the leading Meccan adversary of the Prophet. 

362 Interpretation uncertain: is al-ghita 3 the “covering” of the woman or the darkness of the 
night? Does the suffix -ha refer to the woman or the stars? 

363 The masculine form of the verb {yakunu ) is odd; but it could refer to “saliva” rather than 
the woman. 

364 Here and on several other occasions Bint al-Shati’ has completed the customary formula 
after a mention of the Prophet by adding wa-sallama (“and give [him] peace”). We have 
given the original text. 

365 Hassan and others had accused ‘A’ishah, the Prophet’s young wife, of improper behavior 
with a young man who had picked her up after she had inadvertently been left behind by 
the caravan with which she was traveling. The Prophet’s initial doubts were repelled by 
a revelation from God and the accusers were flogged. Mariyah and her sister Sirin were 
Coptic slaves, given to Muhammad by the Byzantine governor of Egypt; Muhammad 
took Mariyah as his concubine and gave Sirin to Hassan. 

366 Ibrahim died before he was two years old. 

367 The verse is discussed by SIbawayh and later grammarians. The predicate after yakunu 
(“is”) should take the accusative; since the nominative ending of ma 3 u (“water”) is 
secured by the rhyme, this must be the subject (with c asalun, “honey”), and mizajaha 
must be the predicate, taking the accusative. It is unusual to have an indefinite subject 
and a definite predicate like this, and a poetic license is assumed. In the second version 
a rather contrived explanation for the odd nominative ma 3 u has been given: it is a short¬ 
ening of a sentence such as “and water (is also mixed with it).” It has also been argued 
that yakunu is “superfluous” here, in which case “its mixture being honey and water” is a 
nominal, verbless sentence in which all nouns have the nominative. 

368 The verse (from the same poem) is cast as a statement, but a rhetorical question is surely 
intended (as is found in other sources that have a-man instead of fa-man). 

369 Arabic grammar distinguishes between two kinds of relative clause: one attached to a 
definite antecedent, in which case a relative pronoun is needed, and another attached 
to an indefinite antecedent, in which case a relative pronoun is not used (as in English 
“a man I know”). The problem is whether the relative pronoun man should be inter¬ 
preted as “he who” (definite) or “one who” (indefinite). 

370 He belonged to Khazraj, one of the two leading tribes settled in Medina. He was accused 
of cowardice during the “Battle of the Ditch” at Medina and the subsequent raid against 
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the Banu Qurayzah (5/627) when the Meccans attacked the Muslims (see, e.g., al-Aghani, 
iv, 164-66 and Ibn Ishaq, The Life of Muhammad, trans. A. Guillaume, p. 458). 

371 QAnfal8:i6, 

372 All were poets. The “Camel-herd” died ca. 96/714; the others were born in the pre-Islamic 
period and died after the coming of Islam. 

373 The beginning of the poem rhyming in -zu (a rare rhyme), famous for its description of 
a bow. The poem opens with the customary motif of the deserted places where the poet 
reminisces about his meeting with the beloved and her tribe. 

374 QMursalat 77:41-43. 

375 Literally, “things.” Perhaps he refers to his poetry, made for the sake of gain. 

376 Meaning unclear. 

377 The sense of these lines is obscure. 

378 Or “I see.” 

379 Harsha is a mountain pass near Mecca. The sense is “either way leads to Mecca” or, 
in English, “All roads lead to Rome”; Ibn Ahmar means that both interpretations are 
valid. The line is by c Aqil ibn ‘Ullafah, a younger contemporary of Ibn Ahmar. 

380 QHajj 22:2. 

381 viz. the “earthquake of the Hour” at the Resurrection. 

382 The place where mankind will be gathered after the Resurrection (see below, §11.1). 

383 The words “For a wine” have been added; it seems that something is missing; or perhaps 
the wine (with its effects) serves as another secundum comparationis for “the prime of 
youth.” 

384 This word and subsequent enigmatic descriptions in the poem will be discussed later. 

385 We follow the interpretation of this line by Ibn Qutaybah, Ma ( ani, p. 463: and fi sukri 
shababi ka-dhalika idh laha ( an matiyyatih. 

386 The poem seems to describe a rain cloud (but see the poet’s explanation, below). Such 
metonyms, instead of straightforward nouns, are extremely common in early Arabic 
poetry. 

387 Bint al-Shati’ has another interpretation: “When its tongue is split (to prevent it from 
sucking), it is a bazil (camel whose first teeth have come through).” Here the interpreta¬ 
tion of early commentators has been followed. Another interpretation is given by Ibn 
Qutaybah, Maani, p. 463: “when it is chewing the cud its eye-teeth appear”; it means 
the animal looks healthy and young. 

388 Another possible interpretation of sharab qayl in line 3 is “a drink (of wine) at midday.” 
That the poet does not mention it is understandable, in view of his diminished memory; 
but one would have expected the Sheikh to do so. 
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389 See QNajm 53:61: «while you make merry». 

390 The great Kitab al-Aghani by Abu 1 -Faraj al-Isfahanl (d. ca. 363/972), devoted to singers, 
musicians, and especially poets. For the verses, with some variants, see viii, 326. There, the 
“two locusts of‘Ad” are said to belong to ‘Abd Allah ibn Jud'an, who lived shortly before 
the coming of Islam; they cannot have been identical with the two singers from ancient 
times and “locust” was obviously a general nickname for singers, as ‘Amr will explain. 

391 The opening of a famous poem by the pre-Islamic poet ‘Abid ibn al-Abras. 

392 The poet makes a spurious connection between zabarjad (peridot, or chrysolite) and 
zibrij (“ornamentation”); the words are not related (; zabarjad is to be connected with 
zumurrud, Targumic Hebrew z e margad, Greek smaragdos, English “emerald,” ultimately 
probably from Sanskrit). 

393 The author of al- c Ayn is said to be al-Khalil ibn Ahmad. He will appear later in the text. The 
word salakhdam (“strong camel”) is connected here with salkham (“big and strong”). 

394 There are nouns, such as zabarjad, that have five consonants, but verbal roots always 
have either three or four. In the present example the last consonant of zabarjad is 
ignored in yuzabriju (which can be translated as “he peridots”). The same happens with 
the formation of so-called “broken” plurals. 

395 A word taken from Persian, it is also the name under which a famous and very Arab poet 
is known (see below, §17.3.3). 

396 The Arabic term, masdar, literally means “place from which something proceeds, place 
of origin.” 

397 The corresponding verbs are daraba (“to strike”) and karuma (“to be noble”). Thus, e.g., 
al-rajulu daribun (“the man is striking”) =yadribu l-rajulu (“the man strikes”), al-rajulu 
karimun (“the man is noble”) = yakrumu l-rajulu. 

398 Translation uncertain. 

399 One wonders if Abu l-‘Ala J chose this line because the words hatta tas’ama l-dlna could 
also be interpreted (wrongly) as “until she is bored with religion.” The known versions 
of this famous poem (e.g., in the anthologies Jamharat ash'ar al- c arab and Muntaha 
l-talab ) have ta c rifa (“she knows”) instead of tas'ama (“she is bored with”). 

400 Nothing is known about Ibn Muqbil’s active participation in the conflicts between ‘All 
ibn Abi Talib and his various opponents. 

401 QFatir 35:37. 

402 Reading al-aman, as in Bint al-ShatP’s ninth edition (earlier editions had al-ayman). 

403 QBaqarah 2:281. 

404 The Sheikh (or rather the author) has an irritating habit of using unusual words and 
explaining them himself; it has been imitated in the translation. 
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405 QMa'arij 70:4-5. For eloquent descriptions of the arid plain where the waiting humans, 
naked and barefoot, crowding together, are tormented by heat and thirst, see, e.g., 
al-Ghazali (d. 505/1111), Ihya c ulum al-din, iv, 512-15: “the place of assembling and its 
people,” “the sweating,” “the length of the Day of Resurrection,” all of it supported with 
relevant quotations from Qur’an and Hadith. 

406 The beginning of a qasidah by the pre-Islamic poet Imru’ al-Qays; not his famous 
Muallaqah but another, with a near-identical opening line. The rhyme is -am, which 
accommodates the name Ridwan in the genitive. 

407 The opening of a poem by the famous poet Jarir (d. 111/729), rhyming in -ana, which 
suits the name Ridwan in the accusative. 

408 QSaba’34:2. 

409 Rabl'ah and Mudar are two ancient ancestors of the Arabs, giving their names to large 
tribal confederations. Labld’s father was also called Rabl'ah. 

410 A common image for something impossible. 

411 For this and other elegies on Hamzah, see Guillaume’s translation of Ibn Ishaq’s al-Slrah 
al-nabawiyyah, The Life of the Prophet, p. 420 (with several other elegies composed after 
the battle, pp. 404-26). 

412 Q'Abasa 80:37, on the Day of Judgment. 

413 Customary phrase for addressing or speaking of caliphs, in particular ‘All. 

414 cf., e.g., QHaqqah 69:18-23, «On that day you will be exposed, not one secret of yours 
will be concealed. Then as for him who is given his writ in his right hand, he will say, 
“Here it is, read my writ! I thought that I should meet my reckoning.” He will be in a 
pleasing life, in a lofty Garden, its clusters within reach». 

415 The syntax of this verse has been discussed extensively by the grammarians (see, e.g., 
‘Abd al-Qadir al-Baghdadi, Khizanat al-adab, x, 472-84). It is not clear why al-ma 1 could 
be nominative. 

416 Muqtawi is derived from the root Q-W-Y (form VIII: “to appropriate”); there is some con¬ 
fusion with the root Q-T-W, giving muqtawi “taking as a servant” and maqtawiyy “servant.” 

417 Al-Zafayan al-Sa‘dI (fl. ca. 80/700). 

418 Or ta’biyah; see e.g. Ibn Manzur, Lisan al- c Arab s.v. *-B-Y. 

419 The verse is quoted anonymously in SIbawayh’s grammar on account of the word order 
(normal would be al-mar’u dhi’bun in yalqa l-rusha or al-mar 3 u c inda l-rusha in yalqaha 
fa-huwa dhib); later grammarians argue that the suffix in yadrusuhu “he studies it” 
cannot refer to qur 3 an, because it is not compatible with the preposition li- in lil-qur 3 an, 
which already has the function of defining the direct object, and therefore the suffix 
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must refer to an implied verbal noun darsan “studying.” Al-Ma'arri clearly thinks this 
reasoning is faulty. 

420 In full: The Proof Concerning the Seven Variant Readings (of the Qur'an). The consonants 
of the Qur’anic text can be read in several ways; seven versions are recognized as equally 
valid and canonical. See also below, n. 696. 

421 In Islamic law written documents are considered valid and legally binding only when 
two or more witnesses can testify to their validity. 

422 Some Islamic scholars are of the view that repentance shortly before one’s death will not 
save one from Hell. 

423 The place where the believers will meet the Prophet on the Day of Judgment; see, e.g., 
A.J. Wensinck, entry “Hawd” in EI2, III, 286. 

424 The Prophet’s descendants. 

425 This is a customary formula written by copyists at the end of a manuscript. 

426 See, e.g., Q Yunus 10:19, Hud 11:110, Fussilat 41:45: «but for a word that preceded from 
your Lord» (to postpone Judgment). 

427 QAnbiya’ 21:101-03; “it” refers to Hell. 

428 They all died young, without issue. 

429 The word “imam” has several meanings; here it refers to ‘All and his male descendants 
mentioned before. 

430 See above, n. 259. 

431 Al-Jahjalul (if he is a real person at all) has not been identified. 

432 The sense is rather obscure. The words ila l-wara are (possibly intentionally) ambigu¬ 
ous: “toward people” and “backward” (as a poetic license for ila l-wara'). 

433 In his famous book, the first and most authoritative Arabic grammar. 

434 i.e., in the days when things were all right. One would expect “the people” to be in the 
nominative, but the particle wa-, usually meaning “and,” sometimes means “together 
with,” in which case it is followed by the accusative. 

435 Since man is mortal and subject to decay, even being healthy implies sickness. 

436 i.e., she is shameless and does not mind doing unpleasant things. 

437 i.e., she took a pail to an udder decked with muck. 

438 Visiting women at night is an extremely common theme in Arabic poetry; but visiting 
old women is a rarity. 

439 A variant (Ibn Qutaybah, al-Shir, p. 393) has zubd (“butter”) instead of zad (“food”). 
Buttermaking is described in the poem (see below); the precise meaning of some verses 
is rather obscure. 

440 Traditionally blue eyes are considered inauspicious. 
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441 He is carrying a pair of skins filled with milk, presumably on a yoke. 

442 As is made clear by additional verses in another source (Ibn Qutaybah, Ma'drii , pp. 599- 
600), the woman tastes the milk approvingly and then churns it to make butter. This 
seems to be the meaning; but several things remain unclear. Ibn Qutaybah has fa-ghussat 
taraqihi bi-safrd’aja'datin \fa- ( anha tusadihi wa- e anha turawidu. In * alayha tuanlhi, ‘ala 
may have the same function as in the earlier phrase turiduni c ala l-zadi/zubdi : “for the sake 
of it (the butter) she (the woman) suffered (or: kept herself busy with) him (the man).” 

443 An allusion to the common Qur’anic expression, on the people in Paradise: «there is 
no fear upon them, nor will they grieve», e.g. QBaqarah 2:35, 62,112, Al ‘Imran 3:170. 

444 Making a panegyric poem. 

445 Apparently the Arabs in Paradise live according to their tribal affiliations. Labld’s tribe, 
‘Amir ibn Sa‘sa‘ah, is part of the large federation called Qays, a major branch of the 
“North Arabs.” 

446 The passage exploits an untranslatable play on words: the Arabic word bayt means not 
only “tent” or “house” but also “line of verse.” 

447 The verses seem to demonstrate that the Lord is more concerned with piety than with 
good poetry. 

448 The verse is by al-Mutanakhkhil. 

449 Al-hur al-'in: the paradisial damsels or “houris” (see QDukhan 44:54, Tur 52:20, 
Waqi'ah 56:22). 

450 The two merciless “girls” are the two grinding millstones. 

451 Abu l-‘Ala’, exceptionally in Islam, was a vegan who preached abstinence from meat, 
fish, eggs, milk, and honey, in order not to harm animals. 

452 QZukhruf43:71-73. 

453 QTur 52:24. 

454 Ka‘b ibn Malik, a contemporary of the Prophet, in a boasting poem (the original has 
“our shelters” instead of “his doors”). 

455 A vulture ( nasr) is proverbial in Arabic for its longevity. Surayy has not been identified; 
on Kuwayy see WKAS I, 582b; it is called “one of the rain stars” in the dictionary Lisdn 
al-Arab. Nasr is also the name of two stars: al-nasr al-ta’ir (Altair, or alpha Aquilae) and 
al-nasr al-waqi (alpha Lyrae). Perhaps these two stars are called Kuwayy and Surayy, 
and here used for longevity because they are both “vultures.” In al-Ma‘arri, al-Fusul 
wa-l-ghdydt, p. 148, Kuwayy is also used to denote longevity. 

456 All of them famous male singers. 

457 Famous female singers from the early Abbasid period. They started their careers as 
highly trained and educated slave girls, bought for large sums by caliphs, viziers, and 
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others. Several of them, such as Tnan (for a time a girl friend of the poet Abu Nuwas) 
were also poets. 

458 i.e., lived in the pre-Islamic period of “ignorance” (jahiliyyah ). 

459 The Sheikh will see Aws in Hell (below, §17.9.1). There is much confusion in the sources 
not only about the ascription but also concerning the text of this poem. For an English 
translation of one version, see Lyall, The Diwans ofAbid ibn al-Abras of Asad, and Amir 
ibn at-Tufail, of Amir ibn Sa'sa'ah, pp. 59-60. 

460 The “tubes” or “pipes” ( anabib) puzzled the critics. The use of the word is criticized 
in al-'Askari, Sina c atayn, p. 79. He suggests that “it could mean the ducts in the pome¬ 
granate;” al-Zamakhsharl, Asas al-balaghah (s.v. N-B-B ) says that anabib is “figurative 
(majaz )” here. 

461 Jiran al-Awd is a nickname, meaning “leather whip made from an old camel stallion,” 
an expression he used in a poem in which he threatens his two wives with a whipping. 
He refers to himself by this nickname in the present poem, in which he describes a noc¬ 
turnal adventure. 

462 Poets often mention the “humming of the jinn,” apparently the “singing sands,” a well 
known phenomenon of desert lands. It has been shown that the sound of “the singing 
dunes,” when it is real and not caused by one’s imagination in the stillness of the desert, 
may be the result, under particular circumstances, of the friction of sand grains against 
one another. See Hogan, “Dunes Alive with the Sand of Music”; Merali, “Dune Tune: 
The Greatest Hits.” 

463 This verse is not found in the poem of the same meter and rhyme in his Diwan. 

464 ‘Amr ibn Adi, pre-Islamic king of al-Hirah, is connected with the famous ancient legend 
about Jadhimah, “the Leprous” and al-Zabba’, the Arabian queen in whom memories 
of Queen Zenobia survive. Jadhimah had two drinking companions, Malik and Aqil. 
‘Amr ibn Kulthum (sixth century ad) was also connected with al-Hirah. The lines are 
from his only famous poem, one of the seven Muallaqat but are not found in all versions. 

465 The author again uses a very rare word and immediately explains it. 

466 Ibn Qutaybah, in his book on poetry and poets, condemns these lines as “obviously 
constrained and badly composed.” It is perhaps the meter (with its eight syllables per 
hemistich, much shorter than average) that makes it suitable for dancing. 

467 See QWaqi'ah 56:17 and Insan 76:19. 

468 Compare hadiths quoted by al-Ghazall, Ihya 3 ‘ulum al-din, iv, 540: “Ibn Mas'ud said, 
The messenger of God, God bless and preserve him, said: Truly, you will merely look 
at a bird in Paradise and desire it, and it will fall before you, roasted.” “Hudhayfah said, 
The messenger of God, God bless and preserve him, said: There are birds in Paradise 
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like Bactrian camels. Abu Bakr, may God be pleased with him, asked: Are they nice, 
messenger of God? He answered: Nicer than they are those who eat them, and you, 
Abu Bakr, will be among those who eat them!” The following Quranic quotations are 
QYa Sin 36:78 and Baqarah 2:260. 

469 The parenthesis is an editorial addition. 

470 The conjunction li-, when followed by a subjunctive, means “so that, in order that”; when 
followed by a jussive (which in this case has the same form as the subjunctive) it expresses 
an order or invitation (“let my heart be reassured”). Since God cannot be commanded, 
it functions as a prayer. 

471 QBaqarah 2:259; according to most commentators the speaker (not named in the Qur’an) 
is ‘Uzayr (sometimes identified as Ezra) or the “Green Man”, al-Khadir. God made him die 
for a hundred years and then brought him back to life; Azar is one of the Arabic names for 
Lazarus (cf. John 11:1-46). 

472 The verse is from a poem in the famous collection al-Mufaddaliyyat. 

473 The Central Asian, “Bactrian” camel has two humps and is bigger than the Arabian, 
one-humped camel. 

474 Morphological patterns in Arabic are expressed by means of the “dummy” root F- c -L (of 
the verb fa'ala “to do”); prosodists do the same for metrical feet (e.g .,fa c ulun is short- 
long-long). Here the three root consonants are given, alternatively, as C 1? C 2 , C 3 . The 
pattern of iwazzah is discussed, e.g., by Ibn Jinni (d. 392/1002), al-Khasd’is, iii, 6-7. 

475 The grammatical “school” of Basra (to which al-Mazinl belongs) traditionally accords a 
greater role to analogy in formulating grammatical rules than the rival “school” of Kufa, 
which is more tolerant of irregularities sanctioned by actual usage. 

476 > iC 1 C 2 aC 3 ah would give *Ywayah; Arabic phonotactic rules would automatically change 
7 ’into Hy, the sequence yw into yy, and ay a into a, giving * iyydh . 

477 A verse from a famous poem by al-Afwah al-Awdi; the authenticity of the poem is dubi¬ 
ous (see al-Jahiz, Hayawan, vi, 275, 280). 

478 A verse often quoted as a proverb, attributed to several poets (Ma‘n ibn Aws, Malik ibn 
Fahm al-Azdi, or Aqll ibn ‘Ullafah), on being shot by one’s own son. 

479 The great poet Imru’ al-Qays (first half of sixth century ad ). The first quotation is from 
his Muallaqah ; the poet (addressing himself) reminisces about his amorous adventures. 

480 QRahman 55:58. 

481 The Sheikh uses two Arabic forms of the word, the usual kafur and the rare qafur. 

482 By al-Husayn ibn Mutayr (d. ca. 179/786), on the Abbasid caliph al-Mahdl. 

483 QWaqi'ah 56:35-38. 
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484 The English word “houri,” now no longer well known, goes back, via Persian, Turkish 
and French, to Arabic hiir (plural of hawra ’), the word used in the Qur’an and here for 
the “black-eyed damsels” in Paradise. 

485 Compare 1 Cor. 2:9 (which is not about damsels). 

486 Heavy posteriors are part of the ideal beauty in classical Arabic love poetry, whether on 
women or boys; the standard poetic simile is that of the sand hill or dune. 

487 QSaffat 37:51-57. 

488 Afdrlt, plural of ( ifrlt (“afreet, afrit”), a demon of the more malicious kind; the general 
word for demons is jinn (singular jinni, “jinnee, djinnee, genie”). 

489 See QAhqaf 46:29-32 and Jinn 72:1-16, respectively. 

490 The maradah (sg. marid ), a particularly evil kind of jinn, who rebelled with Satan 
against God. 

491 All editions have la ka-l-hdqin min al-ihalah; the negative particle la is problematical, 
because without it the idiom refers to a person with skill and experience: “someone 
who retains the melted fat (waiting to pour it until it cools down, so as not to burn 
the vessel)”; see the identical explanations in Abu ‘Ubayd al-Bakrl, Fasl al-maqal, 298; 
a\- c Askan,Jamharat al-amthal, ii, 135; al-Maydani, Majma c al-amthal, i, 76. Apparently, 
the word la is a mistake, perhaps a misreading of and “I am,” on the part of the author 
or a scribe. However, an interpretation that retains the word la has been proposed by 
Gregor Schoeler and Tilman Seidensticker: “(You have found) someone who (in rela¬ 
tion to the question, or the questioner) is like the moon to the halo, not like someone 
who suffers from strangury and cannot pass urine” (meaning that the jinnee’s knowl¬ 
edge pours forth freely). 

492 Thus, instead of “al-Khaytha'ur” as found in the manuscripts. Khayta c ur is an unusual 
word for “mirage” or “fata morgana”; shaysaban is said to mean “male ant” or perhaps 
“termite mound.” 

493 This refers, of course, to Arabic. Al-Khalll ibn Ahmad was the first to describe and sys¬ 
tematize the meters (some of which are hardly ever found but were constructed for the 
sake of his system). 

494 Twigs of the arak tree were used as toothbrushes or toothpicks. 

495 The first half of the opening line of the Mu c allaqah by ImnT al-Qays, probably the most 
famous verse in Arabic. 

496 QHijr 15:26,15, 33. 

497 QRahman 55:15. 

498 He asks for the kunyah, a name beginning with Abu/Umm (“father/mother of”), usually 
followed by the name of the eldest son. 
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499 It is said in the Hadith (see, e.g., al-Zamakhshari, Kashshaf ad QWaqi'ah 56:37) that 
everyone in Paradise will always be thirty-three years old. 

500 It was believed that epilepsy was caused by a jinnee entering the body. 

501 Ihe following poem (obviously by al-Ma c arri himself) is a parody of a vaunting poem, 
in which a poet boasts of the virtues and heroic exploits of himself and his tribe; it is the 
most important poetic genre of pre- and early Islamic poetry. See Biirgel, “Les deux 
poemes autobiographiques du demon Khayta'ur.” 

502 Ghur, here used for the people living in the region of that name, a mountainous territory 
in present day Afghanistan. 

503 The Arabic tunbur is a long-necked stringed instrument. The word entered Europe as 
“pandore,” “pandora,” or “bandora”; “sitar” was chosen because it will be more familiar 
to most readers than “pandore.” 

504 A reference to QA'raf 7:143, where Musa (Moses) at Mt. Sinai expresses a desire to see 
God, which a human being cannot aspire to. 

505 References to the Persian Sassanids, who ruled from ad 224 until they were overthrown 
by the early Muslim conquests. Sasan was the eponymous founder of the dynasty. Shapur 
(Shahpur in Middle Persian, Sabur in Arabic) was the name of several Sassanian kings; 
the reference could be to Shapur II, who led punitive actions against the Arabs in the 
fourth century ad , acquiring the nickname “Shoulder-man” (Dhu 1 -aktaf) because of 
his habit of dislocating or piercing the shoulders of captives. Bahrain V (Middle Persian 
Vahram, r. 420-38) was called Bahrain Gur “the Onager” (Jur in Arabic) on account of 
his vigor. In the poem Gur/Jur is mistaken for the Persian town of that name. 

506 Israfil, one of the archangels, will blow the trumpet on the Last Day. The blast on the 
trumpet is often referred to in the Qur’an (without Israfil being mentioned). 

507 See Q72, Surat al-Jinn (the “Surah of the Jinn”). 

508 Abu Hadrash literally quotes the Qur’anic text (QJinn 72:1-2); the Arabic for “recitation” 
is qur’an. 

509 As is told in the Qur’an and the relevant exegesis (QHijr 15:18, Jinn 72:8-9), some jinn 
were eavesdropping on God’s High Council, whereupon they were pelted by angels with 
meteors or shooting stars. 

510 The line describes an oryx bull. 

511 This follows James Montgomery’s interpretation (The Vagaries of the Qasidah, pp. 120, 
123-24, with several parallels); tunub (“tent-rope”) should therefore be taken as pars pro 
toto, standing for a tent. 
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512 This long poem is again a parody with self-praise as its main theme. It alludes to numer¬ 
ous common motifs, such as the abandoned abodes at the beginning. It contains some 
rather abrupt transitions, wholly in the style of early poetry. 

513 The Prophet belonged to Hashim, the leading clan of the tribe of Quraysh. 

514 The stoning of married fornicators is not mentioned in the Qur’an but mentioned in the 
Hadith. 

515 The text has Shas, said to be a road near Mecca. Other manuscripts have Shash, i.e., 
the town better known as Tashkent, which is better suited to the hyperbolical vaunting 
(compare the broad geography in the preceding poem). It is slightly odd, however, that 
it should be linked with the obscure Alwah instead of, e.g., Mecca. 

516 Sulayman (Solomon) is the master of demons in Islamic lore; the motif of the jinnee in a 
bottle is familiar from the Thousand and One Nights. 

517 Literally “a single divorce,” which is easily revoked, unlike a triple divorce, after which 
the husband can only remarry the same woman after she has been married to someone 
else first. 

518 In Arabic poetry the mouth of the beloved is often said to taste like wine. 

519 According to Arabic lore the lute ( al- c ud ) was invented by Lamak (Lamech), a few 
generations after Cain; there is a grisly story that the construction was inspired by the 
decomposing body parts of a young son of his. The two companions are presumably 
Lamak s son Tubal (cf. Biblical Jubal or Tubal), the inventor of the drum and tambou¬ 
rine, and his daughter Dilal (cf. Biblical Zillah, who is Lantech's wife), who invented 
stringed instruments. Compare Gen. 4:21-22. 

520 Legendary long-lived pre-Islamic sage, associated with Ad; he is mentioned in the 
Qur’an (QLuqman 31:12 ff.) in the Sura that bears his name. Many maxims and fables 
were later attributed to him. Other sources, including a verse by the pre-Islamic poet 
Tarafah, mention Luqman (the same?) as a famous player of may sir, an ancient Arab 
gambling game. 

521 A reference to the motif often found in early Arabic poems in which the poet renounces 
his youthful follies once he is old. 

522 The three main battles between the unbelieving Meccans and the Muslims led by the 
Prophet, which took place in 2/624, 3/625, and 5/627, respectively. 

523 According to Muslim tradition angels fought on the Muslim side at the battle of Badr. 

524 This refers to a well-known tradition according to which the angels who intervened in 
the battle of Badr wore yellow turbans. 

525 Hayzum is said to be the horse of Jibrll (Gabriel). 
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526 Zaynab and Lamls are typical women’s names found in early Arabic poetry; see above, 
§ 9 - 3 - 1 - 

527 Bilqls is the Arabic name of the Queen of Sheba. 

528 Al-Mundhir’s dynasty is the Lakhmid Dynasty. 

529 A reference to the jinn who had listened to God’s high council (see above, §15.2.6). 
Abu Hadrash had apparently done the same, from his lowly place in Paradise. 

530 In a crucial battle the Muslims defeated a Byzantine force at the river al-Yarmuk, south 
of Damascus, in 15/636. 

531 At the “Battle of the Camel” (36/656) All, the fourth caliph, defeated his rivals al-Zubayr 
and Talhah, who were supported by Muhammad’s widow, A’ishah; she witnessed the 
fight seated on a camel. 

532 The Banu Dabbah were a tribe that fought on the losing side at the Battle of the Camel. 

533 The protracted Battle of Siffin (37/657), on the upper Euphrates, between the caliph 
All and his rival Mu‘awiyah (who was to be the first Umayyad caliph a few years later), 
ended in stalemate. 

534 On the heels of the Battle of Siffin, ‘All had to fight his former partisans who had been dis¬ 
appointed about his assent to arbitration and had become fierce opponents. He defeated 
them at al-Nahrawan (here shortened to al-Nahr, “the river”) in Iraq in 38/658. 

535 A proverb; i.e., with a similar metaphor, the admonition fell on fertile ground. 

536 ‘Utbah ibn Abi Lahab married Ruqayyah, a daughter of the Prophet, before the latter’s 
mission, but divorced her when Muhammad began to preach Islam. In spite of‘Utbah’s 
later conversion to Islam, the curse seems to have worked. His father Abu Lahab, an 
uncle of Muhammad, is the object of a curse in Q111, Surat al-Masad. 

537 Uhban ibn al-Akwa‘ (or ibn Aws), nicknamed Mukallim al-Dhi’b (“Spoke with Wolf”). 
One day, while Uhban is herding his sheep, a wolf grabs one of them. Uhban goes after 
the wolf, who stops and speaks: “Why do you want to rob me of the livelihood God has 
given me?” Uhban is amazed that the wolf can speak, but the wolf replies, “Yet more 
amazing is that God’s messenger is preaching in Mecca!” Then Uhban converts to Islam. 

538 He and al-Hutay’ah exchanged a series of lampoons; a complaint by al-Zibriqan to the 
caliph ‘Umar led to al-Hutay’ah’s imprisonment in Medina. 

539 The word here rendered as “marker mountain,” ' alam , is any sign, a post or natural fea¬ 
ture such as a hill or mountain, that may serve as a road marker. The word ra’s (“head”) 
can also mean “mountaintop.” Unfortunately for Sakhr, the metaphor has been taken 
literally in Hell. 
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540 In English, “Satan” is the devil’s name; Arabic reverses this, for al-Shaytan (“the Satan,” 
or the devil) is the more general designation, whereas his name (used here) is Iblis (pos¬ 
sibly derived from Greek diabolos and cognate with “devil”). 

54 1 Q_Qiyamah 75:35; the interpretation of the verse is uncertain. It could also mean “nearer 
to you and nearer.” 

542 Q_A‘raf7:50. 

543 QBaqarah 2:25. 

544 Possibly he suggests that in addition to the “pure spouses” (i.e., wives) the “immortal 
youths” would also be available to the male believers. The question whether homosexual 
intercourse with them would be possible in the hereafter was seriously discussed by the 
theologians; for arguments pro and contra, see, e.g., al-Safadi, al-Wafi, ii, 84-85. 

545 The following lines are discontinuous fragments from a lengthy ode on a governor, 
composed in rajaz meter (hence the shorter lines). 

546 “On a morning before the subd were up.” 

547 The dictionaries identify it, not very convincingly, as “wild swallow,” “a bird like the 
eagle,” and “a bird with water-repellent feathers” (apparently a water fowl). The editor of 
Bashshar’s poetry, Muhammad al-Tahir ibn Ashur, explains subd as the plural of asbad, 
“long-haired,” referring to oryxes, but this is not confirmed by other attestations. 

548 The crow, bird of ill omen, is often described as announcing the separation of lovers. 

549 Identification uncertain: surad has been translated as “shrike” ( EIz , vii, 906b, 951b s.v. 
“nahl” and “naml”), “magpie” ( EI2 , iii, 307a, s.v. “hayawan”), “sparrow hawk” and “green 
woodpecker” (both in Hava, al-Fara’id al-durriyyah). 

550 A strange explanation of the hopping of crows, perhaps forgivable in a blind man. 

551 The translation follows that of Ullmann, DerNeger, p. 50: “einen, der ... einem Abes- 
sinier im Dauerregen gleicht.” The verse is not found elsewhere. 

552 See above, Gh §§15.2.2 and 14.1 and below, §20.1. 

553 The Arabic text only gives the beginnings of the lines, which have here been given in full. 

554 Writers on poetic metrics mention such extra-metrical irregularities in early poetry; 
but they would never allow it in later verse. 

555 This line, describing a beautiful woman, has received much commentary. One notes 
that the poet fails to settle the question, unless the answer is subsumed in his words 
“all these are good.” 

556 This reading would make the meter more regular. 

557 Root N-D-W, forms II and I, respectively. 

558 Root N-D-D. 
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559 In early poetry the second and sixth feet of tawil are sometimes SLSL (as in wa-qad nadat ) 
instead of SLLL (as in wa-qad naddat); in later, urban poetry this is extremely rare. 

560 According to the commentators the Yemenis used to write deeds and covenants on palm 
leaves. 

561 The sixth foot of this verse is again SLSL instead of SLLL; moreover, the penultimate 
foot is SLL, which is highly unusual in this shortened form of tawll, which almost always 
ends with SLS SLL. The two following lines have the same irregularity. 

562 The poet, riding his dromedary, compares it to sitting on an ostrich. 

563 The metrical irregularity is found in the third foot (SLSL instead of LLSL, extremely 
unusual in the baslt meter). The “two men” are father and grandfather of the addressee, 
Harim ibn Sinan. 

564 A tentative translation of the somewhat obscure idha faniya wa-qaraba. 

565 From the famous Muallaqah; for the story connected with this verse, see below, §20.1. 

566 As quoted, ala rubba yawmin laka minhunna salihin, has a second foot SLLS, instead 
of SLLL, which is extremely rare. An alternative version, ala rubba yawmin salihin laka 
minhuma (with a pronominal suffix referring to only two women instead of more), 
is probably an attempt by a transmitter to remedy the fault. 

567 The particle ma has many functions; sometimes it is considered za’idah , “redundant,” 
in which case it may be “preventing” ( kaffah ) the influence of a preceding particle. Thus 
one finds innama huwa (nominative), even though the particle inna normally governs 
the accusative. 

568 If ma is za’idah but not kaffah , it has no influence at all, and in this case yawm would take 
the same genitive case as the word yawm in the first hemistich. 

569 In the quoted line, the lightened form siyama (“partic’lar”) is the only possible reading, 
whereas both forms scan correctly in Imru’ al-Qays’s line. 

570 The consonants w and y are considered “weak” because in various circumstances they 
change into the long vowels u and i, or disappear altogether. 

571 The great majority of classical Arabic poems have monorhyme ( aaaaaa ... ). Stanzaic 
or strophic forms (with rhyme schemes such as here: aaaab ccccb ddddb ) do not occur 
until later in Islamic times, notably in the Hispano-Arabic muwashshah (“girdle poem”) 
and zajal, with their hotly debated similarity to the Proven9al poetry of the trouba¬ 
dours. It is utterly unlikely that Imru’ al-Qays should have composed the present poem. 

572 The Sheikh will later meet some rajaz specialists in a less posh part of Paradise, see 
below, §20.2. 

573 The poet’s camel. 
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574 The poem rhymes in -ami, so that haramu would not give a proper rhyme. Hadham and 
Qatam are womens names; they are among a number of names and nouns of the pattern 
C 1 aC 2 aC 3 that are indeclinable and end in -i (omitted in pausal forms in prose but in 
poetry usually lengthened to -i). In a list of all these forms (al-Suyutl, Muzhir, ii, 131-34) 
the form harami does not occur. 

575 The Abbasids (from 132/750). 

576 The poet says that his camel is so fast that that there seemed to be hardly any distance 
between places remote from one another. The verse ends in irmamu, again with the 
rhyme defect called iqwa\ 

577 “Adjacency” (linguists would speak of “attraction”) happens in Arabic when an adjec¬ 
tive receives an improper case ending “attracted” from an immediately preceding word, 
rather than from the word it qualifies; a well-known example from Imru’ al-Qayss 
Muallaqah is kabiru unasin fi bijadin muzammali (“an elder tribesman wrapped in a 
striped cloth”), where muzammal (“wrapped”) has attracted the genitive case of bijad 
(“cloth”) although it qualifies kabir (“elder tribesman”), nominative. 

578 Irmami, “my Irmam,” would rhyme perfectly but sound strange. 

579 A verse from an obscene passage in a longer poem; the sense is not wholly clear. 
Sa'd Allah and Judham are names of tribes; the words are a proverb. The syntax would 
require a nominative Judhamu but the rhyme demands Judhami, either genitive or, 
oddly, “my Judham.” 

580 The Helpers ( al-Ansar) are those Medinans who supported the Prophet after the Hijra. 

581 A play on words: jandal means “rock, stone.” 

582 A near-quotation of QMaryam 19:70; one must assume that the pre-Islamic Imru’ al- 
Qays has heard some Qur’an in Hell. 

583 The words “The Sheikh says,” have been added, for it is unlikely that the poet is still 
speaking: not only is what follows more characteristic of the Sheikh than of the poet, it is 
also difficult to explain how the sixth-century ad poet could know a verse by a poet who 
lived much later (see the next note). Instead of ankara “he disapproved” (Bint al-Shati’s 
edition) we read unkiru. 

584 al-Mughirah ibn Habna’ (d. 91/710); the verse is quoted in SIbawayh’s grammar. 

585 Instead of Harithah. 

586 Personal names, even if indefinite in form, are syntactically definite; personal names 
are normally derived from (indefinite) nouns, which are therefore original; e.g., 
muhammadun : “a much-praised person,” harithatun : “someone who cultivates much 
land,” giving the personal names Muhammad(un), Haritha(tu). 

587 The following two quotations have been taken from his Mu'allaqah. 
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588 The meaning of these words (literally, “a marked, bright thing”) is uncertain; the com¬ 
mentators generally seem to prefer to interpret them as “(wine I bought) for minted 
cash” but also give “(which I drunk) from a polished cup,” “(bought) for a camel treated 
with tar (i.e., protected against mange),” and “in a decorated garment” as possible mean¬ 
ings. Below, the poet shows his indifference to the matter. 

589 The opening hemistich of the Mu'allaqah. 

590 The reading and interpretation of the last sentence is rather obscure and the editor gives 
several possibilities. 

591 The lines are from a eulogy on Abu Dulaf, a general and patron of literature. The mean¬ 
ing is that the patron’s noble ancestors would already have “exhausted” panegyric 
poetry; there may also be an allusion to the fact that Abu Dulaf was himself an able poet. 

592 It is said that ‘Antarah composed this poem when still a slave. His father had beaten him 
when Sumayyah, his wife, had claimed that 'Antarah had tried to seduce her; but then 
she pitied her stepson, shedding tears. 

593 It is assumed that in the first half of this line the father is addressed. If, in the second half, one 
reads ' adhabuki , as given by the editor, the poet addresses Sumayyah (whose “torment,” is 
to see 'Antarah as a beaten slave); if one reads ' adhabuka (as, e.g., in al-BatalyawsI, Shark 
al-asHar al-sittah al-jahiliyyah and Ahlwardt’s The Divans ) the whole verse is addressed to 
the father, in which case ' adhabuka means “the punishment coming from you.” 

594 From the Mu'allaqah; the poet addresses his beloved, 'Ablah. 

595 The normal verb for “to love” uses form IV of the root H-B-B, the passive participle of 
which is muhabb; nevertheless, the common word for “loved,” mahbub , is derived from 
the base stem (I) of the verb even though this is seldom used. 

596 The form ihibbu, for uhibbu, is irregular; the prefix vowel i (instead of u ) is found in some 
ancient forms, remains of old Arabic dialect forms (and common in modern Arabic 
dialects). Pace the author, the verse is not quoted in Sibawayh’s grammar; it is found, 
anonymously, in various other sources, e.g., Ibn Qutaybah, c Uyun, iv, 43; Ibn Ya'ish, 
Shark al-Mufassal, ix, 47; al-Baghdadi, Khizanat al-adab, vii, 273, xi, 459. 

597 Instead of Mughirah, a common man’s name. 

598 In other words, the form ihibbu in the quoted verse is a variant of uhibbu (form IV), not 
of a non-existent *ahibbu (form I). 

599 The verse has been attributed to Ghaylan ibn Shuja' al-Nahshali. 

600 Or “nearer than 'Ubayd and Marshaq;” the sense is not clear. Other sources (al-Mubar- 
rad, al-Kamil; Ibn Manzur, Lisan al-Arab s.v. H-B-B ) have Mushriq instead of Murshaq. 
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6 01 Q_A 1 ‘Imran 3:31, the normal form being yuhbibkum; according to other sources (e.g., al- 
Mubarrad, al-Kamil ), Abu Raja’ read yahibbakum. Abu Raja 5 ‘Imran ibn Taym al-‘UtaridI 
died 105/723-24. 

602 A poem is very often compared to a string of pearls; the Arabic for “stringing,” nazm , 
also means “versifying, making poetry.” 

603 He speaks of his love. Both poems are found in the old anthology al-Mufaddaliyyat 
(see Lyall’s annotated translations, The Mufaddaliyat, ii, 327-41). 

604 These lines and the following four lines are from the first-mentioned poem. Rabl‘ah is 
the beloveds clan; Tharmada, its location uncertain, is apparently far away. Several pre¬ 
modern commentators suggest this could mean that the “well” is a grave: she will never 
come back and die in Tharmada 5 . 

605 Literally, “frown.” 

606 Instead of “their ailments” one could interpret it as “diseases caused by women.” A medi¬ 
eval commentator glosses it as “women’s characters.” 

607 The poem was composed on the occasion of a battle (the Battle of‘Ayn Ubagh) that took 
place in ad 554 between the Ghassanid king al-Harith al-A‘raj and the Lakhmid king al- 
Mundhir ibn Ma 5 al-Sama 5 of al-Hirah. The poet’s brother Sha’s had been taken prisoner 
and the poem closes with an appeal to al-Harith to free him. The petition was successful. 

608 In khabatta the t of the suffix has been assimilated to the t of the root; it would be difficult 
to do otherwise, although the Sheikh seems to take a different view. Here the word is 
spelled with tt, although the usual spelling would be khabatta. 

609 For yet another interpretation, see Sells, Desert Tracings , p. 18: “It’ll take you up and 
spin you around.” 

610 The long vowel u is analyzed (and written) as uw. 

611 All available sources have yahdi, which makes sense, unlike yahdhi (“he raves[?]”). 

612 An allusion to the opening of his Muallaqah: “Wake up girl, get your bowl, give us our 
morning drink!” (what follows makes it clear that wine rather than milk is intended). 

613 The rhyme vjovdL,jarayna, jars; all other lines end correctly in -ind or -una. 

614 The number of verses in ‘Amr’s MiTallaqah , in the current redactions, fluctuates 
between 93 and 115. 

615 See, e.g., Q_An‘am 6:70, Yunus 10:4 and passim. 

616 Referring to the second line of‘Amr’s Muallaqah: “(Wine) mixed, as if containing saf¬ 
fron, / when the water mingles with it; hot.” 

617 The former explanation derives sakhlna from the root S-Kh-Y, with a pronominal suffix 
-na, the latter from the root S-Kh-N. 
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618 Line 1 mentioned “the wines of al-Andarin”; Qasirin (not mentioned in the poem) is also 
said to be a place in Syria. The often-discussed ambiguity of the word sakhlna is surely 
unintentional and it is obvious that it means “hot.” 

619 Such as “forget.” 

620 Ka'b ibn Mamah and the poet Hatim al-TaT, both pre-Islamic, are proverbial for their 
generosity. On this idiomatic use of wa-la in comparisons, which acquires the sense of 
“even more than,” see, e.g., Wright, Grammar, ii, 333. 

621 The following verse is from his Mu'allaqah. 

622 Some commentators think that the “wild ass” is an allusion to a particular tribe; they 
also think that the words “vassal” and “protectors” (both from the root W-L-Y) here 
stand for “kinsmen.” 

623 The poem rhymes in -a 3 u, but one verse ends in sama’i. 

624 The rhyme words are Zamya and ahya, although strictly speaking they should both end 
in -a 3 , with glottal stop (a consonant). A final glottal stop, when not followed by a vowel 
(as in al-Harith’s poem) tends to disappear. 

625 The imperative Hsh (“live!”) has a short i because a long vowel in a closed syllable is not 
normally allowed in Arabic phonology. With the addition of the emphatic suffix -an the 
long f should be restored; but this would be unmetrical here. 

626 The second vowel in tasha 3 (of the verb sha 3 a - yasha 3 u) is short only because of the 
closed syllable. With the addition of the feminine suffix the length should be restored, 
which, again, would not scan here. 

627 Leaving a she-camel with some milk in the udder was supposed to make them conceive. 
Rather, says the poet (in a following verse), the milk should be offered to guests; after 
all, the animal might be stolen from you before it gives birth. 

628 Letting a camel die in this manner may have been a kind of sacrifice; it was seen as an 
indication that the pre-Islamic Arabs believed in the Resurrection. 

629 The word buhm is explained in the text as meaning ghurl, “uncircumcised (pi.).” This 
is a mistake on the part of al-Ma‘arri, based on a misinterpretation of a hadith in the 
collection of Ahmad ibn Hanbal, according to which the Prophet said that people at 
the Resurrection will be “naked, uncircumcised, and buhm,” a word he then explains as 
“without having anything with them.” This explanation, in its turn, is not confirmed by 
the dictionaries (the singular abham meaning “speaking a foreign language”). 

630 With Tarafah the Sheikh completes his series of meetings with the seven poets of the 
Muallaqat. The Mu'allaqah, from which the five following lines are taken, is famous for 
its long and detailed description of the poet’s camel. 
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631 Or more literally “nephew,” ibn akhl. Does this mean that Ibn al-Qarih and Tarafah 
are somehow related, belonging to the same tribe (Dubay'ah, Qays ibn ThaTabah)? 
The Sheikh’s family seems to have been obscure (Blachere, Analecta, p. 432). Or is akh 
simply “friend,” with ibn added because Tarafah died so young? 

632 The maysir game is played with marked arrow shafts. The poet hopes for his arrow to 
“reply,” i.e., to come out winning. “Scorched”: to harden the shafts; “beside the fire”: 
they are playing in winter. 

633 Since the particle an (“that”) is absent, Sibawayh reads ahduru, indicative rather than 
subjunctive. 

634 By al-Akhwas al-Yarbu'i (or al-Riyahi; d. ca. 50/670). The point is that the genitive 
naHbin (“croaking”) can only be justified by an implied laysa bi- “is not.” 

635 This expression is unclear. 

636 The meaning of the last line of this fragment (not found in Tarafah’s collected verse) is 
unclear; there is a reference to the game of maysir. 

637 Bint al-Shati’ is mistaken in thinking it was about a matter of rhyme (a form of sinad : 
in a poem with a rhyme ending in a consonant the preceding short vowels i and u may be 
freely used, but they should not be mixed with a, even though this is not uncommon in 
early poetry). Rather, it is about meter: the mixing, in the last foot of a verse or hemis¬ 
tich, of LL ( ta c sir, kallam, murghim ) and SSL (-hu yasar, -ba samam, malikun ); cf. Ibn 
Qutaybah, Shir, pp. 72,102-3, on the mimiyyah by al-Muraqqish. 

638 Needless to say, the poets lived long before al-Khalil. 

639 i.e., his Muallaqah. 

640 QJinn 72:15. 

641 The verse is about a she-camel; it is said to contain three loan words from Persian or Greek. 

642 See above, §7.3. 

643 Literally, “when al-Munakhkhal will return,” a proverbial expression for something that 
one does not expect to happen. Al-Munakhkhal al-Yashkuri, a pre-Islamic poet, was sus¬ 
pected by king al-Numan of al-HIrah of having an affair with his wife, al-Mutajarridah 
(see above, §6.5). Al-Munakhkhal disappeared and was never seen again; perhaps he 
was buried alive. 

644 Literally, “knotted.” The sense is not wholly clear. Perhaps there is a connection with 
hisab al-‘aqd/ c uqad, dactylonomy; or the origin has to be sought in magic or supersti¬ 
tion, as the English “keeping one’s fingers crossed.” 

645 The proverb is explained in different ways: either Darim was killed but his death was not 
avenged; or he was taken prisoner to be killed at the orders of al-Nu‘man, but he died 
on the way. 
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646 The verse describes a pair of onagers; the male is so closely behind the mare that his 
head looks like a pack-saddle on her croup. 

647 The normal form is qastal ; lengthening the second produces a pattern normally found 
only for roots of the type C.CjC.C,, such as zalzal (“earthquake”). 

648 Zuhayr is said to be short for Zuhayrah, a woman’s name. 

649 A play on words ( nasiya “to forget”, nasa “heel tendon”). 

650 From a long supplicatory ode addressed to an Umayyad prince; for a translation of the 
complete poem see Stetkevych, The Poetics of Islamic Legitimacy , pp. 121-28. 

651 Literally, “O God, give (us) life!” 

652 On the “rain stars” see above, Gh § 3.8.2. 

653 Wine ( khamr ) being feminine in Arabic, such metaphors are rife in Bacchic verse. 

654 “She” is an amour of the caliph, a Christian girl. 

655 The word daskarah can mean “village, hermit’s cell, tavern”; the last has been chosen in 
view of the caliph’s character. 

656 Asarra has two opposite meanings: “to keep secret” and “to divulge, reveal.” The former 
does not make sense here (but the speaker may be intentionally equivocal). 

657 Abu Sufyan (Yazid’s grandfather) led the victorious anti-Muslim forces at the Battle of 
Uhud. 

658 See above, Gh § 15.2.8.7 on the undecided battle of Siffin and its aftermath, which 
brought Yazid’s father to power. 

659 A common nickname of the devil, as is the one that follows. 

660 Animals are slaughtered at the Muslim “Feast of Sacrifice” (fid al-adha ) or “Major Feast” 
( al- c id al-kabir). 

661 Part of the Muslim call to prayer. The motionless standing of wild asses or onagers and 
the braying of the male are often depicted in Bedouin poetry. 

662 A proverb, explained with the story of a man who angrily broke his new bow, thinking 
he had repeatedly missed his target in the dark, only to discover the next morning that 
he had killed five onagers. To spite himself he cut off his thumb. 

663 The grammarians have discussed the unusual accusative used for the vocative, and the 
form awaqi (from *w awaqi). 

664 The verse is quoted in SIbawayh’s grammar; as the commentaries explain, the subject 
of “knocked down” is an implied “the horses,” meaning “our cavalry.” The second half 
may indicate the closeness of kinship (inbreeding as a reason for boasting of nobility). 

665 The beginning of a lament on the death of his brother. 

666 Several early poets were nicknamed after a rare or striking word they used. 
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667 A proverb. Lubad was the name of the last of the seven long-lived vultures of the legendary 
sage Luqman, who was promised a lifetime spanning the consecutive lives of the birds. 

668 Muraqqish was promised marriage to his cousin Asma’, but during his absence she was 
married to another. Upon his return he was told she had died. Having found out the truth 
he went on his way to her, together with a servant of Ghufaylah. Too weak to proceed, 
he was left in a cave and the man told others that Muraqqish had died. Asma’, in her turn, 
discovered the truth and found her lover, who soon afterward died in her presence. 

669 A famous collection of pre- and early Islamic odes (126 in one recension), compiled by 
al-Mufaddal al-Dabbl (d. 164/780 or a few years later). A complete, richly annotated 
translation was published by C. J. Lyall. 

670 Twigs of the arak tree (for which Na'man, not far from Mecca, was famous) were used 
to clean the teeth and massage the gums. 

671 The younger Muraqqish was the lover of Fatimah, daughter of King al-Mundhir ibn 
al-Nu c man of al-HIrah. She ordered Hind bint c Ajlan, her servant, to bring him to her. 

672 Janab ibn c Awf, a friend of Muraqqish, insisted on secretly taking his place with Fatimah 
one night. When Muraqqish gave in at last, and Fatimah became aware of the matter, 
she broke with Muraqqish. 

673 “The two bitter things” have been explained as “poverty and old age,” or “old age and 
disease,” or “poverty and nakedness.” 

674 The following line is taken from the famous ode attributed to him called Lamiyyat 
al- c Arab, although the second/eighth-century poet and transmitter Khalaf al-Ahmar is 
said to have fabricated it; opinions are still divided. 

675 The line is from a passage about a wolf answered by other wolves; the standard version 
has “He complained, they complained; and then he turned, they turned...” 

676 Simaki is apparently rain “caused” by the rain stars called al-Simak, which are associated 
with the sign of Libra (September/October). 

677 Translation uncertain. 

678 The Quranic word al-furqan (of uncertain meaning, see R. Paret, entry “Furkan” in EI2 ) 
is here used for the Qur’an itself. The following verse is QTa Ha 20:115. 

679 The roots are different C-N-S “human”, N-S-Y “forget”) but especially in some derived 
forms they can be confused. 

680 Abu Tammam. 

681 QBaqarah 2:199. 

682 QHajj 22:55. Standard Arabic would be al-badi (the word has also been interpreted as 
“Bedouin, dweller in the desert”). 
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683 One would expect it to be unaysan, which could not be confused with the root N-S-Y. 
Obviously, the Basrians are correct in rejecting the etymological connection between 
“human” and “forgetting,” even though the Sheikh does not follow them. 

684 An image for something that cannot be gotten rid of. 

685 These lines are often quoted and ascribed to Adam, theologians being on the whole 
more gullible than philologists. 

686 Presumably Abel’s. 

687 Mallhi instead of malihu produces a faulty rhyme. 

688 i.e., reading bashashata l-wajhu l-mallhu (even though normal syntax requires 
bashashatan). 

689 c Amru lladhi should in normal syntax be c Amrun-i lladhi. This ‘Amr is better known as 
Hashim, “the bread crumbier;” he was the Prophet’s great-grandfather. The epithet 
“Hashimi” has been used through the centuries until today by those claiming descent 
from him. In most sources the verse is attributed to Ibn al-Ziba'ra. 

690 cf. QZumar 39:32: «But who does greater wrong than he who lies against God and 
denies truth when it comes to him?» 

691 cf. QNuh 71:17-18, «And God has made you grow from the earth; then He will make 
you return to it.» 

692 There is a pre-Islamic tale about a snake (“She of the Rock”) who killed a man but after¬ 
ward struck a deal with his brother, agreeing to pay him a dinar every other day as blood 
money. Al-Nabighah al-Dhubyani refers to the story in the poem quoted below, which 
is paraphrased by al-Ma'arri. 

693 This seems to be the sense; the normal meanings of man kafara and mu’min are “he who 
is an unbeliever” and “believer,” respectively, and probably play a part here as well. 

694 The brother’s grave. 

695 Taking al-barr to refer to God; alternatively, “for a righteous person there is a watchful 
eye.” 

696 QAnam 6:96. Variant readings crept in as a result of the early transmission of the 
Qur’an, aurally or in a script originally without diacritical dots (distinguishing between 
particular consonants) or vowel signs, which were introduced later. To put a halt to the 
proliferation of variants a limited number (seven or ten) of versions were recognized as 
canonical. The differences are mostly insignificant, without any serious consequences 
for the interpretation. 

697 QArimran 3:41. 

698 Unlike al-Hasan’s version, Abu ‘Amr’s is one of the canonical seven. 
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Notes 


699 Through Ethiopian from Greek euangelion (“evangel”); it occurs twelve times in the 
Quran. 

700 QNisa*4:i. 

701 Q Ibrahim 14:22. 

702 QFatir 35:43. 

703 Imru* al-Qays, Diwan, p. 122; having revenged his father’s murder he is no longer bound 
to the oath of abstention that he had sworn. 

704 Pronouncing it as ashrab u , with a furtive vowel, the word counting as two long syllables 
rather than one long followed by two short. 

705 The verses, also found in Sibawayh’s grammar, are attributed to Abu Nukhaylah 
(second/eighth century). 

706 Sdhi, though going further in shortening sahibi (“my friend”), is common and allowed, 
unlike sahib. 

707 The meter does not require this balance and the final foot may be LLSL or SLSL. 

708 Al-Mutanakhkhil. 

709 In this meter SLSS ( ma'ariya ) is considered a fuller form than SLL ( ma'drin ), but both 
are allowed. 

710 In this opening verse of the poem ‘aldmdtin (“marks”) and ka-tahbiri l- (“like woven 
patterns of”) are both SLLL instead of SLSSL. 

711 Or possibly “she,” taking the woman to be the subject of talin rather than the wine. 

712 The verse is from his Muallaqah. 

713 Bint al-Shati 1 ascribes them to Majnun Layla but they are not in his collected verse. The 
third line is found in the Diwan of Ibn Muqbil. 

714 Unidentified, as is the following one. 

715 With the last, rare word Cuthman ) the author no doubt alludes to the killing of the third 
caliph ‘Uthman in 35/656, an event that lies at the root of serious rifts in early Islam. 

716 Imru’ al-Qays; the lines are from his Muallaqah. 

717 In the story connected with the poem the poet sees some girls, including his beloved 
'Unayzah, bathing in a pool; he takes away their clothes and returns them only after 
they have let him admire their charms. Then he slaughters his camel and regales them 
on the meat. 

718 In the Muallaqah the girls throw chunks of raw meat to one another, after the poet 
has slaughtered his camel. The rare word tharmad, a bitter herb, may have been chosen 
because the verb tharmada means “to undercook meat.” 

719 All of them rajaz poets from the first/seventh and second/eighth centuries. 
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Notes 


720 There is a short lacuna in the text; the following words between square brackets must 
be supplied. 

721 This saying of the Prophet is found in the Hadith. 

722 The “leader” could be al-Khalil or else Sibawayh (d. ca. 177/793), in whose Kitdb Ru’bah 
is often quoted. 

723 In the following purple passage the Sheikh employs rhymed prose and again displays his 
fondness of obscure words, not imitated here. 

724 The Sheikh apparently condemns the use of the lowly meter for the lofty genre of eulogy 
and for the qasidah form (in which praise of the patron is often preceded by a camel 
description). 

725 QTur 52:23. 

726 cf. QWaqi'ah 56:18-19, in a description of Paradise: «a cup from a spring; their brows 
will not be throbbing, to them no befuddling». 

727 cf. Q.Waqi‘ah 56:23. 

728 QYunus 10:10. 

729 i.e., Ibn al-Qarih’s letter; the reply follows in Volume Two. 
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(Names are given as they appear in the text. Where necessary, a fuller version of 
them is given in parentheses). 


abariq pi. of ibrlq (q.v.). 

AbdAllah ibn (al-)Abbas see Ibn (al-)'Abbas. 

Abd Allah ibn Jafar (d. 80/699 or some years later) nephew of the fourth 
caliph, ‘All, known for his generosity; friends with several famous singers, 
including Budayh, who was his mawla (“client”). 

Abd al-Malik ibn Marwan (r. 65-86/685-705) Umayyad caliph. 

Abd al-Malik ibn Qurayb (d. ca. 216/831) famous philologist better known as 
al-Asma‘I; specialist in ancient Arabic language, lore, and poetry; rival of 
Abu ‘Ubaydah. 

Abd al-Mun’im ibn Abd al-Karim ibn Ahmad (Abu Ya'la) judge known as al-Qadl 
al-Aswad (“the black judge”) who lived in Aleppo in the author’s time. 

Abid (‘Abld ibn al-Abras al-Asadi; first half of the sixth century ad) famous 
pre-Islamic poet. 

Abu “father of.” 

Abu l-Abbas Ahmad ibn Khalaf al-Mumatta c (Abu l-‘Abbas Ahmad ibn Khalaf 
ibn ‘All al-Ma‘arri, known as al-Mumatta‘, dates unknown) a man of letters 
and poet from Aleppo; a pupil of Abu l-‘Ala’, who composed elegies on his 
death (Ibn al-'Adlm, Bughyat al-talab, pp. 725-30). 

Abu Abd Allah al-Husayn ibn Jawhar (executed in 401/1011) Fatimid general; 
son of Jawhar, the conqueror of Egypt for the Fatimids. 

Abu Abd Allah ibn Muhammad ibn Rizdm al-Ta’i al-Kufi (fl. 340/951) anti- 
Isma'ill polemicist. 

Abu All al-Farisi (d. 377/987) important grammarian born in southern Iran, 
active in Aleppo and Baghdad. 

Abu Amr ibn al-Ala’ (d. ca. 159/776) philologist from Basra, one of the earliest 
scholars who systematically collected early poetry; also a famous Qur’an 
reciter. 
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Abu 'Amr al-Shaybani (d. ca. 213/828) a lexicographer from Kufa. 

Abu l-Aswad al-Duali (d. ca. 69/688) a minor poet famous as the alleged founder 
of Arabic grammatical studies in Basra; the report is probably spurious. 

Abu l-Atahiyah (d. 210/825) a poet famous for his ascetic, world-renouncing 
poetry. 

Abu Bakr (r. 11-13/632-4) one of the earliest converts, the father of‘A’ishah 
who became the Prophet’s favorite wife; the first caliph. 

Abu Bakr ibn Durayd (d. 321/933) an important lexicographer as well as a poet; 
he died at a very advanced age. 

Abu Bakr ibn Mujahid (Ahmad ibn Musa ibn Mujahid; d. 324/936) influential 
Baghdadi specialist in the Qur’anic textual variants. 

Abu Bakr Muhammad ibn 'Ubayd Allah al-'Arzami (d. after 133/750) minor poet 
from Kufa. 

Abu Bakr al-Shibli (d. 334/945 in Baghdad) early mystic; a follower of al-Hallaj 
for a while but turned against him at the latter’s trial. 

Abu Dhu’ayb poet of Hudhayl; a younger contemporary of the Prophet who 
participated in the early conquests. 

Abu l-Faraj al-Zahraji nothing is known about him; the text notes that he was 
the state secretary at the court of Nasr al-Dawlah. 

Abu Hafs al-Kattani (Abu Hafs ‘Umar ibn Ibrahim al-Kattani; d. 390/1000) 
Qur’anic scholar from Baghdad. 

Abu l-Hasan All ibn 'Isa (d. 334/946 at an advanced age) a vizier under the 
caliphs al-Muqtadir and al-Qahir, known for his righteousness and learning. 

Abu l-Hasan 'Allibn 'Isa al-Rummdni see Rumman!, ‘All ibn ‘Isa al-. 

Abu l-Hasan al-Maghribi, 'All ibn al-Husayn (killed in 400/1009) the father 
of al-Wazir al-Maghribi, who held offices under Sayf al-Dawlah in Aleppo 
and later in Cairo. 

Abu l-Hindi (d. ca. 132/750) poet from the late Umayyad period known for his 
Bacchic verse. 

Abu l-Husayn al-Khayyat see Khayyat, Abu 1 -Husayn al-. 

Abu Isa (d. 209/824-25) a son of Harun al-Rashid; he was a bit of a rake. 

Abu Kabir al-Hudhali, 'Amir ibn al-Hulays (d. probably early seventh century 
ad) poet of Hudhayl; little is known about him. Apart from some fragments 
only four odes of his have been preserved, all with the same opening words. 
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Abu Mansur Muhammad ibn 'All al-Khdzin (d. 418/1027) librarian of the Ddr 
al-'ilm (“House of Learning”); Abu l-‘Ala’ knew him during his sojourn in 
Baghdad and addressed an ode to him. 

Abu l-Murajja apparently a benefactor of the Sheikh or the author; perhaps he 
is Salim ibn ‘All ibn Muhammad al-Amlr Abu l-Murajja al-HamawT, men¬ 
tioned in Ibn al-‘Adlm’s Bughyat al-talab. 

Abu Muslim (d. 136/754) the propagandist and organizer of the revolution that 
brought the Abbasids to power in 132/749-50; his former employers had 
him murdered. 

Abu Nuwds al-Hakaml (d. ca. 200/814) one of the greatest and most versatile 
poets, famous especially for his Bacchic poetry and love lyrics (mostly 
on boys); associated with the caliph al-Amln, Harun al-Rashld’s son, and 
dying shortly after him. 

Abu l-Qasim al-Maghribl, al-Husayn ibn 'All (d. 418/1027) known as al-WazIr 
al-Maghribi (his family came from North Africa, but it seems he was born 
in Aleppo), a man of letters, the only one to escape the massacre of his 
family (a line of high officials and viziers under the Fatimids) in 400/1009, 
during the reign of the “mad” caliph al-Hakim; he held several offices. Ibn 
al-Qarih had been his tutor but after the family fell from grace he satirized 
and criticized al-Maghribl in a poem. 

Abu l-Qatiran al-Marrar ibn Sa'id al-Faq'asi (d. middle of second/eighth cen¬ 
tury) poet. 

Abu Sa'id al-Sirafi (al-Hasan ibn ‘Abd Allah al-STrafi; d. 368/979 in Baghdad) 
judge and grammarian from SIraf in Persia. 

Abu Talib (d. ad 619) the Prophet’s paternal uncle and the father of ‘All; he 
looked after Muhammad when he became an orphan in early childhood 
and protected him when Muhammad’s preaching evoked opposition and 
persecution, even though he himself did not convert to Islam. 

Abu Tammam (Habib ibn Aws, d. ca. 231/846) a very important poet from 
the Abbasid period who composed odes on leading personages including 
Caliph al-Mu‘tasim but also excelled in other genres; noted for his often 
difficult, rugged diction and a highly rhetoricized style full of rather far¬ 
fetched metaphors, plays on words, and “intellectual” conceits. He com¬ 
piled a very influential, thematically arranged anthology of pre- and early 
Islamic poetry, called al-Hamasah {Zeal, after the first, “heroic” chapter). 

Abu l-Tayyib see MutanabbI, al-. 
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Abu l-Tayyib al-Lughawi ('Abd al-Wahid ibn All Abu l-Tayyib al-LughawI, i.e., 
“the lexicographer”; d. 351/962) lexicographer and grammarian. 

Abu 'Ubadah see Buhturi, al-. 

Abu'Ubaydah (d. 210/825) famous philologist, specialist in ancient Arabic lan¬ 
guage, lore, and poetry; rival of al-Asma‘L 

Abu ‘Umar al-Zahid (Abu ‘Umar Muhammad ibn Abd al-Wahid; d. 345/957) 
devoted pupil of Tha'lab, hence known as Ghulam Tha'lab, “ThaTab’s 
servant.” 

Abu 'Uthman al-Mdzini (d. 246/861 or some years later) a philologist from 
Basra. 

Abu ‘Uthman al-Najim (Abu ‘Uthman Sa‘d (or Sa'Id) ibn al-Hasan al-Najim; 
d. 314/926) minor poet, friend of Ibn al-Ruml. 

Abu Zayd (Abu Zayd al-Ansari; d. 214 or 215/830-1) grammarian and 
lexicographer. 

Abu Zubayd (d. first half of the seventh century ad) Christian poet who died 
without converting to Islam. 

Ad mentioned in the Qur’an as an Arab tribe who, in ancient times, disobeyed 
the prophet Hud; God consequently destroyed them by means of a “roar¬ 
ing wind” or a drought. They are traditionally located in Hadramawt; the 
historical background is obscure. 

Adhri'at place in Syria. 

Adi ibn RabVah better known by his nickname Muhalhil (“he who weaves 
[poetry] finely)”, he is one of the earliest known poets and credited with 
producing the first qasidahs or odes; said to be an uncle of Imru’ al-Qays. 
His poems deal mostly with the protracted feud between the tribes of 
Taghlib and Shayban known as the “War of Basils,” caused by the murder 
of his brother Kulayb (see, e.g., Nicholson, Literary History of the Arabs, 
pp. 55-60). 

Adi ibn Zayd al- ’Ibadi (d. ca. ad 600) pre-Islamic Christian poet from al-HIrah 
famous for his descriptions of wine. 

afaniyah a tree. 

Afshin, al- (d. 226/841) commander under al-Mu‘tasim, of Iranian extraction, 
who had suppressed a dangerous revolt by Babak; having been in secret 
correspondence with Mazyar, he was accused of apostasy in a show trial in 
Samarra and left to starve to death. 

Afwah al-Awdi, al- (d. ca. ad 570) a pre-Islamic poet. 
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Ahmad ibn al-Husayn see MutanabbI, al-. 

Ahmad ibn Khalaf al-Mumatta' see Abu l-'Abbas Ahmad ibn Khalaf. 

Ahmad ibn Yahya al-Rawandi (d. probably in the middle of the fourth/ 
tenth century) he turned from the “rationalist” Mu'tazilah to “heresy” 
(zandaqah ) and skepticism, rejecting the idea of prophethood and attack¬ 
ing the Qur’an; there are reports that he renounced this at the end of his 
life. Parts of his works have been preserved. 

Ahmad ibn Yahya Tha’lab see Tha'lab. 

Ahwdz, al- town in Khuzistan (now in Iran) close to Basra; it had extensive 
sugar plantations. 

Ajjaj, al- (d. after 99/717) poet famous for his poems in rajaz meter; the first 
to use rajaz for longer poems and odes. On account of his extremely rich 
diction he is quoted very often by lexicographers. 

Alchfash al-Awsat, al- see Sa'Id ibn Mas'adah. 

Akhtal, al- (d. ca. 92/710) with Jarir and al-Farazdaq, one of the three great 
poets of the Umayyad period. Even though he was associated with the 
court of several caliphs, eulogizing ‘Abd al-Malik and others, he was a 
Christian, like many other of his tribe, Taghlib, in early Islam; he also 
excelled in Bacchic scenes. In the protracted poetic battle between Jarir 
and al-Farazdaq he sided with the latter. 

Akil al-Murdr ancestor of Imru’ al-Qays and name of a pre-Islamic Arab 
dynasty in Central Arabia. 

All see ‘All! ibn Abl Talib. 

Ali ibn al-Abbds ibnJurayj al-Rumi see Ibn al-Ruml. 

All ibn Abi Talib (killed in 40/661) cousin and son-in-law of the Prophet, the 
husband of the latter’s daughter Fatimah; he became the fourth Caliph and 
was murdered after a reign of five years. 

Ali ibn al-Husayn son of al-Husayn, the principal martyr of Shi'ite Islam (he 
died in 61/680 at Karbala) and one of the sons of All and Fatimah; All, like 
his father, is a Shi'ite imam. 

Ali ibn ’Isa, Abu l-Hasan see Abu 1 -Hasan All ibn ‘Isa. 

Ali ibn ‘Isa al-Rummani see Rumman!, ‘All ibn ‘Isa al-. 

Alij place whose location is a matter of disagreement. 

‘Alqamah (‘Alqamah ibn ‘Abadah; sixth century ad) pre-Islamic poet con¬ 
nected with the court of the Arab Lakhmid rulers in al-HIrah. 

Alivah a place in Najd (Central Arabia). 
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Amid place now called Diyarbakir, in S.-E. Turkey. 

'Amr ibn Ahmar al-Bahili (first/seventh century) poet born in the pre- 
Islamic period who died after the coming of Islam; he is said to have died 
at a very advanced age, perhaps during the caliphate of Abd al-Malik 
(65-86/685-705). 

Amr ibn Kulthum (sixth century ad) poet of one of the seven Mu’allaqdt, 
which is his only famous poem. 

Anah place on the Euphrates in Northern Mesopotamia associated with wine 
production. 

Antarah (Antarah ibn Shaddad, Antarah al-AbsI; d. ca. ad 600) famous pre- 
Islamic poet and warrior, son of an Arab of the tribe of Abs and a black 
slave mother called Zablbah, therefore considered a slave according to 
pre-Islamic custom, until he acquired his freedom by his courage in battle; 
the author of one of the seven Mu'allaqdt. Later he became (as Antar) 
the hero of a vast, fantastic, and extremely popular epic in sub-standard 
Arabic, recited by oral narrators; Antarah, Sulayk, and Khufaf are known 
as the “Ravens.” 

Arzami, al- see Abu Bakr Muhammad ibn ‘Ubayd Allah. 

A’sha, al- (Maymun ibn Qays) al-A'sha means “the Night-blind, the Nycta- 
lope”; of the tribe of Bakr, one of the great pre-Islamic poets. He was prob¬ 
ably a Christian. 

Asma% al- see Abd al-Malik ibn Qurayb. 

Aswad ibn Abd Yaghuth, al- a contemporary of the Prophet. 

Aswad ibn Ma’dikarib, al- possibly a mistake for Abu 1 -Aswad Yazld, son of 
Ma'dlkarib, one of the leaders of the Kindah tribal confederation. 

Aswad ibn al-Mundhir, al- a hero eulogized by the poet al-A'sha, the brother of 
the last king of the Lakhm dynasty. 

Aswad ibn Yd fur, al- (d. toward the end of the sixth century ad) poet; only a 
few of his odes have been preserved. 

Aswad ibn Zam'ah, al- a contemporary of the Prophet, whose son was killed 
at Badr in ad 624. 

Aws (Aws ibn Hajar; said to have died shortly before the Hijra (ad 622)) a pre- 
Islamic poet admired for his hunting scenes and descriptions of arms and 
manly virtues. 

Awzd% al- (d. 157/774) Syrian jurist, founder of a school of Islamic law super¬ 
seded by other schools. 
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Bab al-Tdq a large quarter, named after the arch ( tdq ) of the palace of Asma’, 
the daughter of the founder of Baghdad, Caliph al-Mansur. 

Bdbak (Papak in Persian; d. 223/838) leader of the anti-Islamic and anti-Arab 
KhurramI movement in Azerbaijan, active since 201/816-17 and finally 
defeated by al-Afshm in 222/837; he was cruelly executed in Samarra the 
following year. 

Bdhili, al- see Amr ibn Ahmar. 

Bakrl, al- see al-A'sha. 

Banu l-Dardabls a fanciful name of a tribe of the jinn; the word dardabls is 
given various meanings by the lexicographers (“calamity,” “old man,” “old 
woman,” “love charm,” and “penis”). 

Bardqish place in Yemen. 

Barmakids or Barmecides (descendants of Barmak) a family of very power¬ 
ful viziers in the early Abbasid period; they fell spectacularly from power 
during the reign of Harun al-Rashid. 

Bashshdr ibn Burd (Abu Mu'adh; executed 167/783 or 784) an important 
Arabic poet, called the “father of the modern poets”; proud of his Persian 
descent; the first great Arabic poet who was not an Arab; he excelled in 
many poetic genres. Though famous for his “courtly” love poems, he was 
notorious for his suspected heretical, Manichaean beliefs, which may have 
led to his execution at the orders of the caliph al-Mahdi. 

Basil presumably Basil (Basileos) II Bulgaroctonos (“Bulgar-slayer,” r. ad 
976-1025). 

Batti, al- (Abu 1 -Hasan Ahmad ibn All al-Battl; d. 403/1013) kdtib (“state 
secretary”) at the court of Caliph al-Qadir, man of letters and wit. 

Baysdn (adj. BaysanI) a town in the Jordan Valley, famous for its wine. 

BaytRa's place in Syria, near Aleppo. 

Bishr (Bishr ibn Abl Khazim) a pre-Islamic poet, some eight hundred of whose 
verses are preserved. 

Buhturi, Abu ’Ubadah al- (d. 284/897) important Abbasid poet. 

Camel-herd, The see ‘Ubayd ibn al-Husayn al-Numayrl. 

Chosroes (Persian Khusraw, Greek Chosroes, Arabic Kisra) the name of sev¬ 
eral Sassanian emperors in the pre-Islamic period, and often standing 
for any Sassanian king, just as Qaysar/Caesar stands for any Roman or 
Byzantine emperor. 
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colocynth a plant with pungent and very bitter fruit, used as a laxative and for 
various other medical purposes. 

Dahna’, al- a very long (some thousand kilometers) strip of sand desert in 
Arabia, connecting the Nafud in the northwest with the “Empty Quarter.” 

Dardabis, Banu l- see Banu l-Dardabls. 

Darin port in Eastern Arabia, where Indian musk was imported. 

Dawmah or Dumah probably Dumat al-Jandal, an oasis between Medina and 
Damascus. 

daymuran a kind of tree. 

Dhdt al-Radm a place in northern Arabia. 

Dhu Husam a wadi in Najd. 

Du’ali, al- see Abu 1 -Aswad al-Du’ali. 

Dubay’ah a branch of the tribe of Qays ibn Tha'labah; the name means “little 
hyena.” 

Dumah see Dawmah. 

falud, faludhaj from Pahlavi (Middle Persian) paludag (“strained”), a sweet 
made of flour and honey. 

Faq’asi, al- see Abu 1 -Qatiran al-Marrar. 

Farazdaq, al- (Hammam ibn Ghalib; d. ca. 110/728) usually called al-Farazdaq 
(“Bread Morsel”); was with al-Akhtal and Jarir one of the great poets of 
the Umayyad period, famous for his many panegyric poems on caliphs and 
others, and feared for his satire. Ele and Jarir exchanged a lengthy series of 
lampooning poems ( naqa’id ). 

Fdrisi, al- see Abu ‘All al-FarisI. 

Farm’, al- (Abu Zakariyya Yahya ibn Ziyad al-Farra’; d. 207/822). Important 
grammarian of the “school of Kufa.” 

Fdtimah the Prophet’s daughter and ‘All’s wife, the mother of al-Hasan and 
al-Husayn, through whom all descendants of the Prophet trace their 
descent. 

Furah, al- Yaqut, Mu’jani al-buldan has al-Qurrah (s.v. al-‘Umayr and al-Qur- 
rah); it is said to be a monastery. 

Fustat (al-Fustdt) the “Old Cairo” of today, founded by the Arab conquerors in 
the first half of the first/seventh century. 

ghalwa a perfume. 

Gharid, al- (d. ca. 92/716-17) a famous singer from the Umayyad period. 

Ghayl, al- (or al-Ghil, according to some). Location near Mecca. 
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Ghulam Tha’lab see Abu ‘Umar al-Zahid. 

Ghumayr al-Lusus Yaqut calls it ‘Umayr al-Lusus in his Mu’jam al-buldan s.v. 
al-‘Umayrah and al-Qurrah, where it is said to be a village near al-HIrah or 
al-Qadisiyyah. 

Habib ibn Aws see Abu Tammam. 

habld explained as “colocynth” or its seeds. 

Hadirah al-Dhubydni, al- (Qutbah ibn Aws ibn Mihsan; d. early in the seventh 
century ad) pre-Islamic poet who was known as al-Hadirah (“the broad- 
shouldered,” i.e., “the frog”). 

Hakami Abu Nuwds, al- see Abu Nuwas. 

Hakim, al- (r. 386-411/996-1021) the controversial Fatimid caliph who at some 
stage claimed divinity; he was notorious for his capricious behavior and 
bloodshed. After his disappearance (apparently having been murdered) 
the cult of his person gave rise to the Druze religion. 

Hakir (or Hakr ) according to the sources, a place, or a palace, or a monas¬ 
tery; it is located in Yemen, or forty miles south of Medina, or a Roman 
name ... in other words, nobody knows. 

Hallaj, al-Husayn ibn Mansur al- (d. 309/922 in Baghdad) very famous early 
mystic, cruelly executed, accused of blasphemy and heresy. 

hamdtah 1. a tree; 2. its fruit; 3. heartburn; 4. blackness or bottom of the heart. 

Hamid ibn al-Abbas (d. 311/923) vizier during the trial of al-Hallaj. 

Harnzah ibn Abd al-Muttalib (d. 3/625). The Prophet’s uncle; he was killed at 
the battle against the Meccans at Uhud. 

Hamzah ibn Habib (d. 156/772). One of the seven canonical readings of the 
Qur’an goes back to him. 

harisah a dish of minced meat and crushed wheat, pounded together. 

Hdrith ibn Hand ibn Abi Shamir ibn Jabalah al-Kindi, al- distinguished himself 
at the battle of Sabat (a place near Ctesiphon) during the early conquests, 
in 16/637- 

Hdrith ibn Kaladah, al- the oldest known Arab physician; he studied at Gonde- 
shapur in Iran and was a contemporary of the Prophet, surviving him by 
a few years. The sources ascribe to him a series of recommendations on 
medicine, diet, and hygiene. 

Hdrith al-Yashkuri, al- (al-Harith ibn Hillizah al-Yashkuri; d. ca. ad 570) of the 
tribe of Yashkur; a pre-Islamic poet, author of one of the Mu’allaqdt, an 
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ode he extemporized, so the story goes, in the presence of ‘Amr ibn Hind, 
the ruler of al-Hirah. 

Hasan al-Basrl, al- (al-Hasan ibn Abi I-Hasan Yasar) (d. 110/728) a famous 
theologian and Qur’an reciter from Basra frequently quoted with approval 
by almost all later schools, especially the Sufis. 

Hasan ibn 'All al-'Askari, al- (d. 260/874) the eleventh of the twelve imams 
of the Twelver Shi’ah (all being descendants of the Prophet through his 
daughter Fatimah, her husband ‘All ibn Abi Talib being the first). 

Hasan ibn Raja’, al- (al-Hasan ibn Raja’ ibn Abi 1 -Dahhak) an official in Bagh¬ 
dad and Khorasan (now in Eastern Iran and Afghanistan) under the caliphs 
al-Ma’mun and al-Mu‘tasim. 

Hasanl, al- apparently a local governor. 

Hashim a leading figure in the Quraysh, great-grandfather of the Prophet. 

Hassan ibn Thabit converted to Islam around the time of the Hijra (ad 622) 
and forcefully supported Islam with eulogies on the Prophet and invec¬ 
tive against his opponents; his pre-Islamic and even some “Islamic” poems 
contain passages describing wine. 

Haylan place in Yemen. 

hazaj 1. a meter; 2. a rhythmical mode. 

hidb male snake; other meaning: bottom of the heart. 

Himyar pre-Islamic kingdom in Yemen, overthrown by the Christian Ethiopi¬ 
ans in the sixth century ad. 

Hudhayl a tribe that produced many poets; their poetry was collected in the 
third/ninth century and forms the only preserved instance of a collec¬ 
tive, tribal dlwan (a dlwan, or collected verse, is normally of an individual 
poet); a recurrent theme in their poetry is honey gathering. 

Hujr ibn 'Adi al-Adbar distinguished himself at the battle of Sabat (a place near 
Ctesiphon) during the early conquests, in 16/637. 

Humayd ibn Thawr al-Hildll (d. ca. 90/709) poet born in the pre-Islamic 
period who died after the coming of Islam, apparently at an advanced age; 
he is famous especially for his animal descriptions. 

Husayn ibn Jawhar see Abu ‘Abd Allah al-Husayn ibn Jawhar. 

Husayn ibn Mansur al-Hallaj, al- see Hallaj, al-Husayn ibn Mansur al-. 

Huss, al- a place in Syria, near Homs; cf. Yaqut, Mu'jam al-buldan, s.v. and 
mentioned in a well-known Bacchic epigram by Abu Mihjan al-Thaqafi; 
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but ‘Adi’s verse is quoted in the entry “al-Khuss,” said to be a place near 
al-Qadisiyyah. 

Hutay’ah al-Absi, al- (Jarwal ibn Aws, of the tribe of Abs) a younger con¬ 
temporary of the Prophet and a major poet notorious for his invective 
skills (which he used for extortion); also noted as a miser and a lukewarm 
Muslim; nicknamed al-Hutay’ah (a word with several meanings but usu¬ 
ally interpreted as “the dwarf” or “the ugly runt”). 

Ibn (al-)Abbas, Abd Allah (d. 68/687) a cousin of the Prophet and ancestor 
of the Abbasid caliphs (the dynasty having been named after him); he is 
considered the founder of Qur’anic exegesis. 

Ibn Abl Awn (executed in 322/934) a man of letters, the author of a work 
on comparison in poetry, usually called Kitdb al-Tashbihdt (The Book of 
Similes). 

Ibn Abi Du’dd, Ahmad (d. 240/854) judge of great power under al-Ma’mun 
and al-Mu‘tasim. 

Ibn Ahmar see ‘Amr ibn Ahmar al-Bahill. 

Ibn Durayd see Abu Bakr Ibn Durayd. 

Ibn Durustawayh (d. 347/958) grammarian and lexicographer. 

Ibn Hajib al-Nu’mdn (d. 423/1031) civil servant and anthologist. 

Ibn Jawhar see Abu Abd Allah al-Husayn ibn Jawhar. 

Ibn Khalawayh, Abu Abd Allah al-Husayn ibn Ahmad (d. 370/980 in Aleppo) 
lexicographer, grammarian, and Qur’anic scholar from Hamadhan. 

Ibn Misjah (d. ca. 96/715) the Meccan singer was the founder of the new “art 
song” modeled on Byzantine and Persian music. 

Ibn Mujahid see Abu Bakr ibn Mujahid. 

Ibn Muqbil see Tamlm Ibn Ubayy. 

Ibn al-Rawandi see Ahmad ibn Yahya. 

Ibn Rizam see Abu Abd Allah ibn Muhammad ibn Rizam al-Ta’I al-Kufi. 

Ibn al-Rumi, Alt ibn al-Abbds ibn Jurayj (d. 283/896 in Baghdad) one of the 
most important Abbasid poets; his grandfather Jurayj (“George”) was a 
Byzantine (RumI); his superstitiousness is often mentioned. 

Ibn al-Samit (d. probably shortly before the Hijra) pre-Islamic tribal leader 
and poet in Medina. 

Ibn al-Sammak (Abu 1 -Abbas Muhammad ibn Sablh; d. 183/799) ascetic and 
preacher from Kufa. 
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Ibn Surayj (d. 96/714 or some years later) famous singer of the early Islamic 
and Umayyad periods. 

Ibrahim ibn al-Mahdi (162-224/779-839) son of the caliph al-Mahdl; a gifted 
musician, poet, and cook. 

Ibrahim al-Mawsili (d. 188/804) a leading musician, composer, and courtier in 
the time of Harun al-Rashid; of Persian origin. 

ibriq (pi. abarlq) 1. jug; 2. “radiant” (graceful) girl; 3. shining sword. 

Ilal (read by some as Alai or Ulal) watering place on the pilgrims’ route to 
Mecca. 

Imru’ al-Qays (d. in the middle of the sixth century ad) son of a prince of a 
tribal federation led by the tribe of Kindah; the most famous pre-Islamic 
poet and also the poet of the most famous of the Mu’allaqat. 

Ishaq ibn Ibrahim (d. 235/850) son of Ibrahim al-Mawsili who followed in his 
father’s footsteps; in addition to being the leading singer and composer of 
his time he wrote books on music and was also a poet. 

Iyas ibn al-Aratt (Iyas ibn Khalid al-Aratt) rather obscure poet, quoted a few 
times in Abu Tammam’s famous anthology al-Hamasah. 

ja’dah described as “a curly plant growing on river banks” or “a green herb 
growing in mountain passes in Najd,” etc. 

Jadhlmah a legendary pre-Islamic king of Iraq who killed his two inseparable 
friends while drunk, bitterly repenting afterward; later killed by Queen 
al-Zabba’ of Palmyra, who may be (partially) identified as Zenobia. 

Jadls legendary Arab tribe. 

Jafnids pre-Islamic Arab dynasty in Syria. 

jahiliyyah “ignorance”, pre-Islamic period. 

Jamil (Jamil ibn Mamar; d. 82/701) poet of the ‘Udhrah tribe; famous for his 
love poetry on Buthaynah, who was forced to marry another. 

Jannabl, al- (Abu Tahir al-Jannabl, d. 332/943-44) the leader of the Qarmati 
movement in eastern Arabia, from where he raided southern Iraq and, 
notoriously, Mecca, where he killed pilgrims and took away the Black 
Stone in 317/930; it was returned only after some twenty years. 

Jayfar the Splendid nothing is known about him; perhaps he is the same as 
Jayfar ibn al-Julanda, the “king of Oman,” who converted to Islam at the 
time of the Prophet. 

jinn (sg.jinnl, jinnee) jinnees, “genies” demons (good or evil). 
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Jiran al-’Awd al-Numayri (‘Amir ibn al-Harith) a poet of the tribe of Numayr, 
said to have lived in early Islamic and early Umayyad times; Jiran al-‘Awd 
is a nickname, meaning “leather whip made from an old camel stallion,” 
an expression he used in a poem in which he threatens his two wives with 
whipping them. 

Jurhum legendary Arab tribe. 

Jurhumi, al- (Mu'awiyah ibn Bakr) of the ancient Arabian tribe Jurhum, who 
according to traditional lore reigned in Mecca in the time of the Arabian 
prophet Hud. 

Ka'b (Ka'b ibn Malik; d. ca. 50/670) a poet; he opposed Islam at first but to 
save his life he composed a celebrated ode in praise of the Prophet; it came 
to be known as the “Mantle Ode,” after the mantle that Muhammad gave 
Ka'b as a sign of his favor. He converted before the Hijra. 

Kafr Tab a town between Ma'arrat al-Nu‘man and Aleppo. 

Karkh, al- the part of Baghdad west and south of the original “Round City” 
founded by Caliph al-Mansur. 

Kattani, al- see Abu Hafs al-Kattanl. 

Kawthar, al- a river in Paradise whose name means “Abundance.” 

Khadijah (d. ad 619) the first wife of Muhammad, who was her third husband; 
mother of Fatimah; the Prophet’s first supporter. 

Khalaf al-Ahmar (d. ca. 180/796) poet and rawi (transmitter) of early poetry. 

Khalil ibn Ahmad, al- (d. 160/776,170/786, or 175/791) one of the founders of 
Arabic grammar and lexicography; the discoverer of the science of pros¬ 
ody; the author, or rather the auctor intellectuals or instigator, of the first 
Arabic lexicon, called “the letter ’ayn,” after the first letter in his rearrange¬ 
ment of the alphabet; teacher of SIbawayh. 

Khansa’, al- (b. between ad 580 and 590 and d. after 23/644, having con¬ 
verted to Islam) generally considered the greatest female poet in Arabic; 
her fame rests on her numerous elegies for her two brothers, Sakhr and 
Mu'awiyah, the former having died before the coming of Islam. 

Khayyat, Abu l-Husayn al- (‘Abd al-Rahlm ibn Muhammad al-Khayyat; d. prob. 
before 300/912) Mu'talizite theologian and jurist from Baghdad. 

Khazin, al- see Abu Mansur Muhammad ibn ‘All. 

Khufaf ibn Nadbah al-Sulami (died during the caliphate of ‘Umar (between 
13/634 and 23/644)) called Ibn Nadbah after his mother who was a black 
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slave; poet and warrior. ‘Antarah, Sulayk, and Khufaf are known as the 
“Ravens.” 

Khuss, al- said to be a place in Syria famous for wine; or a place near 
al-Qadisiyyah (in Iraq); or a noun meaning “wine shop.” 

Khusus, al- a place near al-HIrah, on the Euphrates. 

Kindah a large tribal confederation that dominated central Arabia in the fifth 
and early sixth centuries ad. 

Kisa’i, al- (d. 189/805) grammarian and specialist in the Qur’anic text; like 
many other Arabic grammarians, he was of Persian descent. 

Kuthayyir (d. 105/723) poet famous for his love poetry on ‘Azzah, and there¬ 
fore often called Kuthayyir ‘Azzah (“Kuthayyir of‘Azzah”). 

Labid a famous pre-Islamic poet who converted to Islam. 

Lakhrn, Lakhmids a pre-Islamic Arab dynasty ruling in al-HIrah in Iraq (ca. ad 
300-600), vassals of the Persian Sassanids. 

Lasaf watering place on the pilgrims’ route to Mecca. 

Ma'add ibn 'Adrian the legendary ancestor of the North Arabs. 

Ma'arrat al-Nu'man the town in Syria where Abu l-‘Ala’ was born and died, 
and which gave him the epithet al-Ma‘arri. 

Ma'bad (d. ca. 125/743) famous singer of the early Islamic and Umayyad 
periods. 

Maghribi, al- see Abu 1 -Hasan al-Maghribl and Abu 1 -Qasim al-Maghribi. 

Mahdi, al- (r. 158-69/775-85) Abbasid caliph whose reign was marked by the 
persecution of “heretics” ( zanadiqah ). 

Malatya place in eastern Anatolia. 

Malik an angel, the chief guard of Hell. 

mandal wood a kind of wood from India, used as incense; Mandal is said to be 
a place in India (perhaps Mandal in Rajasthan, India). 

Mani (Mani, Manes, Manichaeus; executed ad 274 or a few years later) the 
founder of the dualist religion called Manichaeism after him, which 
enjoyed great popularity in the Sassanian empire and beyond. 

maradah (sg. marid) an evil form of jinn. 

Marrdr, al- see Abu 1 -Qatiran. 

Marw al-Rudh place in Khurasan (modern Afghanistan). 

Marzubani, Abu 'Abd Allah al- (Muhammad ibn ‘Imran al-Marzubanl; 
d. 384/994) prolific literary scholar and anthologist from Baghdad; 
wrote a (lost) book on the poetry of the jinn, said to have contained over 
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one hundred folios. Several of his other works about poetry have been 
preserved. 

Matirun a place near Damascus. 

Maymun ibn Qays see A'sha, al-. 

Mawsili, al- see Ibrahim al-Mawsill. 

maysir an ancient Arab gambling game in which portions of a slaughtered 
camel were divided by shuffling marked arrow shafts. 

Mayyafariqin town in eastern Anatolia. 

Mazini, al- see Abu ‘Uthman al-Mazini. 

Mdzyar, (al-) (d. 225/840) Qarinid ruler of a principality in Tabaristan, 

became a Muslim when he sought the help of Caliph al-Ma’mun; involved 
in a rebellion during the reign of al-Mutasim. He was defeated and exe¬ 
cuted in 225/840. 

Mu'allaqah (plur. Mu'allaqdt) an old collection, made in the second/eighth 
century, of seven celebrated long odes ( qasldahs) from the pre-Islamic 
period, among them odes by Imru’ al-Qays, Antarah, Tarafah, Zuhayr, 
and Labid, who was the youngest and who died at an advanced age in 
the early Islamic period; the term al-mu'allaqat seems to mean “the sus¬ 
pended (poems)” but the true meaning is obscure and the story that they 
were hung in the Kaaba is a later fiction. 

Mubarrad, al- (Muhammad ibn Yazid al-Mubarrad; d. 285/898) famous 
grammarian. 

Mudar one of the two most important confederations within the “North Ara¬ 
bian” tribes according to the genealogists; also the ancient ancestor of the 
Arabs for whom the confederation was named. 

Muhalhil, al- see ‘Adi ibn Rabf ah. 

Muhammad ibn 'All al-Khdzin see Abu Mansur Muhammad ibn ‘All al-Khazin. 

Muhammad ibn Hdzim (Muhammad ibn Hazim al-Bahili; end of the second/ 
eighth and the beginning of the third/ninth century) poet notorious for 
his satire; the sources maintain that his professed frugality and abstinence 
were feigned. 

Muhammad ibn Yazid see Mubarrad, al-. 

Muhassin al-Dimashqi, al- probably al-Muhassin ibn al-Husayn ibn ‘All Kawjak 
(d. 416/1026), copyist, man of letters, minor poet. 

Mukhabbal al-Sa'di, al- (d. ca. ad 640) a poet of the early Islamic period from 
central Arabia. 
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mulhid a somewhat vague term for heretics, atheists, and all those who deviate 
from orthodoxy (the technical term for an apostate from Islam is murtadd). 

Mumatta’, al- see Abu 1 -Abbas Ahmad ibn Khalaf. 

Muraqqish al-Akbar (the Elder), al- both the proper name (Amr, or Awf, or 
Rabi'ah) and the nickname (Muraqqish or al-Muraqqish) of this early 
pre-Islamic poet are disputed; the younger Muraqqish was his nephew. 
Both became the hero of a love romance. 

Mushaqqar, al- a fortress in eastern Arabia, held by a Persian governor in pre- 
Islamic, Sassanian times. 

Mutajarridah, al- the wife of the pre-Islamic king al-Nu'man ibn al-Mundhir; 
al-Mutajarridah is a nickname and means “she who stripped [herself], the 
denuded woman.” 

Mutanabbl, Abu l-Tayyib Ahmad ibn al-Husayn al- (d. 354/965) though contro¬ 
versial in his own day, he is by many considered to be the greatest Arabic 
poet of Islamic times; also highly regarded by al-Ma‘arri; he excelled in 
panegyrics, often skillfully combined with self-praise. Al-MutanabbI 
earned his sobriquet, “the would-be prophet,” when, in his late teens, he 
was involved in a kind of revolutionary movement, which led to his arrest 
in Homs (Syria)—not Baghdad—in 322/933. 

Mutanalchkhil, al- pre-Islamic Hudhall poet. 

Nabhdn ibn Amr ibn al-Ghawth ibn Tayyi’ ancestor of a clan of the tribe of 
Tayyi’, called Banu Nabhan after him. 

Nabighah al-Dhubyani, al- (sixth century ad) poet active at the court of the 
Lakhmid kings of al-HIrah and the Ghassanid rulers in Syria; he is consid¬ 
ered one of the greatest Arabic poets. 

Nabighah al-Ja'di, al- (d. ca. 63/683) poet born in the pre-Islamic period; 
a supporter of All ibn Abi Talib, he was banished in old age to Isfahan by 
All’s rival and successor as caliph. 

Nadbah the mother of Khufaf al-Sulaml. 

Nadr ibn Shumayl, al- (d. ca. 204/820) expert in grammar and lexicography. 

Nahshal ibn Darim a tribe belonging to the large tribe of Tamim. 

Najdshi al-Harithi, al- (Qays ibn Amr nicknamed al-Najashi, “the Negus,” on 
account of his dark color or because his mother was Ethiopian) a con¬ 
temporary of Ibn Muqbil; he composed invective poetry on the latter. 
He fought with All at the Battle of Siffin (37/657). 

Najd the central Arabian plateau. 
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Najim, al- see Abu ‘Uthman al-Najim. 

Najran place in northern Yemen. 

Na'man, al- a wadi in the Hijaz between Mecca and al-Ta’if. 

Namir ibn Tawlab al-'Ukli, al- (d. before 23/644) a poet who was born in the 
pre-Islamic period and who converted to Islam; he was praised for the 
purity of his language and style. 

Nasr al-Dawlah (Abu Nasr Ahmad ibn Marwan, r. 401-53/1011-61) Marwanid 
ruler of Mayyafariqln and Diyar Bakr, in northern Syria and northern 
Mesopotamia. 

Nasrids pre-Islamic Arab dynasty in Iraq. 

Nu’mcin ibn al-Mundhir, al- (r. ca. ad 580-602) the last king of al-HIrah, sub¬ 
ject of stories and poems. 

Numayri, al- see ‘Ubayd ibn al-Husayn al-Numayri. 

Nusayb (Nusayb ibn Rabah; d. ca. 111/729) son of a black slave woman, a poet; 
he composed eulogies on Umayyad caliphs and princes. 

parasang the ancient Greek form of a Persian measure of length, between three 
and four miles (Parthian frasakh, Middle Persian farsang, Arabic farsakh). 

Qafus said to be a place (location unknown) from which incense is imported. 

qasis. a plant described in Lisan al-’Arab, not very helpfully, as “a plant at 
whose stems truffles are found.” 

Qayl ibn 'Itr (or ibn ‘Unuq) said to have been among ‘Ad’s deputation to Mecca, 
where they had gone to pray for rain. 

Quraysh the tribe of the Prophet Muhammad. 

quruf (sg. qarf) described by the dictionaries as a leather container tanned 
with bark of the pomegranate tree, in which meat is stored that has been 
boiled with aromatic herbs. 

Qutami, al- (d. ca. 101/719) a poet from the Umayyad period. 

Qutrub (d. 206/821) a grammarian from Basra. 

Rabab, al- a woman’s name often found in early Arabic love poetry. 

Rabi’ah one of the two most important confederations within the “North Ara¬ 
bian” tribes according to the genealogists. 

Rabi’at al-Faras (“Rabi'ah of the Horse”) the eponymous ancestor of Rabi'ah 
acquired his nickname because he inherited his father Nizar’s horses, as 
legend has it. 

Ra’i, al- see ‘Ubayd ibn al-Husayn. 
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rajaz the simplest and presumably oldest poetic meter; it resembles the 
Greek or Latin iambic meter and is considered to be of lower status. Many 
specialists in rajaz studded their verse with rare words; as a consequence 
their verses are very often quoted as lexicographic evidence. 

ramal 1. a meter; 2. a rhythmical mode. 

Ramlah a major town in Palestine. 

Rashid, al- the caliph Harun al-Rashld. 

Ru’bah ibn al-Ajjaj (d. 145/762) with his father al-'Ajjaj among the most 
famous rajaz poets; on account of their extremely rich diction they are 
quoted very often by lexicographers. 

Rummdni, 'All ibn ‘Isa al- (Abu 1 -Hasan ‘All ibn ‘Isa al-Rummam; d. 384/994) 
grammarian, Qur’anic scholar, and literary theorist from Baghdad. 

Sa'd (Sa‘d ibn Abl Waqqas; d. between 50/670-71 and 58/677-78) early con¬ 
vert and conqueror of Iraq. 

Su'd al-Dawlah (r. 356-81/967-91) Hamdanid ruler of Aleppo; son of Sayf 
al-Dawlah. 

Safa, al- (“the Stony Ground”) a low mound at Mecca, which plays a role in 
the rituals of the Hajj. 

Sa’id ibn Mas'adah (d. ca. 215/830) better known as al-Akhfash al-Awsat; a 
grammarian; he also wrote a treatise on metrics. 

Sakhr al-Ghayy (Sakhr ibn ‘Abd Allah) pre-Islamic poet of Hudhayl, counted 
among the sa'alik or “outcast, brigand” poets; he acquired his epithet 
al-Ghayy (“going astray”) because of his dissolute nature. 

Salih ibn Abd al-Quddus (executed ca. 167/783) preacher and poet from Basra. 

Sanad, al- location near Mecca. 

Sanddiqi al-Mansur, al- (rebelled in 270/883-84, as al-Ma'arrl says ( Ghujran , 
Part Two)). Al-Sanadiql means “the box maker”; he was possibly identi¬ 
cal with Abu 1 -Qasim al-Najjar (“the carpenter”), a Shi’ite extremist who 
is elsewhere named as Rustam ibn al-Husayn ibn Hawshab; see EI2, vi, 
438-39, “Mansur al-Yaman” (W. Madelung). 

Sanawbari, al- (d. 334/945) Syrian poet famous for his poetry on gardens, 
flowers, and spring. 

Sarifin (or Sarifun) see Yaqut, Mujam al-buldan, s.v.; a place in Iraq. 

Sarkhad place in Syria. 

Sawadah ibn Adi the son of the pre-Islamic poet ‘Adi ibn Zayd; the word 
sawddah means “black patch.” 
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Sawdah bint Zaniah ibn Qays she was Muhammad’s second wife and sur¬ 
vived him by thirty-two years; the word sawdah means “patch with black 
stones.” 

Sayf al-Dawlah (r. 333-56/944-67) Hamdanid ruler of Northern Syria, re¬ 
nowned for his campaigns (not always successful) against the Byzantines 
and the literary splendor of his court in Aleppo; he owes his fame in large 
part to a series of odes by al-Mutanabbi. 

Shalmaghan village between Basra and Baghdad. 

Shammakh ibn Dirar, al- poet of the Banu Tha'labah ibn Sa'd ibn Dhubyan 
born in the pre-Islamic period who died after the coming of Islam. 

Shanfara al-Azdi, al- a pre-Islamic poet, one of the sa’alik or “outcast, brig¬ 
and poets”; the famous ode called Lamiyyat al-’Arab is attributed to 
him, although the second/eighth-century poet and transmitter Khalaf 
al-Ahmar is said to have fabricated it; opinions are still divided. 

Shaybani, Abu Amr al- see Abu 'Amr al-Shaybani. 

Shibarn place in North Yemen associated with wine production (not to be con¬ 
fused with the more famous town of that name in South Yemen). 

Shibl al-Dawlah (Nasir ibn Salih Shibl al-Dawlah; r. 420-9/1029-38) Mirdasid 
ruler of Aleppo at the time al-Ma'arri wrote his Epistle of Forgiveness. 

Shibli, al- see Abu Bakr al-Shibll. 

Sibawayh (d. 177/793) author of the first and by far the most important Arabic 
grammar. Like many other Arabic grammarians, he was of Persian descent. 

Sirafi, al- see Abu Sa'id al-Sirafi. 

storax (lubna) a vanilla-scented resin used as incense, medicine, or perfume. 

Suhaym (killed ca. 40/660) known as Abd Bani 1 -Hashas (“the slave of the 
tribe of Banu 1 -Hashas”), of Ethiopian descent (Suhaym means “Blackie”); 
a poet who was killed for his too-explicit verses. 

Sulakah, al- the mother of Sulayk. 

Salami, al- see Khufaf ibn Nadbah al-Sulaml. 

Sulayk (or al-Sulayk) called Ibn al-Sulakah after his mother, a black slave, 
he was a pre-Islamic “outcast, brigand poet”; Antarah, Sulayk, and Khufaf 
are known as the “Ravens.” 

Suwayd ibn Abi Kahil a poet, a contemporary of the Prophet; Suwayd literally 
means “little black one.” 

Suwayd ibn Sumay’ a minor poet. 
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Ta’abbata Sharra (Thabit ibn Jabir) one of the legendary “outcast, brigand 
poets”; friend of al-Shanfara. His strange nickname (“He took evil under 
his arm”) is explained in various anecdotes. 

Tabalah said to be a place in Yemen. 

Tamim ibn Muqbil see Tamlm ibn Ubayy. 

Tamim ibn Ubayy ibn Muqbil al-'Ajlani (d. after 35/656) poet born in the pre- 
Islamic period who died after the coming of Islam. 

Tarafah ibn al-'Abd attached to the court of ‘Amr ibn Hind at al-Hirah; he died 
young. Having angered the king he was sent with a “letter of Uriah” con¬ 
taining his own death warrant (cf. 2 Sam. 11). 

Tayyi’ an important Arab tribe. 

Thabir a mountain near Mecca. 

Thabrah watering place on the pilgrims’ route to Mecca. 

Thamud frequently mentioned in the Qur’an, is a legendary Arabian tribe or 
people who were destroyed because they disobeyed God and his messen¬ 
gers; often mentioned in connection with ‘Ad. 

Tinnis a town (now in ruins) in Egypt, on a small island near the eastern part 
of the Nile Delta. 

‘Ubayd ibn al-Husayn al-Numayri (d. ca. 96/714) poet nicknamed al-Ra‘I 
al-Numayrl, the “Camel-herd,” for his many descriptions of camels and 
other animals. 

Uhud place not far from Medina; also the location of a battle between the Mus¬ 
lims and the Meccans, who were victorious; it was only a temporary set¬ 
back for the Muslims. 

‘Umani, al- (Muhammad ibn Dhu’ayb al-'Umani; d. during Harun al-Rashld’s 
caliphate (170-93/786-809)) poet; he did not come from Oman, as his 
name would suggest, but acquired his nickname on account of his sallow 
complexion (perhaps a result of jaundice). 

'Umar ibn al-Khattab (r. 13-23/634-44) the second caliph. 

Umm “mother (of).” 

Uqayshir al-Asadi, al- (first/seventh century) poet from Iraq known for his 
bohemian behavior and love of wine. 

'Urwah ibn Mas'ud al-Thaqafi (d. 9/630) one of those who brokered the truce 
between the Prophet and the Meccans in 6/628 at al-Hudaybiyah, a village 
near Mecca. 

'Urwah ibn al-Ward (second half of the sixth century ad) pre-Islamic poet. 
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‘Utbah ibn Ghazwdn (d. 17/638) an early convert to Islam, founder of the city 
of Basra. 

'Uthman ibn Talliah al-’Abdari a member of Quraysh, who held the hereditary 
office of guarding the Kaaba in pre-Islamic times. 

Wahshi (“Savage”) an Abyssinian slave fighting with the Meccans at Uhud. 

Wajj another name of al-Ta’if. 

Walid ibn Yazid, al- (r. 125-6/743-4) Umayyad caliph notorious for his disso¬ 
lute behavior; a good poet. 

wars a yellow dye. 

Warsh (‘Uthman ibn Sa'd; d. 197/812) transmitted one of the seven canonical 
readings of the Qur’an from his teacher Nafi' al-Laythl (d. ca. 169/785). 

Wazir al-Maghribi, al- see Abu 1 -Qasim ibn ‘All ibn al-Husayn al-Maghribi. 

Yabrin place in central or eastern Arabia. 

Ya'rub the son of Qahtan, ancestor of the South Arabs; his name is etymologi¬ 
cally connected with ‘Arab, and he is said to have been the first to speak 
Arabic (there are different views). 

Yashkur a tribe in al-Yamamah. 

Yashkuri, al- see Harith al-Yashkuri, al-. 

Yathrib the old name of Medina. 

Yazid ibn al-Hakam al-Kildbi (d. ca. 105/723) poet from the Umayyad period; 
he should have been called al-Thaqafi (“of the tribe Thaqlf”) rather than 
al-Kilabi. 

Yazid ibn Mu'awiyah (r. 60-64/680-3) the second Umayyad caliph, known 
for his hedonism and love of wine; among Shi’ites his reputation is par¬ 
ticularly bad because al-Husayn, their principal martyr, was killed during 
his reign. He favored the arts and composed poetry. 

Yunus ibn Habib (d. 182/798) grammarian. 

Zabibah the mother of ‘Antarah. 

Zahid, al- see Abu ‘Umar al-Zahid. 

Zahraji, al- see Abu 1 -Faraj al-Zahraji. 

Zanj blacks originally from East Africa; widely exploited as slaves on planta¬ 
tions in southern Iraq. 

Zibriqan ibn Badr, al- a poet and tribal leader, called al-Husayn but nicknamed 
al-Zibriqan (“brilliant full moon”) on account of his handsome appear¬ 
ance; after his conversion to Islam he was appointed tax collector for his 
tribe, Tamlm. 
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zindiq (pi. zanddiqah) someone professing Islam but having heretical (often 
Manichaean) beliefs. 

Zuhayr ibn Abl Sulma al-Muzani it is said that he died at an advanced age in 
ad 609, just before the Prophet began to preach his message. Famous pre- 
Islamic poet; father of Ka‘b, poet of the famous “Mantle Ode.” 

Zuhayr ibn Mas'ud al-Dabbi a pre-Islamic poet, not to be confused with 
Zuhayr ibn Abl Sulma. 
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3470379 , 353 n 478 
‘Aqiq, al-, 19 

‘Aqrab bint al-Nabighah al-Dhubyani, 171 
Arabia, 33on99, 335ni95, 3390255 
Arabic (spoken in Paradise), 197, 307 
arak wood, 35, 229, 299, 3540494, 3660670 
Arbad (pre-Islamic), 99 
arbitration (between ‘Ali and Mu'awiyah), 
163, 345n358, 3570534 
‘Ardah, 175 

arrogance (al-Maghribi’s, pretended), 47 
‘Arzami, Abu Bakr, al- (d. after 133/750), 5 
Asad (tribe), 113 

A'sha Maymtin ibn Qays, al- (d. after 
5/625), 89,101-7, in 
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Ash'an, Abu Musa, al-, 161 
AslamI, al-. See Uhban ibn al-Akwa‘ 

Asma’, 215, 251, 299 

Asma’ ibn Kharijah (d. in or after 66/686), 
333 ni 43 

Asma‘ 1 , 'Abd al-Malik ibn Qurayb al- (d. ca. 
213/828), 99,105,133, 217-19, 285, 297, 
315, 3420303 

Astarabad (Astarabad), 81 
Aswad ibn Abd Yaghuth, al-, 69 
Aswad ibn Ma'dlkarib, al-, 69-71, 3340174 
Aswad ibn al-Mundhir, al-, 69 
Aswad ibn Ya'fur, al- (pre-Islamic), 69, 87 
Aswad ibn Zam'ah, al-, 69 
Aws ibn Hajar (d. shortly before ad 622), 
209, 235, 281-83, 319 , 35 2n 459 
Awza‘ 1 , al- (d. 157/774), 41 
Ayn Ubagh (battle of), 3620607 
Azar, 217, 353H471 

Bab al-Taq (Baghdad), 61 
Babak (d. 223/838), 29, 329^8 
Babel (Babil), 85,137, 3430312 
Bactrian camel, 217, 3530470, 3530473 
Badr, 241, 261, 3560524 
Baghdad (Baghdad), xvii, xxxvi, 11, 27, 
45-49, 53-55, 61, 81,155, 223, 253, 273, 
328n64 

Baghum, al-, 215 
Bahill, al-. See Amr ibn Ahmar 
Bahill, al-. See Muhammad ibn Hazim 
Bahram Jur (or Gur) (r. ad 420-438), 233, 
35511505 
Bakhra’, al-, 17 
Bakri, al-. See A‘sha, al- 
banquet, xxii, 205-7 
Baqil, 57, 3320139 


Baraqish, 151 
Barmakids, 99 
Basbas (singing girl), 209 
Bashshar ibn Burd (d. 167/783), xxiv, 13, 
249 - 53 , 326n32, 358 n 547 
Basil (Basil Basileos II Bulgaroctonos, r. ad 
976-1025), 87 

Basin (eschatological place), 189 
Basra (al-Basrah), 19, 29,161, 217, 

327 - 28 n 49 , 332 ni 39 , 337 n 225 

Basra Gate (Baghdad), 25 
Basran grammarians, 177, 259, 3530475 
Batti, Abu 1 -Hasan Ahmad ibn All al- (d. 
403/1013), 51 

Battle of the Ditch, 346-470370 
battles of the Arabs (ayydm al-'Arab), 99, 
129,161, 235, 343n3i3, 3620607 
battles, led by the Prophet, Badr, 241, 
3560524; Uhud, 185, 241, 291, 3650657; 
Ditch, 241, 346-470370. See also raid 
of Tabuk 

— in the early Islamic Period, Yarmuk, 

243, 3570530; Battle of the Camel, 243, 
357 n 53 i, 357 n 532; Siffin, 243, 357 n 533 , 
357 H 534 , 36511658; al-Nahrawan, 243, 
357 H 534 
Bawza‘, 215 
Bayt Ra’s, 83,167 

beer, 85, 215 

bees, 79, 85,127,135, 281 

belief, monotheist, before Islam, 129, 291 
Bilal (d. in or after 17/638), 33, 33on94 
Bilqis (the queen of Saba’/Sheba), 241, 
357H527 

Bishr ibn Abl Khazim (pre-Islamic), 97 
bitter herbs, 85, 95-97,163, 301, 319, 
368n7l8 
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“black thing” (“black bottom” of the heart, 
large snake), 69, 33411171; (pupil of the 
eye), 73 

“black things”, two (water and dates, night 
and day, darkness and volcanic ground), 
71 - 73 ? 334 ni 73 ? 335ni78 
Blacks, 223, 233, 327-28n49 
blood-money, 367n692 
bloodshed (al-Hakim’s), 49 
bookseller, 81 
Bostra (Busra), 83 
Bridging Path. See Path 
brigand poets, 301-3, 333ni53 
Budayh (i st /7 th c.), 143 
Buhturl, Abu ‘Ubadah al- (d. 284/897), 
xx, 33 

Bujayr ibn Zuhayr (i st /7 th c.), 109 
Bukhara, 15 
Buthaynah, 253 

butter-making, poetic description, 85, 93, 
201 

Byzantines, xviii-xix, xxv, 87, 233-35, 273, 
329n77? 33on94 

Caesar, 35-37 
Cain. See Qabil 

Cairo (al-Qahirah; Misr), xviii, xxi, 11 
camel, resurrected with his owner, 277 
Camel-herd. See Ra ‘1 al-Ibil 
castles, two (in Paradise), 107 
China (al-SIn), 231 
Chosroes, 35 - 37 , 342n297 
Christ (al-MasIh), 113 
Christian religion, before Islam, 113, 237, 
291, 3420290 

Christians, 237, 291, 3650654 


cloud, 5, 33, 71, 95,141,151,177, 211, 235-39, 
241, 251-53, 265, 269, 283? 297, 317, 
34on265? 34111276, 34711386 
complaint about God, 43, 57-59 
cooks of Paradise, 207 
Cordova (Qurtubah), 231 
cups (in Paradise), 77, 99-101,109 

Dabbah (tribe), 163, 243, 357 
Dahma’, 287 
Dahna’, al-, 225 
Dalfah, 257 

Damascus (Dimashq; al-Sham), 17-19, 49, 
55, 289? 3271143? 357 n 530 
damsels, paradisial, xxii-xxiii, xxvi, 151,165, 
221-23, 317 ? 323. See also singing girls 
and dancing girls 
— two kinds, 223-25 
Dananlr (singing girl), 209 
dancing girls, 143, 213-15 
Dar al-hlm (“House of Learning,” in Bagh¬ 
dad), 223 

Darat Juljul, 257, 319 
Dardabls (tribe of jinn), 235 
Darim (pre-Islamic), 283, 3640645 
Darin, 151-53 

Dawmah (Dumah), 151, 281 

Daws (tribe), 99, 3370223 

demons. See jinn 

Devil, the. See Iblls 

Dhat al-Ghada, 171 

Dhat Kahf, 97 

Dhat al-Radm, 253 

Dhu Husam, 295 

Dhu 1 -Mayr (a horse), 123 

Dhubyan (tribe), 129, 283, 311 

dialect (‘IbadI), 129 
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diminutive, 11,177, 305-7, 326ni8, 327^9, 
334 ni 69 

disputes in Paradise (al-Asha - al-Nabighah 
al-Ja'di), 157-65; (Ru’bah - Ibn 
al-Qarih), 321-23 

document of repentance, xxii, 183,189 
document with list of good deeds, 187. See 
also document of repentance 
dogs (greeted), 259 

double entendre (rhetorical figure). See 
tawriyah 

drinking scenes (in poetry), 41, 45, 71, 81, 

85, 95 , m-15,119,131, 137 , 147 - 49 ,163, 
177,187, 209, 213, 233, 237 - 39 , 253, 277, 
285-87, 291-95, 313 - 15 , 323 
— in Paradise (beer), 85, 215 
Du’ali, al-. See Abu 1 -Aswad al-Du’all 
Dubay'ah (tribe), 159, 36411631 
Dumah. See Dawmah 

Egypt (Misr), 47 - 49 , 55 , 245, 346n365 
Empedocles, 328n6i 
epigrams. See poetry, improvized 
epistle(s). See letter(s) 
etymological issues. See linguistic issues 
Euphrates (al-Furat), 171, 357 n 533 
Eve. See Hawwa 

exculpation (Ibn al-Qarih’s), xx, 47-53 
excursion (in Paradise), xxii, xxv, 103,129 
Ezra. See ‘Uzayr 

Fadhuh, 45 

faludh, faludhaj (a sweet made of flour and 
honey), 61, 95, 336ni99 
Farazdaq, Hammam ibn Ghalib al- (d. ca. 
110/728), 263 

Farra’, Abu Zakariyya Yahya ibn Ziyad al- 
(d. 207/822), 105 


Fartana, 159 
fate. See time 

Fatimah bint Muhammad (d. 11/632), 

189-93 

Fatimah bint al-Mundhir ibn al-Nu'man 
(pre-Islamic), 299, 366n67i 
Fazarah (tribe), 333 
Feast of Sacrifice, 365 
Fir'awn (Pharoah), 45, 33inii7 
fish (in Paradise), 97 
forgetfulness. See oblivion 
forgiveness, granted at random, 149, 283 
Fur ah, al-, 113 
Fustat (al-Fustat), 155, 265 

Gabriel. See Jibril 

gate of Paradise, 179,193 

Gaza (Ghazzah), 83 

geese (of Paradise), 143-45,165 

Gharld, al- (d. ca. 98/716), 143, 209 

Gharif, al-, 175 

Ghassanids, 362n6o7. See also Jafnids 
Ghayl, al-, 129 
ghoul ( ghiil ), 301 

Ghaylan ibn Shuja 1 al-Nahshall, 36in599 
Ghufaylah ibn Qasit (tribe), 297, 366n668 
Ghulam Tha'lab, Abu ‘Umar Muhammad 
ibn ‘Abd al-Wahid (d. 345 / 957 ), 55 
Ghumayr al-Lusus, 113 
Ghur, 233, 35511502 
girl(s) paradisial. See damsel(s) 
goose (paradisial animal for slaughter), 

215-17 

grammatical issues. See linguistic issues 
guards of Hell, 295 

Gur (a surname [See Bahram] mistaken for 
a town), 233 
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Habib ibn Aws. See Abu Tammam 
Habil (Abel), 241, 307, 367n686 
Hadham, 261, 36on574 
Hadirah al-Dhubyani, Qutbah ibn Aws ibn 
Mihsan al- (early i«/7 A c.), 217 
Hakami, al-. See Abu Nuwas 
Hakim, al- (r. 386-411/996-1021), xxi, 29, 

49 

Hakir, 221 

Halab (Aleppo), xvi, xx-xxi, 7, 63,189, 207, 
223, 249 

Hallaj, al-Husayn ibn Mansur al- (d. 

309/922), 21-23, 328n58, 328n6o 
hamatah (a tree, or its fruit, or “heartburn”, 
or blackness or bottom of the heart), 
67-69, 33411158 
Hamdunah, 223 

Hamid ibn al-Abbas (d. 311/923), 23 
Hammad Ajrad (d. between 155/772 and 
168/784), 326n32 

Hamzah ibn Abd al-Muttalib (d. 3/625), 

185, 34911411 

Hamzah ibn Habib (d. 156/772), 313 
harisah (a dish of minced meat and crushed 
wheat, pounded together), 45, 57, 
33311142 

Harith al-A‘raj, al- (ad 6 th c.), 3620607 
Harith ibn Hani’ ibn Abl Shamir ibn Jabalah 
al-Kindi, al-, 129 

Harith ibn Hillizah al-Yashkuri, al- (d. ca. 

AD 570), 69, 275, 363n624 
Harith ibn Kaladah, al- (d. 13/634), 95 
Harsha, 173, 3470379 

Harun al-Rashid (r. 170-93/786-809), 19, 
59 , 175 , 33 imi 6 , 337n227 
Hasan al-Basri, al- (d. 110/728), 311-13, 
3670698 


Hasan ibn Ah al-Askan, al- (d. 260/874), 

23 

Hasan ibn Raja’ ibn Abl 1 -Dahhak, al- 
(jrd/gth c.), 27 
Hasani, al-, 15 

Hashim (pre-Islamic), 33,105, 235, 

3390240. See also Amr 
Hassan ibn Thabit (d. before 40/661?), 167, 
169, 3460365 

Hatim al-Ta’I (pre-Islamic), 273, 3630620 
Hawdhah ibn All (pre-Islamic), 101 
Hawwa’ (Eve), 309 
Haylan, 151 

Hayyah bint Azhar, 317 
Hayyah bint Malik, 317 
Hayzum (horse of Gabriel), 241, 3560525 
Hejaz (al-Hijaz), 330091 
Hell, xxiii-xxv, xxvii, 15, 27,103-5, H 3 ,121, 
127,169,179,189, 227-29, 247-51, 265, 
281, 285, 289-91, 295-97, 3400259, 
350n422, 350n427, 352n459, 35711539 , 
3600582 

“the Helpers”. See Ansar, al- 
heretics. See apostasy 
Himyar, 117 
Hind, 159, 299 

Hind bint Ajlan, 299, 366n67i 
HIrah, al-, 81,101,135, 221, 241, 281, 

34 on 266 , 3420290, 343n309, 3520464, 
362n607, 3640643, 3660671 
Hisn ibn Hudhayfah, 333ni44 
Hizzan (tribe), 159 
Homs (Hims), xvi 

honey, 85, 91-97,107,127,131,135,161,167, 
177, 245, 281, 317, 336ni99, 33711221, 

346n367, 35111451 

honey, rivers of (in Paradise), 85 
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horse, poetic description (‘Adi ibn Zayd), 
113,121,127 

horses (of Paradise), 127,191, 237 
houris. See damsels 
House of Learning. See Dar al-‘ilm 
houses (of Labld, in Paradise, in reward for 
verses), 201-3 
Hudaybiyyah, al-, 37 
Hudhayfah, 333ni44, 352-530468 
Hudhayl (tribe), 127, 205, 283, 315 
Hudhayl ibn ‘Abd Allah al-Ashja‘I, 3350179 
Hujr ibn ‘Adi al-Adbar, 129, 379 
Humayd al-Arqat (fl. 8/699), 319 
Humayd ibn Thawr al-Hilali (d. ca. 

90/709), 169,197-201 
hunting (in Paradise), 121,127, 201 
hunting poems (‘Adi ibn Zayd); (wrongly 
attributed to al-Nabighah al-Ja‘di), 113, 

123 

Husayn ibn Jawhar, Abu ‘Abd Allah al-, 

47 , 49 

Husayn ibn Mutayr, al- (d. ca. 179/786), 
353n482 
Huss, al-, 113 

Hutay’ah al-‘AbsI, Jarwal ibn Aws, al- (d. 

mid-i st / 7 ,h c.), 247, 3570538 
hypocrisy, repudiated, 67-73 

Iblis (the Devil, Satan), xxiii, 185, 227, 233, 
239-41, 249-51, 291, 35411490 , 358 n 540 , 
3650659 

Ibn (al-)Abbas, 'Abd Allah (d. 68/687), 305 
Ibn Abl Awn (d. 322/934), 23 
Ibn Abl 1 -Azaqir Abu Ja'far Muhammad ibn 
‘All, 23 

Ibn Abl 1 -Azhar (d. after 313/925), 11, 326023 
Ibn Abl Du’ad, Ahmad (d. 240/854), 27 


Ibn Ahmar. See Amr ibn Ahmar 
Ibn Bujrah, 83-85 

Ibn Durayd, Abu Bakr (d. 321/933), 117, 307, 

337 n 223 

Ibn Durustawayh (d. 347/958), 215 
Ibn Hajib al-Nu‘man (d. 423/1031), 81 
Ibn Harith(ah), 263, 3600582, 3600586 
Ibn Hisham, 163, 3390239 
Ibn Jawhar, Abu Abd Allah al-Husayn (d. 
401/1011), 44-49 

Ibn Khalawayh, Abu Abd Allah (d. 
370/980), 47, 55 

Ibn al-Mahdl. See Ibrahim ibn al-Mahdl 
Ibn Misjah (d. ca. 96/715), 209 
Ibn al-Mu'afa, 25 

Ibn Mujahid, Abu Bakr Ahmad ibn Musa 
(d. 324/936), 47 
Ibn al-Muqaffa', xviii, 328n66 
Ibn Muqbil. See Tamlm ibn Ubayy 
Ibn Nihya. See Hammad Ajrad 
Ibn al-Qarih, All ibn Mansur (d. after 
421/1030), xv, xx-xxiv, xxvi-xxvii, xxx, 
xxxii-xxxiii, 77, 99,189, 221-23, 249, 

323, 325-26m6, 326ni7, 326ni8, 3271147, 
334 ni 58 , 338 n 228 , 338 n 230 , 34311321, 
36411631, 36911729 
Ibn Qilabah, 25 

Ibn al-Rawandl, Ahmad ibn Yahya (mid- 
4 th /10 th c.), 23, 99 

Ibn Rizam al-Ta’I, Abu Abd Allah ibn 
Muhammad (fl. 340/951), 19 
Ibn al-Ruml, All ibn al-Abbas ibn Jurayj (d. 
283/896), 31, 47 

Ibn al-Samit. See Suwayd ibn al-Samit 
Ibn al-Sammak, Muhammad ibn Sablh (d. 
183 / 799 ), 59 

Ibn al-Sikklt (d. c. 244/857), 332ni38 
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Ibn Surayj (d. in or after 96/714), 145, 209 
Ibn al-Ziba'ra, Abd Allah, 3670689 
Ibrahim “al-Khalil” (Abraham), 43, 217, 
33inno, 333ni48 

Ibrahim ibn al-Mahdl (d. 224/839), 41 
Ibrahim (ibn Mahan) al-Mawsill (d. 
188/804), 209 

Ibrahim ibn Muhammad, 167,191-95, 
3460366 
Ilal, 131 

imprisonment (Adi ibn Zayd), 113-17; 
(Tarafah), 279-81 

Imru’ al-Qays akhu Muhalhil (pre-Islamic), 
297 

Imru’ al-Qays ibn Hujr (d. mid-6 th c. ad), 
xxvi, 71,157-59, 221, 229, 253-63, 

313, 319, 345n349, 34911406, 35311479, 
354 n 495, 359 n 569, 359H571, 36on577, 
36on582, 3680716 
'Inan (singing girl), 209, 3520458 
indwelling, divine (heretical doctrine), 
21-23 

intercession, All’s (with Muhammad, for 
al-A‘sha), 103-7 

intercession, Muhammad’s (for al-A'sha), 
107,167; (for Ibn al-Qarih), xxii, 193 
iqwa (rhyme defect), 79, 3600576 
Iraq (al-Traq), 279, 327-28^9, 3370226, 
357n534 

Iraq Gate (Aleppo), 223 
Irmam, 261, 3600578 
Isfahan!, Abu 1-Faraj al- (d. ca. 363/972), 
348n390 

Ishaq ibn Ibrahim al-Mawsill (d. 235/850), 
209 

isnad (chain of transmitters), 33811236 
Israfil (angel), 233, 3550506 


Iyad (tribe), 3320139 

Iyas ibn Khalid al-Aratt, 83, 323 

Iyas ibn Mu'awiyah (fl. 101/719), 57 

Ja'dah (tribe), 129,135-37,157-61 
Jadhimah al-Abrash (pre-Islamic), 99, 213, 
337n226, 3520464 
Jadis (tribe), 237 

Ja'far (friend of Ibn al-Ruml’s), 25 
Ja'far al-Sadiq (d. 148/765), 29, 329n8i 
Jafnids, 221, 279. See also Ghassanids 
jdhiliyyah (time of Ignorance; pre-Islamic 
period), 107,161, 205, 235, 330096, 
352n458 

Jahjalul, al-, 193, 350n43i 

Jalam ibn Amr, 123, 3410282 

Jamil ibn Ma'mar (d. 82/701), 253 

Janab ibn Awf (pre-Islamic), 299, 3660672 

Janb (tribe), 295 

Jandalah Umm Mazin ibn Malik, 263 
Jannabi, Abu Tahir al- (d. 332/934-4), 19 
Jarir (d. 111/729), 263, 34511351 

Jayfar [ibn al-Julanda?], 117 
Jews, 237 

Jibril (Gabriel, angel), 43-45, 67, 3301117, 
3560525 

jinn (sg. jinnee) (demons), xxii-xxiii, 

xxv-xxvi, xxx, 7, 49-51, 213, 227-43, 319> 
332ni26, 338n235, 3520462, 354n488, 
354 n 490, 354n49b 35511500, 35511509, 
356n5l6 

— their languages, 235-243 

— towns of (in Paradise), 227 
Jiran al-Awd al-Numayri, Amir ibn 

al-Harith (i st /7 ,h c.), 211-13, 352n46i 
Judgment Place, 191-95 
Judham (tribe), 263, 3600579 
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jugs of wine (especially in Paradise), 81-83, 
97 , 115 , 335 
Jur. See Gur 
Jurhum (tribe), 219, 237 
JurhumI, al-. See Mu'awiyah ibn Bakr 

Kaaba (al-Ka'bah), 17-19, 37, 53,129,175, 
201, 327n45, 327n46 

Ka‘b ibn Malik (d. in or after 50/670), 185, 
35in454 

Ka‘b ibn Mamah (pre-Islamic), 273, 
363n620 

Ka‘b ibn Zuhayr (d. mid-i s, /7 th c.), 109,123 
Kafr Tab, 193 
Karkh, al-, 25 

Kattani, Abu Hafs ‘Umar ibn Ibrahim al- (d. 
390/1000), 47 

Kawthar (river in Paradise), 77, 205 
Khadijah bint Khuwaylid ibn Asad ibn Abd 
al-'Uzza (d. ad 619), 191 
Khadir, al-, 353 

Khalaf al-Ahmar (d. ca. 180/796), 85, 
366 n 674 

Khalid ibn Zuhayr al-Hudhali, 97, 3370220 
Khalil ibn Ahmad, al- (d. between 160/776 
and 175/791), 9 , 147 , 213-15, 279, 321, 

325-26M6, 328 n 66 , 348 n 393 , 354 n 493 , 
364n638, 369n722 
Khansa’ al-Sulamiyyah, al- (d. after 
23/644), 247 , 338 n 228 
Kharijite (a sect), 163, 33on83 
Kharijites, 3450358 

Khawlah al-Mayistiriyyah (“Mistress”), 49, 

332 M 23 

Khayta'ur ibn al-Shaysaban, al-. See Abu 


Khayyat, Abu 1 -Husayn ‘Abd al-Rahim al- 
(d. prob. before 300/912), 25 
Khazraj (tribe), 346-470370 
Khorasan (Khurasan), 27 
Khufafibn Nadbah al-Sulami (d. between 
13/634 and 23/644), 69 
Khuss, al-, 273 
Khusus, al-, 113 
Khuwaylah, 299 
Kindah (tribe), 69 

Kisa’I, ‘All ibn Hamzah al- (d. 189/805), 99, 
3370227 

Kitab al-Aghani (Book of Songs) (Abu 
1 -Faraj al-Isfahani), 175 
Kitab al-Ajnds (Book of Related Words) 
(al-Asma‘ 1 ), 105 

Kitab al-'Ayn (al-Khalil ibn Ahmad), 177, 
348n393 

Kitab al-Damigh {TheBrain-Basher, or The 
Refutation) (Ibn al-Rawandi), 25 
Kitab al-Fasih (The Pure Language) 
(Thalab), 55 

Kitab al-Hujjah fi l-qira’at (The Proof Con¬ 
cerning the Seven Variants) (al-Farisi), 
189, 3500420 

Kitab Islah al-mantiq (The Correction of 
Speech) (Ibn al-Sikklt), 55, 3320138 
Kitab al-Marjdn (The Coral) (Ibn 
al-Rawandi), 25 

Kitab Na't al-hikmah (In Praise of Wisdom) 
(Ibn al-Rawandi), 25 

Kitab al-Qadib (The Rod) (Ibn al-Rawandi), 

25 

Kitab al-Taj (Book of the Crown) (Ibn 
al-Rawandi), 25 

Kitab al-Tashbih(dt) (Book of Simile) (Ibn 
Abi ‘Awn), 23 
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Kitdb al-Zumurrud (Book of the Emerald) 
(Ibn al-Rawandi), 25 
Kufa (al-Kufah), 313 

Kufan grammarians, 279, 337n225, 353n475 
Kulayb Wa’il, 295 
Kusa‘ (tribe), 293 
Kutayfah, 261 
Kuthayyir (d. 105/723), 39 
Kuwayy (a star), 207, 3501455 
Labld ibn Rabl'ah (d. ca. 40/660), 99, 
145 - 49 ,165,183, 201, 338n228, 343 n 3 l 8 , 
349 n 409 , 35111445 
ladders (to sky/heaven), 75 
Lakhm (pre-Islamic Arab dynasty), 69, 
357 n 528, 362n607 
Lamak (Lamech), 241, 356nsi9 
Lamis, 159, 209, 241, 357^26 
Ldmiyyat al-'Arab (ode, attributed to 
al-Shanfara), 3320133, 672 
Lasaf, 131 

lectures, lecture notes (Ibn al-Qarih’s), 

55 , 63 

letter (Ibn al-Qarih’s, to al-Ma‘arrI), xv, 
xx-xxiii, 75 

letter (al-Zahraji’s, to al-Ma'arri), 9 
letter (al-Zahraji’s, to Ibn al-Qarih), 9, 63 
letters (al-Ma'arri’s), xv, xviii, xix, xxvi- 
xxvii, 55 

lexicographical issues. See linguistic issues 
lie (Hassan’s, against ‘A’ishah), 167, 34611365 
life of pleasure (Ibn al-Qarih’s), 55-57 
linguistic, etymological and lexicographi¬ 
cal issues, xv, xix-xx, xxii, xxvi-xxvii, 
xxix, 9,19-21, 55, 79, 91, 95,117-19, 

139 , 157 ,167-69, 177 ,187, 197 , 215 - 17 , 
255, 259-61, 269, 273, 277-79, 283, 
295 - 97 , 309, 313 - 315 , 321 , 3291171, 


332 ni 38 , 335ni8l, 336n212, 337n217, 
337n227, 340n271, 340-410273, 3420292, 
3420302, 343 n 3 i 9 , 343n320, 3460367, 
3460369, 349n4i5, 349-500419, 
350 n 434 , 353 n 470 , 353 n 475 , 359 n 567 , 
3600577, 3610596, 3640633, 3640634, 
3650663, 367n683 
lion, 245, 301 

locusts, 173-75, 177 - See also singing girls 
“Locusts, the” (al-Jaradat-an), 175, 209, 
348n390 

longevity, drawbacks of, 109,145-49 
Lubad (vulture ofLuqmiin), 297, 366n667 
Luqman, 241, 3560520, 366n667 

Ma’add ibn Adnan, 185, 301 
Ma'arrat al-Nu'man, xvi-xvii, 33 
Ma'bad (d. ca. 125/743), 145 , 209 
madness (al-Maghribi’s, alleged by Ibn 
al-Qarih), 49-51 
Maghrib!, al-. See Abu 1 -Hasan 
Maghrib!, al-. See Abu 1 -Qasim 
Mahdi, al- (r. 158-169/775-785), 13-15, 
353n482 

maidservant, poetic description, 79, 213, 

237 

Malatya (Malatyah), 49 
Malhub, 175 
Malik, 317, 338n228 

M-alik (angel, chief guardian of Hell), 291, 
297 

Malik (nadim Jadhimah), 99, 213, 3520464 
Malik ibn Fahm al-Azdi, 353n478 
Malik ibn Nuwayrah (d. 13/634), 99, 
338n228 

Man ibn Aws (d. in or after 64/684), 
3320133, 353n478 
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ManI (d. ad 274), 17 

maradah (sg. marid), 227, 354n490 

Maranah, al-, 179 

Mariyah al-Qibtiyyah (d. 16/637), 167, 
346 n 365 

Marrar ibn Sa'Id Abu 1 -Qatiran al-Faq'asI, 
al- (mid-2 nd /8 th c.), 7 
Marw, 21 
Marw al-Rudh, 23 

Marzubani, Muhammad ibn 'Imran al- (d. 

384/994), 47, 229 
Ma’sal, 159, 221 
Matirun, 289 

Maymun ibn Qays. See Asha, al- 
maysir, 89, 336n2o6, 356^20, 36^632, 
364^636 

Mayyafariqin, 49 
Mayyah, 143 
Mazin (tribe), 363 
Mazin ibn Malik ibn ‘Amr, 263 
Mazini, Abu 'Uthman al- (d. in or after 
246/861) 135,217-19,279,35311475 
Mazyar, al- (d. 225/840), 27-29, 329077, 
3 2 9 n 78 

meadow, poetic description (‘Adi ibn 
Zayd), 121 

Mecca (Makkah), 17-19, 35,129,173-75, 
235 , 309, 332M35, 342n295, 347 n 379 , 
356n515, 357 n 537 , 366n670 
Medina. See Yathrib 

memorizing and forgetting (Ibn al-Qarih), 
55-63 

memory (al-Ma'arrl’s), xvi 
memory (of the people of Paradise). See 
oblivion 

metaphors (Abu Tammam’s), 265 


metrical and rhyme-technical issues 
(irregularities), xxii, xxvii, xxx-xxxi, 

79, 85-91,101,107,123,183, 251-61, 
271-75, 283, 307-9, 315, 336n200, 
336n204, 336n2o8, 34on26i, 3400270, 
358n554, 3590563, 36on576, 36312623, 
3630624, 3630625, 3640637, 3670687; 
(Abu 1 -HindI), 79; (‘Adi ibn Zayd), 253; 
(Imru’ al-Qays), 253-61; ('Antarah), 315 
(Amr ibn Kulthum), 273; (al-Harith), 
275; (al-Muraqqish), 279; (Adam), 85, 
253 , 307-9 

MIkal (Michael, angel), 241 
milk, 33, 49, 79, 87, 91 - 93 ,119-21,127, 
161-63,171,199, 217, 229, 239, 275, 311, 
335 ni 79 , 3380236, 35 i n 44 i, 35 U 1442 , 
3501451, 3620612, 3630627 
milk, rivers of (in Paradise), 77, 85,127,171 
mills (in Paradise), 205-7 
misfortunes (Ibn al-Qarih’s), 7 
Mistah ibn Uthathah, 167 
modes, rhythmical, 143-45,157, 277, 
343H315 

monotheist belief, before Islam, 129, 291 
morning drink in Hell, 277 
Moses. See Musa 

Mu'allaqah (Labid), 147, 3450319; (‘Amr), 
213, 3520464, 362n6l2, 3620614; 

(Imru’ al-Qays), 159, 221, 229, 257, 319, 
345 H 346 , 34911406, 353 n 479 , 354 n 495 , 
35911565, 36on577, 3680716, 3680718; 
(‘Antarah), 265-67, 315, 3600587, 
3601588, 3601594, 368n7i2 
Mu'awiyah (akhu 1 -Khansa’) (pre-Islamic), 
99, 338n228 

Mu'awiyah ibn Abl Sufyan (r. 41-60/661- 
680), 289-91, 34511358, 3570533 
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Mu'awiyah ibn Bakr al-Jurhumi, 175 
Mubarrad, Muhammad ibn Yazld al- (d. 

285/898), 91, 99, 337n223, 337n225 
Mudar (tribe), 169,183, 3490409 
Mudaykhirah, al-, 15 

Mughirah ibn Habna’, al- (d. 91/710), 360 
Muhalhil al-Taghlibl, ‘Adi ibn kabi'ah (pre- 
Islamic), 295, 297 

Muhammad ibn Abd Allah, the Prophet (d. 
10/632), xvi, 3,19, 29, 35-37, 61-63,103, 
105,109-13,185,189-93, 227, 245, 291, 
305, 326n25, 326n26, 338n238, 346n365, 
357 n 53lj 357n536 

Muhammad ibn Abd al-Wahid. See Ghulam 
Tha'lab 

Muhammad ibn All. See Ibn Abi 1 -Az-aqir 
Muhammad ibn All ibn al-Husayn ibn All 
ibn Abi Talib, 191 

Muhammad ibn All al-Khazin. See Abu 
Mansur Muhammad 
Muhammad ibn Hazim al-Bahili (2 nd - 
3 rd / 8 th - 9 th c.), 41 

Muhammad ibn Yazld. See Mubarrad, al- 
Muhassin ibn al-Husayn ibn All Kawjak 
al-Dimashqi, al- (d. 416/1026), 51 
Mujaymir, al- (Mt), 253 
Mukhabbal al-Sa‘dI, al- (d. ca. 19/640), 
155-57 

Mukhtar ibn Awf, Abu Hamzah al- (d. 

130/748), 29, 33on83 
Mu matt;/, al-. See Ahmad ibn Khalaf 
Munakhkhal al-Yashkuri, al- (pre-Islamic), 

364 

Mundhir, al- (pre-Islamic), 241, 299, 
357 n 528, 366n671 

Mundhir ibn M;V al-Sama’, al- (6 th c. ad), 
362n6o7 


Muqanna”, al- (d. 166/783), 327034 
Muqtadir, al- (r. 295-320/908-32), 328n63 
Muraqqish al-Akbar, Amr (or Awf, or 
Rabi'ah) (pre-Islamic), 279, 295-99, 
3640637, 366n668 
Muraqqish al-Asghar (pre-Islamic), 

295-99, 366n671, 3660672 
Murrah (tribe), 133 
Murshaq, 267, 36in6oo 
Musa (Moses), 233, 3310117, 3550504 
Mushaqqar, al-, 155 

music, musical instruments, xxvii, 55,131, 
143 , 147 , 157 , 34811390, 35511503, 356n519. 
See also modes, rhythmical 
musk of Darin, 151-53 
Mutajarridah, al- (pre-Islamic), 123,135, 
3410282, 342n300, 3430315, 3640643 
Mutammim ibn Nuwayrah (d. i at /7 th c.), 
338n228 

Mutanabbi, Abu 1 -Tayyib Ahmad ibn 

al-Husayn al- (d. 354/965), xvi-xvii, xx, 
11-13, 3 2 5 n 6 , 325 n 7 , 326n25, 33 on 85 
Mutanakhkhil al-Hudhali, al- (pre-Islamic), 
205, 315, 3501448, 3680708 
Mu'tasim, al- (r. 218-227/833-842), 27-29, 
329 n 77 , 3330143 

Muzarrid (d. after 9/630), 3340175 

Nabhan ibn ‘Amr ibn al-Ghawth ibn Tayyi ‘ 
(pre-Islamic), 71 

Nabighah al-Dhubyani, al- (6 th c.), 129-37, 
143,171, 281-83, 311, 342n294, 3420296, 
342n300, 342n301, 3430308, 345 n 349 , 
3670692 

Nabighah al-Ja'di, al- (d. ca. 63/683), 129, 
137 , 151 , 157 - 65 , 342n294, 342n296 
Nadbah, 69 
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Nadr ibn Shumayl, al- (d. ca. 204/820), 215 

Nafi‘ (d. ca. 169/785), 91 

Nahrawan, al-, 243, 3571*534 

Nahshal ibn Darim (tribe), 69 

Na'imah Street (Baghdad), 25 

Najashi al-Harithi, Qays ibn 'Amr al- (d. 

after 49/669), 179 
Najd, 7 

Najim, Abu ‘Uthman al- (d. 314/926), 25-27 
Najran, 299 

Na'man, 229, 299, 366n670 

Namir ibn Tawlab al- c Ukli, al-, 85 

Nasr al-Dawlah (r. 401-453/1011-1061), 9 

Nasrids, 221 

Negus, 37 

Ni'af c Irq, 315 

NIr, al-, 285 

Nisabur, 21 

Nizar, 338n237 

Noah. See Nuh 

Notaries, 189, 233 

Nuh (Noah), 23, 233 

Nu'man ibn al-Mundhir, al- (r. ca. ad 580- 
602), 131-37, 279, 34on266, 34in282, 
3640643, 3641*645 
Numayri, al-. See Ra'i al-Ibil 
Nusayb ibn Rabah (d. ca. 111/729), 69 
Nuwayrah, 99 

oblivion (Ibn al-Qarih’s), 57 
— (among the people of Paradise), 165, 229 
old age, complaints of, 31, 41, 3660673 
Oman (al-'Uman), 3360211 
one-eyed men of Qays, 169-79,197 
oryx bull (in Paradise), 89,123 

Palestine (Filastin), 83 
Palmyra, 3271143, 3371*226 


Papak. See Babak 
Paradise of the jinn, 227-243 
Paradise of the rajaz poets, 319-323 
Path (bridging Hell towards Paradise) 
(al-Sirat), xxii, 113,193, 215, 3400259 
peacock (paradisial animal for slaughter), 
xxiv, 83, 215 
Pharaoh. See Fir'awn 
pilgrimage (Ibn al-Qarih’s), 49 
pilgrimage to the Kaaba (before Islam), 129 
pitcher. See jug 

Plane of Resurrection, 103,181. See also 
Standing Place 

poems, poetry, xv-xviii, xx, xxii-xxiii, xxv, 
xxvii-xxviii, xxx, 11-13, 55, 69, 81-83, 

99,129,137, * 49 , * 57 , * 79 ,185, * 97 , 201, 
261-65, 291, 295, 299, 303, 3*9-21, 
330 nioo, 335 ni 8 o, 335 ni 93 , 336 ni 98 , 

33911246, 339n247, 3420290, 34311319, 
344 n 335 , 344n340, 3460367, 3471 * 375 , 
34711386, 350 n 432 , 350 n 438 , 3511 * 447 , 
3520466, 3540486, 356n5i2, 3560518, 
35711526, 358 n 547 , 358 n 554 , 3591 * 559 , 
359n57i, 3600574, 3610591, 3620602, 
3640637, 3650661. See also rajaz, spuri¬ 
ous verses and stanzaic poem 

— abandoned by some poets in Paradise, 

147 

— definition of, 183, 255 

— eulogy dedicated to Muhammad 

(al-A'sha), 105-7 

— improvised, 51,181-85 

— of the jinn, 229-31 

— transmitters of, 77-79,103, * 33 - 35 , 253, 
271, 275, 305 , 35911566, 366n674 

praise of Ma'arrat al-Nu'man, 33 
praise of al-Ma‘arri, 3-9, 53 
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Progeny, Chosen (“Pure Imams”) (the 
Prophets’s descendants), 189,193 
promiscuity (practiced by al-Sanadiql), 15 
the Prophet. See Muhammad ibn Abd 
Allah 

prophetic mission of Muhammad, 25,113, 
235, 265; beginnings, 25, 33-37 
prosody. See metrical issues 

Qabil (Cain), 241, 307, 356^19 
Qafus, 115 

Qasim ibn Muhammad, al-, 191 

Qasirin, 363n6i8 

qasis (a plant), 113 

Qatam, 261, 360^74 

Qatlah, 139 

Qaww, 171 

qayl/Qayl, 173 - 75 , 347H388 
Qayl ibn ‘Itr (or ibn ‘Unuq), 175 
Qays (tribe), 107,111,139,141,161,169, 
35 in 445 

Qays ibn ‘Amr. See NajashI al-Harithi, al- 
Qays ibn al-Khatlm (d. 620), xxvi, 34in274 
Qays ibn Ma'dikarib, 339n248 
Qays ibn Tha'laba (tribe), 364n63i 
quarrel and falling-out (Ibn al-Qarih’s with 
al-Maghribi), 47 
quarrels. See disputes 
Qur’an, copy of, pierced, 17 

— recitation of ( qiraah ), 61,131, 305, 311-13 

— variant readings, xxxiii, 91, 305, 311-13, 

336n2io, 350n420, 3670696 
“Qur’an of the Devil,” 185 
Quraysh (tribe), 37,101,107, 247, 263, 
330 n 95 , 338 n 231 , 356 n 513 
Quraysh, men of, 33 
Qurayzah (tribe), 346-470370 


Qusayy ibn Kilab, 33 
Qutaml, al- (d. ca. 101/719), 199 
Qutrabbull, Abu 1 -Hasan Ahmad ibn Abd 
Allah al-, 11, 326n22, 326023 
Qutrub (d. 206/821), 279 

Rabab, al-, 73,155, 157 - 59 , 335ni8o, 

344 n 340 

Rabi'ah (tribe), 91,169,183, 269, 3490409, 
3620604 

Rabi'ah ibn Dubay'ah (tribe), 103 
Rabi'at al-Faras (tribe), 159 
Rahmah, 19, 327^8 
Ra'I al-Ibil, ‘Ubayd ibn al-Husayn 
al-Numayri (d. ca. 96/714), 169,181 
raid of Tabuk, 37, 330099 
rajaz (meter; poetic genre), 89,179, 229, 
261, 3580545; rajaz verse, 69-71, 83, 91, 
95 ,163,171,187, 205, 275, 313; rajaz poet, 
319-21, 359 H 572 , 368 n 719 
Rakhamah, 19, 327048 
Ramadan, blamed, 19, 293 
ramal (rhythmical mode), 145 
Ramlah, al-, 53 

rasa’il (al-Ma'arri’s). See letters 
Rashid, al-. See Harun al-Rashld 
Rayy, al-, 328050 
readings. See Qur’an 
red things (wine, meat and gold), 73, 
335ni8i 

Register, Grand, 193 
repentance, xxii-xxiii, 43-45, 99,181, 
189-93, 209, 231-33, 243, 247, 251, 293, 
3500422 

reproacher, female (stock figure in many 
poems), 81, 89,157, 209, 3450341 
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resurrected people (naked, uncircum¬ 
cised), 277, 3630629 

rhyme, xvii, xix-xx, xxii, xxvii, xxix-xxx, 
xxvii, 79, 87-91,123,137,169,181-83, 
199, 229, 251, 257, 261, 271-75, 301, 
307-9, 321, 336n200, 3360204, 337n2i3, 
339n25i, 340n26i, 3400270, 342n30i, 
343 n 310 , 3460367, 347 n 373 , 349IH06, 
3520463, 359 n 57lj 3600574, 3600576, 
36on578, 3600579, 362n6i3, 3630623, 
3630624, 3640637, 3670687, 3690723; 
exhaustive use of the letters of the 
alphabet, 183 

Ridwan (guardian angel of Paradise), 
181-83, 193 , 349n406, 3490407 
ritual prayer (disregarded by Abu 
Tammam), 27 

rivers (in Paradise), 77, 83-85, 97-99,127, 
171, 215, 319. See also honey, milk, wine 
and beer 

Riyashi, Muhammad ibn Yasir al- (d. early 
3 rd /9 th c.), 328n67 

Ru’bah ibn al-Ajjaj (d. 145/762), 319-23, 
334nt67, 337 n 217 , 3690722 
RummanI, Abu 1 -Hasan ‘All ibn ‘Isa al- (d. 
384/994), 47 

Ruqayyah, 3570536 
Sabat, 129 

Sabur [Dhu 1 -Aktaf?], 233, 3550505 
sacrificial meat, 293 
Sa‘d (tribe), 225 

Sa‘d Allah (tribe), 263, 3600579 
Sa‘d al-Dawlah (r. 356-381/967-991), 49 
Sa‘d ibn Abi Waqqas (d. between 50/670- 
71 and 58/677-78), 35 
Safa, al-, 35 


Safhanah, 15 
Safiyyah,185 

Sa‘Td ibn Mas'adah. See Akhfash al-Awsat, 
al- 

Sakhr (akhu 1 -Khansa’) (pre-Islamic), 99, 
247, 338n228 

Sakhr al-Ghayy ibn ‘Abd Allah al-Hudhali 
(pre-Islamic), 287, 357 n 539 
Salamah ibn Dhl Fa’ish (pre-Islamic), 101 
Salih ibn ‘Abd al-Quddus (d. ca. 167/783), 
13-15 

Salma, 179 

Salsabil (well-spring in Paradise), lit, 
3390254 

Sanaa (Sana 1 ), 15 

Sanad, al-, 129 

Sanadiqi, al- (3 rd /9 th c.), 15 

Sanawbari, al- (d. 334 / 945 ), 83, 325n8 

Sarah, al-, 3390255 

Sarawl, al-, lit, 3390255 

Sarifun (or Sarlfln), 85,149 

Sarkhad,85 

Sasan, 233, 3550505 

Sassanids (pre-Islamic Persian dynasty), 
xxxvi, 3420297, 3550505 
Satan. See Iblis 

Sawadah ibn ‘Adi ibn Zayd (pre-Islamic), 71 
Sawdah bint Zam'ah ibn Qays (d. 54/674), 
71 

Saybun, al-, 103, 3380234 
Sayf al-Dawlah (r. 333 - 356 / 944 - 967 ), 11-13, 
55, 326n28 

seal ofprophethood (with al-Mutanabbi), 
11-13, 326n26 
self-reproach, 39-45 
sermon (Ibn al-Sammak’s), 59-61 
servant-girl of Fatimah, 193 
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Seth. See Shith 
Shalmaghan, 23 

Shalmaghan!, al-. See Ibn Abi l-'Azaqir 
Shammakh ibn Dirar, al- (d. between 
23/644 and 35/656), 169-71 
Shanfara al-Azdl, al- (pre-Islamic), 295, 301, 
332ni33 

Shapur. See Sabur 

Sha’s (akhu Alqamah ibn ‘Abadah), 271, 
362n6o7 

Shash (Tashkent?), 237, 3560515 
Shatib (Mt), 211 

ShaybanI, Abu ‘Amr al- (d. ca. 213/828), 

133,139 

She of the Rock (snake), 309-11, 3670692 
Shibam, 85, 221 

Shibl al-Dawlah Nasir ibn Salih (r. 

420-29/1029-38), 189 
Shibll, Abu Bakr al- (d. 334/945), 21, 57, 61 
Shi’ism, 21 

Shith (Seth), 23, 85, 241 
shooting stars, pelting with, 235, 3550509 
SIbawayh, Abu Bishr ‘Amr ibn ‘Uthman 
(d. 177 / 193 ), 9 , 91 , 99 , 117 - 19 , 139 , 147 , 
197, 267, 277, 283, 313, 33511189, 33611202, 
33611211, 33711217, 33711227, 340-4111273, 
34611367, 349-5011419, 36011584, 
36111596, 36411633, 36511664, 36811705, 
36911722 

Siffin, 243, 357 n 533 , 357 n 534 , 36511658 
Sinbil, 297 

singers, 13, 99,175, 209, 287, 3480390, 

35111456 , 35 l- 52 n 457 

singing girls (in al-Fustat), 155, 265; (before 
Yazid ibn Mu'awiyah), 289 
— (in Paradise), 175, 207-9. See also 
Locusts 


SirafI, Abu Sa'id al-Hasan ibn Abd Allah al- 
(d. 368/979), 47 , 307-9 
Sirin al-Qibtiyyah, 3460365 
Slavs, 233 

snake, xx, xxi, xxxvi, 3, 67-69, 231, 269, 
309-17, 334 ni 57 , 334 ni 65 , 334 ni 66 , 
334ni68, 3670692. See also ‘She of the 
Rock’ 

Sodom & Gomorra (al-Qaryat, 
al-Qaryatan), 249 
Solomon. See Sulayman 
spurious verses and poems, (imputed to 
Adam), 305-9 

Standing Place, 173. See also Plane of Resur¬ 
rection and Judgment Place 
stanzaic poem (Imru’ al-Qays), 259, 3590571 
studies (Ibn al-Qarih’s), 55-57, 61 
Su‘da, 69 

Sufis, 21-23, 328n58 
Suhayb, 33, 33on94 
Suhaym ‘Abd BanI 1 -Hashas (d. ca. 

40/660), 69, 213, 33411170 
suicide, 27 
Sulakah, al-, 69 
SulamI, al-. See Khufaf 
Sulaykibn al-Sulakah (pre-Islamic), 69 
Sulaym (tribe), 247 
Sulayma, 171 

Sulayman (Solomon), 239, 356n5i6 
Sumayyah, 217, 267, 3601592 
superstition (Ibn al-Ruml’s), 25-27 
Suraqah, 187 

Surayy (a star), 207, 35HH55 
Suwayd ibn Abi Kahil (d. after 65/685?), 

71,173 

Suwayd ibn al-Samit (pre-Islamic), 71 
Suwayd ibn Sumay‘, 71 
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Syria (al-Sham), xvi, xviii, 7, 221, 330091, 
340n259, 363n6l8 
Syriac, 307, 34on2S9 

Ta’abbata Sharra, Thabit ibn Jabir (pre- 
Islamic), 295, 301-3 
Tabalah, 221 
Tabuk, 37, 330099 
Taghlib (tribe), 287 
Tahir ibn Muhammad, al-, 191 
Ta if, al-, 3350195 
Talhah, 3570531 
Talld ibn Sakhr al-Ghayy, 287 
Tamim ibn Ubayy ibn Muqbil al-‘AjlanI (d. 

after 35/656), 169,179, 315, 348n400 
Tarafah ibn al-'Abd (pre-Islamic), xxvi, 
277-79> 3S6n520, 3630630, 3640631, 
3640636 

tashif (error in assigning the proper diacriti¬ 
cal marks), 9,19, 326017, 327048 
Tashkent. See Shash 
Tasm (pre-Islamic tribe), 17, 327037 
Tawfiq al-Sawda’, 223 
tawriyah (double entendre), xxi, 3340156 
Tayyi’ (tribe), 207, 275, 305, 330n89, 330091 
Tayyib ibn Muhammad, al-, 191 
Thabir (Mt), 183 
Thabrah, 131 

Tha'lab, Ahmad ibn Yahya (d. 291/904), 55, 
99, 3320138, 337n225 
Tha'labah ibn Sa'd (tribe), 135,169 
Tha'labah ibn ‘Ukabah (tribe), 137, 3430309 
Tha'lan (Mt), 281 

Thamud (pre-Islamic Arabian people), 23 
Tharmada’, 269, 3620604 
Thumalah (tribe), 99, 337n223 
Tigris (Dijlah), 55,171 


“time” (or fate) (dahr), 49,116,172, 311 
Tinnis, 61 

towns of the demons, 227-29 
Transoxania (Ma Wara’ al-Nahr), 15 
treachery, 95,147, 241, 311 
“Tree of Suspending,” 77 
trees (in Paradise), xxii-xxiii, xxv, 77-79, 
103, 223, 323 

— “black-eyed damsel Tree,”, 223 
tribulations of this world, 39,123,151,155, 
223, 299 

Tripoli (Tarabulus), 49 
trouble and hardship (suffered by the 
Prophet), 35 
truffles, 103,113,155 
truthfulness, 235, 247 
Turks, 233 

‘Ubayd, 71, 267, 3601600 
‘Ubayd Allah ibn ‘Abd Allah (d. 97/716), 
326n20 

‘Ubayd ibn Ayyub al-‘Anbari (i st -2 nd /7 tll -8 ,h 
c.), 333 n i 53 

‘Ubayd ibn al-Husayn al-Numayri. See RaT 
1-Ibil 

‘Udhafir ibn Aws, 319 
‘Udhayb, al-, 103 

Uhban ibn al-Akwa‘ (or ibn Aws) al-Aslaml, 
Mukallim al-Dhi’b, 245, 3570537 
Uhud, 185, 241, 291, 3650657 
Umamah, 281 

‘Umani, Muhammad ibn Dhu’ayb al- (d. 
between 170/786 and 193/809), 89, 
336mm 

‘Umar ibn al-Khattab (r. 13-23/634-644), 
63, 357 n 538 
‘Umayrah, 69 
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Umayyads (dynasty of caliphs), 33on95 
Umayyah (eponymous ancestor of the 
Umayyads), 69 
Umm ‘Amr, 91, 213 
Umm Hisn, 85 
Umm al-Huwayrith, 221 
Umm Jundub, 261 
Umm al-Rabab, 159, 215, 221 
Umm ‘Uthman, 175, 275 
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About the Typefaces 


The Arabic body text is set in DecoType Naskh, designed by Thomas Milo and 
Mirjam Somers, based on an analysis of five centuries of Ottoman manuscript 
practice. The exceptionally legible result is the first and only typeface in a style 
that fully implements the principles of script grammar ( qawd’id al-lchatt). 

The Arabic footnote text is set in DecoType Emiri, drawn by Mirjam Somers, 
based on the metal typeface in the naskh style that was cut for the 1924 Cairo 
edition of the Qur’an. 

Both Arabic typefaces in this series are controlled by a dedicated font lay¬ 
out engine. ACE, the Arabic Calligraphic Engine, invented by Peter Somers, 
Thomas Milo, and Mirjam Somers of DecoType, first operational in 1985, pio¬ 
neered the principle followed by later smart font layout technologies such as 
OpenType, which is used for all other typefaces in this series. 

The Arabic text was set with WinSoft Tasmeem, a sophisticated user inter¬ 
face for DecoType ACE inside Adobe InDesign. Tasmeem was conceived and 
created by Thomas Milo (DecoType) and Pascal Rubini (WinSoft) in 2005. 

The English text is set in Adobe Text, a new and versatile text typeface family 
designed by Robert Slimbach for Western (Latin, Greek, Cyrillic) typesetting. 
Its workhorse qualities make it perfect for a wide variety of applications, espe¬ 
cially for longer passages of text where legibility and economy are important. 
Adobe Text bridges the gap between calligraphic Renaissance types of the 15th 
and 16th centuries and high-contrast Modern styles of the 18th century, taking 
many of its design cues from early post-Renaissance Baroque transitional types 
cut by designers such as Christoffel van Dijck, Nicolaus Kis, and William Caslon. 
While grounded in classical form, Adobe Text is also a statement of contem¬ 
porary utilitarian design, well suited to a wide variety of print and on-screen 
applications. 
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